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MereonoLo6icaL Diany fur April, 1512. By Dr. Pore, Bristol. 
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44 52 29.10 mosily cloudy, some light rain 

50 56 29-12 ditto 

48 33 29. 9 morning cloudy, afternoon mostly clear 
45 52 29-12 cloudy at times, some showers 


40 51 30. 5 mestly clear 
46 55 30- 5 mostly cloudy, some light rain 
46 52 29.19 lightly clouded, evening some light rain 
41 43 50- 2 cloudy, some very light rain 
34 45 30- 5 mostly cloudy 
10 56 43 30- 2.) ditto 
j1 36 47 30- 1 cloudy at times 
12 41 49 29-19 some scattered clouds 
13 41 48 30. 2 ditto 
14 38 48 30. 2 ditto 
- 1 41 50 29.17 ditto [and snow 
16 41 50 29-13 mostly cloudy, afternoon hail, evening light rain, hail, 
17 36 44 50. 0 |° mostly clear, windy 
18 35 44 30. 4 mostly clear 
19 40 49 50. 5 ditto 
20 40 52 30. 5 ditto 
21 45 55 30. 7 ditto 
22 47 55 30-5 ditto 
23 42 50 30. 3 ditto 
24 38 48 30- 3. | cloudy, evening clear 
25 43 55 29-17 mostly cloudy, some light showers 
26 44 50 29-11 morning cloudy, afternoon clear 
27 45 54 29-11 morning clear, afternoon cloudy and rainy 
23 45 50 29-10 cloudy, showery 
29 47 51 29-14 ditto 
30 44 55 29-16 cloudy, afternoon some heavy rain, with thunder. 
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The average degrees of Temperature, from observations made at eight o’clock in the 
morning, are 41-97 100ths; those of the corresponding month in the year 1811, were 
46-90 100ths ; in 1810, 45-50 100ths ; in 1809, 59-77 100tbs; im 1808, 43-10 100ths ; 
in 1807, 42-33 100ths; im 1806, 45-80 100ths ; in 1905, 42-87 1U0ths; and in 1304, 
37-99 i00ths. 

The quantity of Rain fallen this month is equal to 65 100ths; that of the corre- 
sponding month in the year 1811, was 2 inches 15 100ths; in 1810, f inch 42 100ths ; 
in 1809, 3 inches 75 100ths; im 1508, 5 inches 37 100ths; in 1807, 49 100ths of an 
inch ; in 1806, 1 inch 29 100ths; in 1805, 2 inches 78 100ths; and in 1504, 2 inches 
27 100ths. 


Mereorotoercat Taare for May 1812. By W. Cary, Strand. 
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Mr. Urnsan, Herts, May 13. 


T is probable that many of your 
Readers, educated at the Charter 
House, may be gratified by the per- 
usal of a very just and eloquent 
Eulogy on the late Dr. Raine, head- 
master of that Seminary, introduced 
in a Sermon preached on the last 
Anniversary (12th day of December 
1811), by Dr. Philip Fisher; which, 
though partially in print, has not yet 
been published. By giving this Ex- 
tract a place in your widely-circulated 
Repository, you will at least oblige, 
Yours, &c. . 


“Tam persuaded (said the venerable 
Preacher of the day) I should not an- 
swer the expectations of my hearers, and 
certainly 1 should not satisfy the feel- 
ings of my own miud, if I were to pass 
over in silence the meritorious services 
of that ‘ Individual,’ who for so many 
years filled amongst us the chair of in- 
struction, and whose approaching retire- 
ment from that duty had been an- 
nounced as being, at this time, about to 
take place. It has pleased Almighty 
God, in the awakening visitations of his 
providence, to remove him from us by 
an earlier and more awful separation. 
A solemn and affecting lesson is here 
held out to us, of the uncertain tenure 
of human good, the vanity of earthly 
hopes and plans! Upon the point of re- 
ceiving an honourable release from his 
labours, distinguished by the approba- 
tion of those who preside over our affairs, 
followed by the regrets, and cheered by 
the applauses, of all who have bere 
profited by his instructions; He, whom 
we now deplore, was preparing to enter 
upon a state of dignified retirement, 
which he so well merited by his exertions, 
when, overtaken by disease, he was ar- 
rested in his course, and suddenly 


snatched from us. 

“To part with such an instructor must, 
under any circumstances, and by what- 
ever cause, have here been lamented as 
a loss; but to be cut off, finally, from 
all intercourse with him, when in full 
possession of his faculties, and arrived 





searcely beyond a maturity of years, by 
so unexpected and fatal a stroke, whilst 
we bow in humble submission to the 
all-wise disposal, and the chastising hand 
of Heaven, cannot but, even at this dis- 
tance from the event, awaken in every 
well-constituted mind the most painful 
and distressing feelings. In being de- 
prived of such a man, we have lost Him 
who, commanding our respect by the 
vigour of his understanding, and the ex- 
tent of his attainments; conspicuous as 
an elegant and successful cultivator of 
classical learning; celebrated as an ac- 
complished and profound scholar in 
wider walks, and more recondite depart- 
ments of literature; admired and fol- 
lowed as an eloquent and impressive 
preacher; with talents of such rare ac- 
quisition, had the felicity to combine 
the more amiable and endearing one ef 
exciting in the breasts of those with 
whom he most intimately conversed, a 
nearer and livelier interest by his moral 
and social qualities; by the urbanity of 
his manners, the liberality of his habits, 
the sincerity,and. the warmth of his 
friendships! 

** As an Instructor of Youth, he shone 
forth with a lustre more peculiarly his 
own; he claims by the most appropriate 
right the tribute of our praise. Gifted 
by nature with a serenity of temper, 
which not even the provocations inci- 
dental to his employment could disturb, 
eminently endowed with the art of 
smoothing to young minds the asperities 
of learning; and of exciting in them a 
spirit of emulation, and a thirst after 
excellence; tempering the authority 
of the ‘ master,’ with the benignity of 
a ‘friend,’ and the tenderness of a ‘pa- 
rent; his name will stand recorded 
amongst the most distinguished in the 
annals of public teachers, . 

“Such was the departed Master of this 
school. To his numerous and afflicted 
friends is left the consoling reflection, 
that, in being taken from us, he has 
carried along with him the affectionate 
regrets and the heart-felt approbation 
of all those who take an interest in the 
prosperity of this antient seat of learn- 
ing; that he has carried with him = 
well- 












404 Shakspeare’s Pocket Book!—JIntercourse with Africa. [May, 


well-earned fame of having advanced it 
to a pitch of celebrity it had not before 
attained; that he is gone, an edifying 
instance of the successful exertion of 
talents, when directed to an useful end ; 
an encouraging example for the guit- 
ance of those who are to follow him in 
his labours.” 





Chapter Coffee House, 
Mr, Ursan, May 12. 
A FEW days ago I was favoured 
with the inspection of a Pocket 
Book, presented by Shakspeare to his 
wife, Anna Hathaway, which exhibit- 
ed eminent proofs of the tenderness 
and delicacy with which our illus- 
trious Bard conducted himself to- 
wards the object of his affections *. 
The Pocket Book was covered with 
shagreen, the colour had been green, 
but time had changed it to brown. 
A stout silver lock and a silver pen- 
cil case with two pens, one of gold 
the other silver, were fitted to it. 
On the back of the cover of the inside 
meinorandum book, which was green 
silk, was written the foliowivg lives 
from his own Hamlet: 
“To Anna Hathaway. These, 
Doubt thou the stars are fire, 
Doubt that the sun doth move, 
Doubt truth to be a liar, 
But never dopbt I love. 
Wm. Sheakspeare, 
17 August, 1600.” 
The spelling his name is as above, 
and appears different from all the 
ways which have been given us b 
the criticks and commentators on his 
works. The lines, you necd not be 
reminded. are from his own Hamlet ; 
but the date 1600 is material, to as- 
certain which is the earliest produc- 
tion of his pen, the billetdoux to his 
wife, or the play itself. Mencaror. 


= ene " 
Commerrctan, INTERCOURSE WITH 
AFRICA. 
Mr. Unsay, May 5. 


T a time when our antient Rivals 
{i and Enemies are exerting all 
their powers to destroy the British 
Commerce, and have nearly affected 
their gigantic schemes of cutting off 
all communication between Great 
Britain, and the various Ports, States, 
and Kingdoms of Europe; at such a 
time when we are in imminent danger 
of losing the markets of a quarter of 





* Our Correspondent, very probably, is 
jocular; but we indulge his whim, Evit, 


the globe, it becomes essentially im- 
ortant to discover other channels 
‘or our commerce, and other markets 

for our manufactures. 

In this point of view, the informa- 
tion lately communicated to the pub- 
lick, by Mr. James Grey Jackson, in 
his “ Travels in Africa,” becomes 
highly interesting to the Statesman 
as well as to the Merchant. From 
the account which he has given of 
the City of Timbuctoo and tts com- 
seactind olatians, there is great reason 
to conclude, that if we could find 
means to open and maintain a safe 
and easy communication with that 
great emporium, and with the rich, 


ertile, and populous regians in its - 


vicinity, we might acquire a market 
for our manufactures, that would in 
time compensate for the loss of that 
of Europe. 

In the warehouses of Timbuctoo, 
are accumulated the manufactures of 
India and of Europe; and from thence 
the immense population that dwells 
_ the Banks of the Niger is sup- 
plied. There is no doubt that we 
could furnish the articles they want, 
upon much lower terms than they 
can obiain them at present; and in 
return we should furnish the best 
market they could have for their 
gold, ivory, gums, and other rich pro- 
ducts, and raw materials. 

Now it certainly appears to me, 
and | think it must appear to every 
man who takes the trouble of inves- 
tigating the subject, that, provided 
Government would give proper sup- 
port to the enterprize, this important 
communication might easily be es- 
tablished. For this purpose nothing 
more is necessary than to take a for- 
tified station upon the African coast, 
somewhere about the 29th degree of 
North latitude, near the confines of 
the Morocco dominions, to serve asa 
safe magazine or emporium for mer- 
chandize. From this station it would 
be easy to maintain a direct corre- 
spondence with the opulent merchants 
of Timbuctoo; regular caravans 
might be established to depart at 
fixed periods; the protection of the 
Arabs can at all times be purchased 
at stipulated prices, which may be 
considered as premiums of insurance, 
or asa tax for convoy, and thus ina 
little time these caravans might carry 
out merchandize, to and from Time 
buctoo, with as much regularity and 
safety, and wilh less expence, than 

our 





















our fleets convey our goods to and 
from the West Indies. 

The expence of such a fortified 
station as is here proposed would be 
very moderate, -in aed with 
the advantages it would produce; 
and it would be easy to draw outa 
plan for it; but 1 do not think it 
would be proper to go into a detail 
here,—** non est hic locus.” 

It has been well observed, that 
Commerce is the key of Africa; and 
I shall only add, that if the plan I 
have suggested were carried into exe- 
cution, these interesting regions of 
Africa, that have heretofore baffled 
the attempts of curiosity and enter- 
prize, and remained for so many ages 
a “sealed book” to the inhabitants 
of Europe, would soon be explored 
and laid open. This is an object that 
cannot be indifferent to a prince, who 
has so evidently evinced a desire to 
patronize science, and who is un- 
doubtedly desirous to encourage, to 
facilitate, ‘and to encrease, still fur- 
ther, the vast geographical discove- 
ries which have added such lustre to 
the reign of his august father. 

To return to Mr. Jackson’s book. 
This work contains, besides the infor- 
mation that more directly concerns 
the Statesman and the Merchant, 
much interesting matter for the natu- 
ral and moral Philosopher, as well as 
for the general Reader. The author 
makes no pretension to fine writing ; 
his style is plain, unaffected, and per- 
spicuous, and there is as much new, 
authentic, and important matter in 
the book, as in the hands of the 
French writers of African Travels, 
(Golberry, Vaillant, and Savary, for 
instance), would have been spread 
over three times the space. Upon 
the whole, it is the most valuable 
work ef the kind that has appeared 
for many years. I hope the Author 
will reap the reward which his labours 
have so well deserved. 

Yours, &c. Vasco pe Gama. 
—__ 


Mr. Unsan, May 6. 


WOULD fain learn of our General — 


Diluvian T. H. (p. 332) how, upon 
his principle, he accounts for the 
propagation of the various kinds of 
noxious avimals which are found in 
America, and in divers islands, some 
of them separated from any conti- 
nent or other island by immense tracts 


ef ocean. That useful animals should 
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be transported by the aid of man, 
those from whose coverings, flesh, and 
labour, we derive food, raiment, and 
copvenience, we may easily conclude; 
but that serpents and other noxious 
animals should be convesed by man 
from one continent to another, from 
oue island to another, fur the purpose 
of general propagation, is impossible 
to conceived. And what other 
natural means is there by which they 
could be conveyed but the agency of 
man? Besides, there are some kinds 
of animals which cannot live out of 
that particular climate wherein they 
are found. How came these then in 
that part of the world where Noah’s 
Ark was built? And how did they 
survive the flood in that climate ? 
These are difficulties, Mr. Urban, 
which I have never yet been able to 
get over; and I should be very glad 
if any man could rationally extricate 
me trom them. We are not here 
treating of the mysteries of Religion, 
which are above our comprehension ; 
nor any thing which requires super- 
natural knowledge to explain. This 
isa subject which is level to every 
man who has common sense; and 
therefore we must either find a solu- 
tion of the difficulty by rational ar- 
guments, or at once reject the univer- 
sality of the Deluge ; unless, indeed, 
we choose to assert that the Almighty 
wrought a miracle both for the pre- 
servation of different animals durm, 
the time of the flood, and for their 
propagation afterwards, 

1 am myself a most sincere believer 
in the inspiration of the Peutateuch ; 
and therefore feel a more than com- 
mon anxiely to see such obstacles 
thrown in the way of others who may 
be less sound in the faith, by. a per- 
tinacity of opinion which might be 
most safely conceded, if they are de- 
sirous of it, to the advocates of infi- 
delity. For the words of Moses do 
by no means necessarily require a 
belief that the flood was general. It 
is said, "tis true, ** All flesh died that 
moved upon the earth and every 
man ;” but it is not said, ** upon the 
whole earth.” It is said in another 
place, ** from the face of the carih,” 
nut not of the whole earth. ‘There is 
then uo necessity for believing that 
every living creature, which had been 
created, was destroyed by the flood, 
but that they were only destroyed as 
fas as the human race had extended in 
population; 





406 On the Deluge.—Wanits of Seats in Churches. [May, 


population; and it will not be assert- 
ei, | suppose, that they had, in so 
short a time from the creation, ex- 
tended to the farthermost bounds of 
the world. lt may be asked, perhaps, 
* What reason is there for the opi- 
nion that other animals had extended 
further in their propagation than the 
human race?” | answer, “ The Scrip- 
tures imply as much.” We read, 
* And God said, let the waters bring 
forth abundantly the moving creature 
that hath life;’ and again, ‘ the 
waters brought forth abundantly after 
their kind*.” But in the produciion 
of man it is said, ** Let us make man 
in our own likeness.” From all this, 
I think, we may fairly conclude that, 
though there were but a single pair 
of the human species created by the 
finger of God; yet with respect to 
other animals, they were produced 
abundanily after their kind, not only 
in that part of the world where man 
was placed, but even to the utiermost 
parts of the earth. 

Why then shal! we not be free to 
grant to the infidel that which, in 
this impartial view of the words of 
Moses, he cau make no use of, insiead 
of throwing obstacles in the way of 
our faith (which we cannot rationally 
get over), by those weak attempts to 
prove the universality of the flood 
from the discovery of a few bones, 
and shells, and petrified hogs, under 
the surface of the earth? 

A Partiat Dinvvian, 
—— 

Mr. Urnsan, Brompton, May 13. 
BEG leave to represent to those 
who can obviate it, the disappoint- 

ment and inconvenience experienced 
by those who wish to attend the public 
worship of their God on the Sabbath 
day, agreeably to the form establish- 
ed for the meinbers of the Church of 
England, in hopes that means may be 
found to remove them, 

Many who would remain firm to the 


Established Faith, are, from similar 
disappointments, under the necessity 
of either relinquishing the Church ser- 
vice, or taking shelter in some of the 
numerous places of sectarial devotion, 
so plentifully established im every 
part of the metropolis, and through- 
out the Island, but particularly where 
the building additions are made in 
the vicinity of the metropolis, aud 
in every part of England, extending 
to the Isle of Wight, which Isle ap- 
pears (from what I lately saw) to be 
given up to the enemies of the Esta- 
blished Church. No increase of means 
for their public worship accompanies 
the increase of population: the sec- 
tarians are ever ready to take adyan- 
tage of this negligence, by the erec- 
tion of Meeling-houses, and their 
emissaries employed to obscrve, whea 
the negligence of the members of the 
National Church gives them an oppor- 
tunity, where it can be done with 
effect. And even where a Church or 
Chapel is established for the members 
of the Mother Church, you will ob- 
serve that the pews are private pro- 
perty ; and although the building is 
capable of containing from 200 to 
5000 or more persons, yet not a sit- 
ting is to be had for a stranger, when 
perhaps there are not fifly persons in 
the church or chapel, and, of course, 
the greatest part of the pews empty: 
the poor and the lower classes are 
completely excluded ; in some, how- 
ever, there are benches made for 
them in the body of the church or 
chapel ; otherwise they must have been 
compelled to join those religious so- 
cieties where every eucouragement 
is given, and opportunities afforded, 
to increase their seciety’s welfare : 
hoping, as they intend, to effect that 
— which, whenever it does 

appen, will give a dreadful shock to 
the best fabrick that ever was esta- 
blished for the liberties of this coun- 
try; and if it should ever happen, 





* “ From hence I observe this difference between the production of animals 
and of man; that in the one God gave a prolific power to the earth and waters for 
production of the several living creatures which came from them; so that the 
seminal principles of them were contained in the matter of which they were pro- 
duced ; which was otherwise in man, who was made by a peculiar hand of the great 
Creator himself, who thence is said to have ‘formed man of the dust of the ground.’ 
Now, therefore, although there were but one male and female of mankind at first, 
which had a special formation by God himself, yet there is no reason we should 
conceive it to be so as to the production of other living creatures, whether fisb, 
vr fowl, or beasts; but tbe prolific virtue being given by God’s power to that ma- 
terial principle, out of which they were formed, it may very well be supposed that 


many of the same kind were at first produced,” STILLINGPLEET’S Orig. Sacr. 
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will be through the fault and negli- 
gence of the superior, as well as in- 
lerior Clergy. Being under the ne- 
cessity of residing (for the benefit of 
the ais, for one of my children) tem- 
porarily im the vicinity of the metro- 
polis, 1 weut with my wife and family 
to ihe nearest Chapel, on Whitsunday; 
no admission could be obtained, un- 
less to stand in the aile: we tried 
another, with the same resuit; 80 
that, at length, we were obliged to 
retura to our lodgings. And this is an 
occurrence that ts most frequent ; for 
the holders of pews (and a great fa- 
mily, ideally or really so, must have 
a very large one) are like the dog in 
the manger; nor will they open a 
pew door to accommodate any re- 
spectable person in the situation 
above-described, that may be standing 
near it. There is a society formed 
for National Schools: but should aot 
the most reverend and right reverend 
Fathers also establish some plan for 
the members of the established re- 
ligion to be accommodated at church? 
oiherwise education will be useless. 
A Member or Tue Cuvacn 
oF ENGLAND. 
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Mr. Urnsan, Louth, May 16. 
SEND you an account (taken in 
1795) of the Monuments of the 

antient family of Copledyke, in Har- 
rington Chureh, co. Lincelo. The 
Copledyke family becoming extinct, 
the estate was sold to Vincent Am- 
colts, esq. The last of the Aincotts 
family was Charles Anicotls, esq. 
M.P. for Boston. His sister married 
Wharton Emerson, esq. whose daugh- 
ter married John Ingilby (created a 
baronet in 1781), son of Sir John 
Ingilby, bart. ‘The estate vow be- 
longs to the Ingilby iamily. John 
Copledyke, of Harrington, esq. was 
High Sheriff of the county of Lincoln, 
in 1394; Sir John Copledyke, knight, 
1400; William Copledyke, esq. 1427 ; 
John Copledyke, esq. 1488; Sir John 
Copledyke, knt. 1548; John Cople- 
dyke, esq. 1567. R. Uvevare. 
South Side of the Chancel. 


1. A brass plate on the wall is 
thus inscribed in black letters: 


“ Here lyeth Sir John Copledyke, 
knight, late of Harrington, deceased, 
who died the xii of Dec. 1557, and Eli- 
zabeth Littlebury, his wylfe, who died 
the xii of July 1552.” 
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Arms: Copledyke, a chevron be- 
tween three cross crosslets; impaling 
Littlebury, quarterly, 1 and 6, two 
lious passant guardant. 2. Barry of 
six. 3. A bend between six cross 
crosslets. 4. A mullet between two 
crescents in pale, ona cauton a lu- 
zenge. 5. Three tuns. 


North Side of the Chancel. 

2. An elegant monument exhibits 
aman and woman and two children 
kneeling, and this inscription: 

* Here lyeth the body of Frauncis 
Copuldyck, esq. brother and next heire 
of John Copuldyck, esquier, which John 
Copuldyck was sonne and heire of Sir 
John Copuldycke, knight, of Harring- 
ton, in the county of Lincolne; which 
foresaid Frauncis dyed the xxix of De- 
cember, 1599; which foresaid Francis 
married Elizabeth one of the daughters 
of Lionell Reresby, of Thryburgh, in the 
county of Yorke, esq. and had issue by 
her one sonne and a daughter which 
dyed in theyr infancy.” 

Arms: Quarterly, 1. Arg. a chev- 
ron between three cross crusslets G, 
2. Az. a saltire between four trefoils 
Or. 3. Or, ona fess G. three plates. 
4. Checque Ermine and G. 5. Or, a 
bend Az. and chief G. 6. Or, ona 
saltire engrailed Sable, five lozenges 
of the first.—Same as before, with 
the crest of Copledyke. — Same, im- 
paling Reresby, Gules, on a bead Arg. 
three crosses patonce Sable. 

3. Near the last mentioned monu- 
ment is an altar-tomb without any 
inscription. 

Arms: Copledyke.—Copledyke quar- 
tering Gules, on a bend Arg. three 
crosses patonce Sabie. — Copledyke 
impaling G. on a bend Arg. theee 
crosses palonce Sable. 

4. A tablet against the wall (em- 
bellished with the arms of Copledyke 
impaling Ellis, and Copledyke w- 
paling Enderby, &c.) is thus inscribed : 

“ Pretious to the memory of Thomas 
Copledyke, late of Harrington in the 
county of Lincoln, esq. the son of Tho 
mas Copledyke, third brother of John 
Copledyke, esq. He married, Ist. Mar- 
tha, the daughter of Sir William Ellis of 
Lincoln, Mary, bis second wife and 
executrix, the daughter of Richard En- 
derby, of Metheringham in the county 
of Lincoln. He deceased An. Dom. 1658, 
4th of September, aged 72.” 





C. C. says, “ The arms found among 
the ruins of Jerpoint Abbey, vo!. LXXXJ, 
Part ii. p. 516, belong to Hughes.” 

Mr. 
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A METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, kept at Crarrox, in Hackney. 





























Thermometer. Barometer. Rain. ; Evap. 
Day of 100ths} 100ths Wind, 
Month. | Max.}llp.m/| Max. Min. of inch.jof inch. 
Aprill6 46 35 29°80 29°69 a —_ S. E. 
17 43 30 30°02 29°89 — — N. 
18 “a —_ N.—N.W. 
19 48 30°15 — — |N.—N.W. 
20. 54 39 30°15 30.08 — — |SE.-NW.-N 
21 54 30°18 30°16 _ — N. 
22 54 36 50°10 50°07 _ — N. 
2 38 30-02 — — N. 
26 53 38 29°66 29°65 — a Ss. W. 
o7 | 51 | 46 | 29-72 | goes | — | — s. 
23 50 44 29-80 29°72 — _ Ss. 
29 47 45 29°86 —_ — E. 

30 53 29°98 29-90 “10 25 S. E. 
Muy 1 55 44 30°10 30°06 _— — |E—N. W. 
2 30-04 — _ E. 

3 54 43 29°78 _ — Ss. W. 

4 62 29°85 29-80 _— — IN. W.—N. 

5 64 44 30°05 29-95 _ _ s. 

6 60 42 30°12 30-08 — “40 E. 

7 59 50-08 ais — E. 

8 73 55 29°95 29°85 _ _— s. 

a 71 29°84 29°81 _ — |SSw. 
10 64 53 29-90 a — |w.s.w. 
11 65 53 29-68 29°65 _ — |W.-W.S.W. 
12 68 53 29-63 29°62 — —_ w. 

13 60 48 29-62 29°60 90 *35 w. 
14 59 $9 29 63 ons — |W.-S.-NW 
is 58 44 29-96 29°85 _ _— N. 
16 30.03 ome —_ N. N. W 
17 52 44 30°06 30°03 ~ —_ N. 
18 61 51 29°98 29.90 —_ _— N.—S. W, 
19 65 55 29°85 29°70 _ —_ Ss. W.—S. 
20 69 58 29°72 Q9°T1 —_— _— Ww. Ss. W. 
21 65 52 29°88 29.380 1°43 30 |W. S. W. 
OBSERVATIONS. 
Ap-il 16, Fair, and a breeze. 17. A little snow and hail; clear night. 18. Va- 
rious clouds. 19 and 20. Fair, but rather cool. 21. Cumulosétratus, fair. 27, 


Clear, Cummlus and Cirrus, afterwards Cumulostraius. 23. Cirrus and Cirrocumulus, 
drops of rain about seven o'clock; fine evening. 24. Clear early, afterwards 
light showers of snow and sleet. 25. Clouds in two altitudes; evening rain, and 
change of wind. 26. Rainy morning, evening Cirrustratus and rugged Cumuli. 
27. Geutle showers, air become warmer, 28. Rainy morning. 29. Cold East 
wind aud cloudy sky. 30. Cloudy and rainy at intervals, 


Moy 1. Clouds in two strata, fair day. 2. Cold and cloudy, evening Cirrostratus 
and Cumuli. 3. Sun out at times, light showers about noon, fine evening 
and golden sunset, a Strats creeping on the ground. 4 to 18. Weather variable, 
but generally cold for the time of year. On the 8th and 9th it was warmer, but 
the cold weather returned again on the 10th. 18. Thunder storms from 8 to 10, 
p. m. the lightning conunued through the night. 


It appears to me, on enquiry, that storms of thunder and lightning frequently occur 
and subside in very different parts of the country at the sametime. To ascertain, 
however, what correspondence may exist between the atmospheric changes in distant 
parts of the country, a more accurate attention must be paid to the precise period 
and duration of any particular kind of weather than has hitherto been done. To me 
it appears that these changes often occur simultaneously in very distant masses of 
atmosphere. 

Clapton, May, 22, 1812, THOMAS nacest 
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Mr. Urpwan, Sept. 2, 1805. 


HE venerable remains of the cas- 
tellated mansion of Halnaker 

are situated about four miles North- 
Grose 


east of the city of Chichester. 
informs us the honour. of Hal 
Halnaked, or H . rive 
Henry 1. te ie ] 
who dying without issue.o 
other sates, ean 
Ciceleys she-marry 
John, the son of. Adam de 
Mabel the heir of Robert de: 









change 
for the 





ae f » It re- 
mained in t brown till the 19th of 
Elizabeth, when that - ranted 
it to Henty Lord Arundel for his life, 


and afterwards to the Lord and Lady 
Lumley, and theirheirs. In the 29th 
of this reign, it was alienated by Lady 
Lumley to the Morleys, and after- 
wards belonged to the Earl of Derby, 
who obtained it with his wife, thé 
daughter and heir of Sir William Mor- 


ley. {n PT5@it was bequeathed by Lady 
Derby to Thomas Acklam, who 
sold it tohis Grace the Duke of Rich- 







mond, if whose possession it now fe- 


mains. reat hall of this man- 
sion is em with curious carving, 
done about the reign of Henry VIII. 


where, besides various ornaments, are 
escutcheons of the arms of the De la 
Warrs,Camois, &c. and ina pannel near 
the centre of the room, the arms of 
England. Over the doors leading from 
the ball to the pantry and cellar, are 
half-length figures of men holding 
cups, and seemingly inviting strangers 
to partake of the hospitality of the 
house. Over the head of one is.a la- 
bel containing these words, .Es BIEN 
venue, and over the other, com 1N 
AND DRINGE. Ta 
The mansion was built round a 
court-yard, the entrance under an 
embattled gateway on the South side, 
with a square tower at the South West 
angle, (the castle form and entrance 
was not yet disused, and the warlike 
baron cast a lingering look at his for- 
mer greatness.) ‘The chapel, now in 
ruins, and other apartments on the 
Gent. Mac May, 1812, 
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1812.] Halnaker House, Sussex.—Dr. Leyden’s Poetry. 


buildings pp. 
by iu, the vie Mtittdoen. 
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“ Derby (whose deed 
~ membrance,) 
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East; the hall and principal apart- 
ments on the North. A part of 
the buildings have been taken down 
by order of the present owner; and 
in the summer of 1804 the brick 

East (or right side 
It stands on 
on the South Downs, 


it, with “5 ing.a fine view of the sea in 
me front, wn Hiil on the East, 
. Wight on the West, 


vi e of Chichester Cathedral con- 


. tri -to-enrich the scene. The 
; ing park is well wooded with 


‘venerable oaks, chesnut, beech, and 
le, and-is at this time well stocked 
ith deer. Sincé the death of Lady 
s of charity and 
hospitality are yet beld in grateful re- 
e mansion has been 
slighted, and iuhabited by poor 
people, and is now going fast to de- 
oy: The annexed (Piate i.) shews the 
hall. and prineipal apartments on the 
North side of the court yard. TT. 8. 
. a 
Mr. Urzan, Feb 13. 
| READ in your last Supplement, p. 
‘S 658, with the deepest regret, an 
account 6F the death of Dr. Leyden, 
at Cornelis, in Batavia, whither he 
had accompanied Lord Minto in the 
expedition to Java. 1 only know 
him by his poetry; but that poetry 
was of the very.purest and brightest 
water,. His Scenes of Infancy, de- 
scriplive of Teviot Daie, Edinb. 1803, 
12me@, constitute a poem, which, in 
enuine feeling and fancy, as well as 
m harmony apd elegance of compo 
sition, can €ucounter very few rivals 
in the English Janguage. Perhaps it 
is yet.less generally known than its 
‘merit demands. The author's death 
“will consecrate it, and place it 
among the most finished productions 
ofthe British Mase. It touchessu many 
.of the genuine strings of the lyre with 
the-hand of inspiration, it draws forth 
#0 mapy tender notes, and carries 
-oug eyes aud our hearts so utterly 
. * those scenes with which the 
‘real Bard is conversant, that we, for 
&@ Moment, enjoy some portion of the 
créalive powers of the poet hiinself. 
‘Nowhere laboured, studied, or affect- 
‘ed, he writes in a stream of naty +1 
eloquence, which shews the entire 
predominance of his emotion over his 
art. 
His premature fate gives an addi- 
tional 








410 Scenes of Infancy, descriptive of Teviot Dale.” 


tional interest to many plaintive pas- 
sages of his enchanting poem. At the 
end of the first part, let the Reader, 
if he can, peruse the following exqui- 
site lines without a pang of the 
deepest sorrow and regret : 
*“*Ah! dear Aurelia! when this arm 
shall guide {side, 
Thy twilight steps no more by Teviot's 
When I, to pine in Eastern realms, have 
gone, {alone, 
And years have pass’d,and thou remain’st 
Wilt thou, still partial to thy youthful 
flame, [name, 
Regard the turf, where first I carv’d thy 
And think thywandererfar beyond the sea, 
False to his heart, was ever true to thee ? 
Why bend,so sad,that kind regretful view, 
As ev’ry moment were my last adieu ? 
Ah! spare that tearful look, ’tis death to 
see, {for thee. 
Nor break the tortur’d heart that bleeds 
‘That snowy cheek, that moist and gelid 
brow, [finish’d vow, 
Those quivering lips,that breathe the un- 
These eyes, that still with dimming 
tears o’erflow, [my woe. 
Will haunt me when thou canst not see 
Not yet, with fond, but self-accusing pain, 
Mine eyes, reverted, linger o’er the main; 
But, sad, as he that dies in early spring, 
When flowers begin to blow, and larks 
to sing, [heart, 
When Nature’s joy 2 moment warms his 
And makes it doubly hard with life to part, 
1 hear the whispers of the dancing gale, 
And, fearful, listen for the flapping sail, 
Seek in these natal shades a short relief, 
And steala pleasure from maturing grief.” 


The close of the fourth part, which 
ends the poem, is still more beautiful 
and affecting: 

“‘ByFancy wrapt,where tombs are crusted 
grays 
I seem by moon-illumin’d graves to stray, 
Where, mid the flat and nettle-skirted 
stones, [bones 
My steps remove the yellow crumbling 
The silver moon, at midnight cold and 
still, {hill ; 
Looks, sad and silent, o’er yon Western 
While large and pale the ghostly struc- 
tures grow, [low. 
Rear’d on the confines of the world be- 
Js that dull sound the hum of Teviot’s 
stream ? [fire’s gleam, 
Is that blue light the moon’s, or tomb- 
By which a mouldering pile is faintly seen, 
The old deserted church of Hazel-dean, 
Where slept my fathers in their natal 
clay {away ? 
Till Teviot’s waters roll’d their bones 
‘Their feeble voices from the stream they 
raise— (days, 
“ Rash youth! unmindful of thy earl 
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Why didst thou quit the peasant’s simple 
lot ? [built cot ; 
Why didst theu leave the peasant’s turf- 
The antient graves, where all thy fathers 
lie, [mur’d by ? 
And Teviot’s stream, that long has mur- 
And we—when death so long has closed 
our eyes, 
How wilt thou bid us from the dust arise, 
And bear our mouldering bones across 
the main, [of stain? 
From vales, that knew our lives devoid 
Rash youth ! beware, thy home-bred vir- 
tuessae, 
And sweetly sleep in thy paternal grave !” 


With what pathos has this delight- 
ful Poet anticipated his own fate! 
His friends too presaged, that when 
he crossed the Atlantic, his wild ad- 
venlurous spirit would never permit 
him to return in safety. Dear master 
of our softest and imost refined affec- 
tions ; magician, w'io canst command 
all the vivid stores of imagery, which 
play upon our youthful fancies, 
though thy bones moulder in remote 
islands ef the East among barbarous 
foreign tribes, yet thy memory shall 
ever be consecrated by thy country- 
men, as long as genius or sensibility 
exist among them! Thou hast not 
lived in vain ; nor have all the visions 
of thybrilliant mind vanished with thec! 

The perilous task of delineating 
the treasures and internal movements 
of a richly gifted intellect, is best 
proved by the few who have attempt- 
edit. The forms are so evanescent, 
they so easily elude all common lan- 

uage, that it requires a sight not 

azzled by the sun, the clearest head, 
and the simplest yet most vigorous 
expression,to perceive and grasp them. 
It requires an enthusiasm, a habit of 
abstraction, and above all, a head 
and heart utterly untainted by its in- 
tercourse with the world. The living 
waters of the Muse are deadened by 
the least tinge of a worldly iufusion. 
Dr. Leyden’s “ Scenes of Infancy” 
bear marks of all these merits. 

It is true that this accomplished 
writer sometimes reminds us of those 
who have gune hefore him. He often 
eatches the tones of Goldsmith, and 
sometimes of Collins ; but he is more 
rich and picturesque than the former, 
and more moral and pathetic than 
the latter. 

The Poet thus addresses his friend 
Walter Scott oa their congenial pur- 
suits at the end of the second part: 

** O Scatt ! 
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«‘ Q Scott! with whom, in youth’s sere- 

nest prime, [rhyme, 

I wove, with careless hand, the fairy 

Bade chivalry’s barbaric pomp return, 

Aud heroes wake from ev’ry mouldering 

‘urn! 

Thy powerful verse, to grace the courtly 

hall 

Shall many a tale of elder time recall, 

The deeds of knights, the loves of dames 

proclaim, (fame. 

And give forgotten bards their former 

Enough for me, if Fancy wake the shell, 

‘To Eastern minstrels strains like thine to 

tell; {restore, 

Till saddening memory all our haunts 

The wild-wood walks by Esk’s romantic 

shore, {to fail 

The circled hearth, which ne’er was wont 

In cheerful joke, or legendary tale. 

Thy mind, whose fearless frankness 

nought could move, love. 

Thy friendship, like an elder brother's 

While from each scene of early life I part, 

True to the beatings of this ardent heart, 

When, half-deceas’d, with balf the world 

between, [green ; 

My name shall be unmention’d on the 

When years combine with distance, let 

me be 

By all forgot, remember’d yet by thee !” 

—— 

Essuy on revisiting the Scenes of 
Youth, and commemorating the de- 
ceased Companions of that period. 

“ And, many a year elaps’d, return to 

view {hawthorn grew.” 

Where_once the cottage stood, the 

GOLDSMITH, 

* Or Ocean’s waves successive flow 

$n just gradations to the shore.” Cc. 
Mr.Unsan, NewRomney,March 7. 

HERE are few, if any, of the ex- 
isting pleasures of life, that have 

power to interest the mind or affect 
the heart so deeply as those which we 
derive from returning after long ab- 
sence to a place in which we have 
passed our early days. That of our 
palivity in particular, as it stands first 
in the order of time, so is itcommonly, 
indeed almost invariably, connected 
with the warmest sentiments of at- 
tachment to every well-remembered 
object whether animate or inanimate, 
which never fail to advance their ap- 
propriate claims, and forcibl y engage 
a much greater portion of regard and 
attention than ever we felt before, 
or ever should have known, but for 
that dormant power of attraction 
which long-continued absence awa- 
kens or creates in almost every human 
breast, 





Essay on re-visiting the Scenes of Youth. 
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“* When we retrace once more the paths 
Of Childhood's flowery scenes.” 


To the feelings arising from those 
objects which were first presented to 
the eye ** when life was new,” as few 
have received a stronger impression 
of them, or preserved them with 
greater care than myself, so have I re- 
peatedly paid them the most minute 
and ample tributes of commemora- 
tion both public and private. The 
next impressions of this nature are 
those which have been made upon the 
mind by the places and persons 
amongst which we have passed the 
succeeding period of youth. Of these 
impressions, I experience at the pre- 
sent moment some that are extreme- 
ly interesting, although, from the 
many years that have elapsed since 
my last renewal of them, they are 
become inevitably of a mixed and 
opposite nature, producing, at al- 
most every step, the alternate sensa- 
tions of pleasing and painful even in 
the same dwellings; where I meet, 
perhaps, one or more of the few sur- 
viving friends of my early days that 
I last beheld in the bloom and activity 
of youth, to whom advancing age has 
oy the pallid check or the trem- 

ling step, and marked their brows, 
like my own, with the strong lines of 
grief or care, so as to cause a momen- 
tary hesitation of the mind, before it 
can be induced to admit their identity, 
and which, when confirmed by indu- 
bitable proofs of recognition, brings 
with it the recital not only of many 
a joyous but also many a mournful 
event, which an interval of thirty or 
forty years must be expected to pro- 
duce. 

On this and other occasions I have 
derived from the correspondence you 
have done me the hovour to admit on 
your respectable pages, the gratifica- 
tion of finding that | have been oftener 
thought of by distant and long sepa- 
rated friends than | should otherwise 
have been, and that it has kept alive 
in them an interest in the progressive 
circumstances of my life,-to which I 
owe, perhaps, in many instances, the 
favourable and friendly reception I 
have every where experienced from 
the surviving acquaintance of my 
younger days. ‘This, with me, is an 
object of much superior cousidera- 
tion to that of any literary credit I 
have the least pretensions to aspire 
to; whatever may have been con- 
ceived 
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ceived or affected to be thought of 
me in respect to the frequent publi- 
cation of my sentiments; which hav- 
jug been on subjects invariably com- 
ing from and addressed to the heart, 
1 have the pleasure to be convinced, 
have met with that approbation from 
those whom I most wish to interest, 
which | have ever been far more so- 
licitous to obtain than any distinction 
that could be acquired by genius or 
Jearning, were I possessed of cither. 
In revisiting the place I date from, 
** How many fond memorials rise 
From every spot I see !” 
And the painful apprehension ex- 
pressed in the succeeding lines— 

** But who can tell if former friends 

Will e’er remember me.”—CarkTER. 
has been happily done away. 

The house in which I passed six 
years of my early life, from the age of 
fifteen to twenty-one, as a clerk in the 
profession I had chosen, or rather was 
chosen for me, is ene of the most re- 
spectable description for a country 
town, detached from other houses,and 
commanding, in frout, a pleasant view 
of the sea, and from a side window 
above, at which my wrilting-desk was 
placed, a prospect of the Sussex hills 
in the neighbourhood of my present 
residence, with the conspicuous and 
well-remembered object of Farleigh 
church, or what I have always taken 
and still believe to be sv, though I 
am told it is questionable. It was im- 
possible for me to behold once more 
even the exterior of this dwelling, 
which | find but little altered, with- 
out a grateful respect to the memory 
of my old master (an obsolete term, I 
believe, with clerks of the present day) 
from whom | constantly received the 
most liberal treatment,and every rea- 
sonable indulgence ; a still more cor- 
dial recollection of his nephew and 
contemporary clerk arose to enforce 
its peculiar claim, of whom I can 
truly say that he possessed the warm- 
est heart, the most engaging manners, 
and was inall respects worthy of a firm 
and lasting friendship which existed 
between us; ov his part to the latest 
hour of life, and will continue on 
mine undiminished as long as I retain 
the tender but now mournful remem- 
brance of his estimable qualities, and 
of our summer evening walks on the 
sea shore, which, in regard to him and 
other dear companions of my youth, 
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presents an awful and impressive con- 
sideration of that rapid stream of 
time by which they have been carried 


on to the ocean of eternity. The 
reader will perceive that I have 
adopted this idea from one of Addi- 
son's Spectators, in which he intro- 
duces a very fine allegorical picture of 
human life, and I have never met with 
any thing more «pprupriate to my 
present subject. 

The sea is an object which, even 
from its maguitude alone, is one of 
the grandest on the theatre of Nature ; 
and, connected as it is in the minds of 
most men with the remembrance of 
some deceased or far distant friend, 
affords the most interesting, sublime, 
and instructive contemplations; not 
only to those who “ remain in ships, 
and occupy their business in great 
waters,” of whom it is justly remark- 
ed in the inspired writings that they 
more especially “ see the works of the 
Lord, aud his wonders in the deep ;” 
but also those who stand securely ou 
the shore, when “at his word the 
stormy wind ariseth, which lifteth 
up the waves thereof,” and behold 
their fellow creatures, in utterdismay, 
** carried up to the heaven, and down 
again to the depths ;” or when they 
are awakened in a tempestuous night 
from that repose on their beds, 
which a firm habitation and every 
external requisite for safety and 
comfort can supply, when, amidst all 
this security in their ewn persons, 
they wake to the consideration of 
those fearful daugers to which they 
know so many of the human race, and 
possibly some of their dearest rela- 
tives, are exposed “in an hour like 
this;” it is surely impossible for a 
mind of common sensibility not to be 
seriously alarmed with apprehension 
and compassion for them, not to of- 
fer up an earnest prayer for their de- 
liverance, and to “ praise the Lord for 
his goodness when he maketh the 
storm to cease.” Many a night of 
this description have I telt the most 
alarming inquietudes for all who are 
subjected to the perils of the sea, and 
in particular for one inexpressibly 
dear to my paternal affections, who, 
1 bless God, was safely conducted by 
his providence over the trackless 
deep, although he afterwards fell a 
victim to the destructive climate of a 
distant country. 

Having contemplated the oa 
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this terrific point of view, I return to 
those pensive reflections excited by 
the memory of my former young 
companions, and of him in particular 
with whom | was accustomed to enjoy 
the summer evenings to which I have 
alluded, whenthe gentle undulation of 
its surface responded to the soft and 
plaintive notes of his flute, while we 
sat togther on a seat which we had 
fixed in a favourite spot upon the 
beach, and beheld the distant ships 
pursuing their course “ on the wide 
expanse of waters.” Those ships, or 
rather, | should say, the greater part 
of them that were embarked therein, 
have long since, in all human proba- 
bility, finished their repeated voyages; 
some, doubtless, es. pe grave in the 
overwhelming element, others reach- 
ed their destined ports. May those 
who have passed “ the waves of this 
troublesome world experience the 
blessing implored for them at their 
birth, and be now at rest” in the land 
of everlasting life; and all who are 
yet striving amidst its tumultuous 
hillows, seek their final repose on 
“the rock of ages,” the only roek 
which can for safety be approached in 
the hour of danger and distress. 
Before I leave a place in which 
every surrounding object has called 
forth these reflections, and made that 
impression on my mind which is inse- 
parably attached to the remembrance 
of our young associates in the latter 
part of life, I will close the subject 
with a serious admonition to those 
who are now forming their early 
friendships. Without supposing that 
they are cither absolutely associates 
in habiis of dissipation, or wholly ex- 
empt from youthful error, let them 
learn from the experience of all who 
have preceded them in life, that exact- 
ly as their present conduct and pur- 
suits are influenced by the principles 
of virtue or of vice, will be their con- 
scious satisfaction or their lasting re- 
gret for many a distant day, when 
time shall have swept away the com- 
panions of their youth, and left them 
to the feelings which will certainly 
arise whenever they return to the 
place of their former residence, and 
especially if it leads them to a solitary 
walk on the sea shore, where the re- 
gular succession of advancing and re- 
ecding waves affords a striking em- 
blem of successive generations, and 
will anticipate the blissful peace or 
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impending terrors of that inevitable 

hour which is to fix their fate for 

ever. Ww. B. 
———a 

Mr. Urnsan, /Vorcester,March iT. 

TL AVING lately received a letter 

from a learned and highly re- 
spected friend at Exeter, I shall be 
greatly obliged by your ingerting, in 
your valuable Miscellany, the follow- 
ing extract, and my comments upon 
it. 1 have never scen the work 
alluded to. 

“4 modern French Philosopher 
(I believe a Mons. Lambert) has pub- 
lished a theory of the heavens, which 
seems to contain some new thoughts. 
He suppores that there is one grand 
centre in the middle of the universe ; 
that the centre of our system is nog 
the sun, as generally supposed, but an 
opaque spot, which reflects a pale 
light in the constellation Orion ; 
around which centre the sun revolves 
in a small orbit, besides revolving on 
his own axis; that beyond our sys- 
tem other systems revolve round their 
proper centres; all which centres he 
conceives to be opaque bodies; that 
an aggregate of these systems, con- 
sisting of a certain number, each hay- 
ing its own sun, stars, &c. the inferior 
drawn after the superior by the law 
of attraction, move together round a 
common centre ; and, finally, that the 
whole world, or universe of systems, 
moves round the grand universal ccu- 
tre. This last idea strikes me as pre- 
senting to the mind so grand, so sim- 
ple, so sublime, and so harmonious a 
spectacle, as gradually amuses the 
imagination, and raises the thoughts 
to the contemplation of the stupend- 
ous works of the adorable Author of 
these innumerable worlds beyond 
worlds, and systems beyond systems.” 

Now, Mr. Urban, from this extract, 
so clegantly expressed by my friend, 
(not presuming to follow him through - 
the whole of his heavenly reverie, but 
confining myself solely to whatis ap- 
parent m our own system, as proper 
only for man to sean) I certainly 
think that Lambert's discovery is so 
very reasonable, that'it has shaken, 
though, perhaps, not totally over- 
thrown, the Copernican or Newton- 
ian system; because that system, in 
supposing the sun himself to be the 
centre, and at the sanie time admit- 
ting him to move in the ecliptic, re- 
fules itself, For bow does it move? 
decing 
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Seeing it is physically impossible for 
acentre to move, does it move ina 
straight line up and down? No! that 
cannot be. It assuredly must revolve 
round a centre, as Lambert says; for 
that is most reasonable to the studi- 
ous mind; because, in my corception, 
the moving of the planets with such 
wonderful velocity in a circle, as they 
are supposed to do, nay must do, Is 
the efficient cause of their keeping so 
regularly in their orbits; which a 
straight line could never perform, the 
Almighty power being out of the 
question. Seeing then, as I said be- 
fore, it is impossible in human con- 
ception for a centre to move, the fol- 
Jowiwg question arises in my wind. If 
it be admitted that Lambert is right, 
and that the sun moves in an orbit, 
whose ceutre is the ceatre of our sys- 
tem, is not that orbit perpendicular 
or vertical to the orbits of our earth 
and the other planets, and in a North 
and South plane; and thereby the 
efficient cause of summer and winter 
in them all, if i may be allowed the 
bold conjecture ; supposing them to 
revolve inthe same parallel or horizou- 
tal plane with the earth? Again, the 
supposition that the sun's orbit is per- 
pendicular or vertical, and in a North 
and South plane, being admitted, I 
conceive that the aphelion of the sun 
must be when he enters into Cancer 
and Capricorn, and the diameter of 
the earth's orbit passes through the 
centre of the sun’s orbit from those 
signs, aud in a North and South plane; 
and the perihelion, when he enters 
imto Aries and Libra, and the diameter 
of the carth’s orbit passes through the 
centre of the sun’s orbit, and the cen- 
tre of the sun himself, from those 
signs, and in an East aud West plane. 
These premises being granted, t think 
they clearly confirm the adage that 
the sun is nearer the earth in the mid- 
dle of winter than in summer; be- 
eause it is demonstratively so by the 
difference between the diagonal, or 
inclined, distauce of the sun from the 
earth in the aphelion, and the paral- 
‘Jel distance in the perihelion, which, 
of course, must be considerably more 
than the radius of the sun’s orbit; 
that is, the half of 23°30”. And it 
also proves that the sun is absolutely 
nearer Lo us in England when it is in 
Capricorn than in Cancer, because we 
are situated belween the fiftieth and 
sixticth degrees of North latitude. 
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Methinks, Mr. Urban, this reasonable 
system of Lambert’s might be illus- 
trated by the idea of two circles, one 
within the other; of such different 
sizes, in proportion, as the orbits of 
the suv and the earth may be sup- 
posed to be, revolving parallelly and 
perpendicularly, or vertically and ho- 
rizontally, on an imaginary centre, 
common to them both ; the parallel, 
or larger one, representing the hori- 
zon*, and divided into twelve parts 
for the several months or signs; and 
the perpendicular, or smaller one, re- 
presenting the meridian, and divided 
into 360 degrees. Then supposing 
the smaller one to be the sun’s orbit, 
in a North and South plane, and both 
of them in operation; when the 
smaller one has risen thirty degrees 
from the parallel one, we may rea- 
sonably suppose the sun is entering 
Taurus; and when it has risen thi-ty 
degrees more, then he is entering 
Gemini; and when thirty degrees 
more, then he is entering Cancer, or 
at his zenith or apheliou; and down 
again to Libra, and back to Aries, 
from whence he set out. I am pleas- 
ed with this idea, as it is new to my 
thoughts this moment; and | think 
it gives a better idea of the efficient 
cause of summer and winter on our 
earth (and we may reasonably sup- 
pose on the other planets also) than 
any | have ever met with for simpli- 
city. Upon the whole, Mr. Urban, 
this is one of those heavenly contem- 
— that I have heretofore al- 
uded to on a serious occasion (see last 
vol. p. 195) * that lead us to wonder 
and adore.” If I am in error in 
any part, I shall be obliged in be- 
ing set right by any of your Astrono- 
mical Correspondents, : 

P. S. Mr, Urban is submissively re- 
quested to inform the Architect, 
through the medium of his Miscellany, 
from one of the mast zealous approv- 
ers of his laudable pursuits, who 
wishes he was Surveyor General of all 
the Cathedrals in this kingdom ; that 
if, in his approaching summer excur- 
sion, he could make Worcester in 
his way, it would be very desirable ; as 
there are some very material im- 
provements projecting in the Cathe- 





*Can it be.a question whether the 
plane of the earth's or the sun's orbit 
may be supposed vertical or perpendicu- 
lartous? 1 have presumed the latter. 
dral, 

















dral, and a word of advice from him 
would be highly gratifying to the 
Dignitaries of that venerable struc- 
ture; and he himself would be also 
gratified by a sight of some beautiful 
fragments, perhaps parts of the origi- 
nal altar screen. And that this is no 
subterfuge nor quirk to deceive, you, 
Mr. Urban, have the author’s name, 
and may tell him if you please. R. 
— a 
Mr. Ursan, Sloane-st. May 5. 

OU must well remember the wel- 

come with which Mr. Burke's 
famous work on the Frencu Revo- 
LuTion was received by the higher 
circles of society when it first appear- 
ed ; and how sensibly its infuence was 
immediately after extended and felt 
through the larger masses of the 
people. That seasonadble perform- 
ance was often, Sir, the theme of 
your commendation; and the page, 
which introduced the fallen Manic 
ANTotNetreE, to the sympathy of this 
Nation, was, at the period mentioned, 
as frequently recited, as a favourite 
passage in Shakspear. 

I do not mean, at the present mo- 
ment, to abate the least portion from 
the merit of the patriotic and animat- 
ed author; but that Mr. Burke had 
read, with the earnestness of an ad- 
mirer, a short poem by the late Lord 
Lyrrecron, and transfused the noble 
author’s spirit into the descriptive 
passage alluded to, the following com- 
parative extracts must demonstrate : 
and fromthe corresponding fervour of 
language, ideas, and imagery, the 
claim lo on1ei1NALity cannot belong 
to Mr. Burke. The death of Lord 
Lyttelton took place, I believe, early 
in 1779. 


Extract from the Address to Lady 
Cat—n A—ns—y, on her depar- 
ture for Ireland. 


From the poems of Thomas Lord Lyt- 

telton, published by Kearsley in 1780. 

« But I, alas! fix’d on this hated shore, 

With eyes enamour'’d shall behold no 

more [light 

That blaze-of beauty, whose excessive 

With giddy rapture dims the aching 

sight. [less pride 

O Daucurer of the Rose! O match- 

Of Nature! lovelier than the Spartan 

bride ! (deed 

For thee contending nations might in- 
For better reason than Jdchaia bleed. 

Could we give HeLey’s soul-subduing 

charms, [to arms ; 

Light up all Greece, and fire the world 
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And must we tamely suffer and deplore 
The loss of thee ?—our HELEN, now no 
more! 
Tue Sun or Cuivarry ts ser! The Ack 
Of Heroes past and sunk,—that noble 
rage [main, 
Which urg’d Ulysses thro’ the stormy 
And spurr’d Zydides to the Phrygian 
plain. [draws ? 
Who now dis sword, in such a quarrel, 
What Greek, what Trojan in a Woman's 
cause 2” 


Extract fromMr.Borxe’s Reflections 
onthe Frencu Revorvrion. 

“ It is now sixteen or seventeen years 
since I saw the Queen of France, then the 
Dauphiness, at Versailles; and surely 
never alighted on this orb, which she 
hardly seemed to touch, a more pe- 
LIGHTFUL vision. IT saw her just above 
the horizon, decorating and cheering the 
elevated sphere she just began to move 
in,—g/ittering like the morning star, 
full of life, and splendour, anid joy.” - - - 
---- “Little did I dream that I should 
have lived to see such disasters fallen 
upon her in a nation of gallant men, in 
a nation of men of honour and of cava- 
liers. I thought ten thousand swords 
must have leaped from their scabbards to 
avenge even a look tlrat threatened her 
with insult, But the Ace of Cutvatey 
is GONE !” W. Py 

I 

Mr. Unnan, North Sheen, April 4. 

Is answer to your Correspondent, 

R. S, page 31i: All altars ia 
churches were -ordered to be taken 
down, and tables placed ia their stead, 
in the 4th year of Edward the Sixth. 

For au answer to his 3d query, I 
refer him to Baker's Chroniele, p. i6. 
“ Canute, being one time at Southamp- 
ton, he commanded that bis chair of 
state should be set on the shore whea 
the sea began to flow, and then sitting 
down there, in the presence of his 
many attendauts, he spake tius to that 
element: J churge thee that thou pre- 
sume not to enter my land, nor wet 
these robes of thy lord,that ure about 
me. But the sea giving no heed to ° 
his command, but keeping oun its usu- 
al course of tide, first wet his shires, 
and afterwards his thighs, whereupon, 
suddeuly arising, he thus spake in the 
hearing of them all: Let ail the 
world’s inhabitanis know that vain and 
weai: is the power of their kings, and 
that none is worthy of the name of 
king, but He that keeps both heaven 
and earth in obedience. Aiter wiich 
time he would never suffer the crown 
te be put upon his head, but presently 
crowned 
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I wish, with much diffidence, to offer 
a few remarks, which I presume may 
throw some light on the subject. 

The system which presents itself in 
the animal creation, of the strong 


crowned therewith the picture of 
Christ on the Cross at Winchester ; 
from which example arose, perhaps, 
the custom to hang up the armour 
of Worthies in churches as offerings 
consecrated to him who is the Lord 
of battle.” 

So far Baker’s conjecture.—But, 
in my humble opinion, it originated 
from Grecian and Roman trophies, 
of which we have innumerable in- 
stances in Homer, and Virgil, and 
other writers both in prose and verse. 
The grave of the soldier was distin- 
guished by his weapons ; that of the 
mariner by his oar; and, in short, the 
implemeuts of every art and profession 
accompanied their masters, and re- 
mained as monuments to preserve 
their memory. Hence Alpenor is in- 
troduced by Homer begging Ulysses 
to fix the oar he used to row with, 
upon histomb. Opyss. 2. 77. 

TAUTG TE WoL TIAL, Tkas T Ear TUpew 
tpetpaty, 

on «um Puce 260 >. > Dam 

72 xs g@os EpiTTOV, twy ET EMOLS 
Eraporosy. 

So also Euripides, Heraclid, 736. 

2 = - = = tperas pierces 

wavtiuxiay Pyovre WoArabwy o9ev. 

Amongst the Latin writers we have 

many instances, one or two of which I 

will subjoin. Ving. 4. xi. 80. 


Addit equos et tela, quibus spoliaverat 


hostem. 
And again, Zn. xi, 192. 


- - - - - Sparguntur et arma 


Hine alii spolia occisis direpta Latinis 

Conjiciunt igni, galeas, ensesque de- 
coros, &c, 

We may add also * Zn. viii. 183. 

Lucan, viii. 735. &e. &e. 

If any of your Readers can give a 
belter reason for the hanging up of 
armour, it will be gladly received by, 

Yours, &c. D. M. 





Mr. Unsan, Ludstone, April 21. 
[° answer to some queries of Jo- 
HANNES in p. 227, relative to the 
Death of Birds, and their final retreat, 





* We refer our readers besides to 
Eustath. Hiad ». v. ¢1. En. vii. v. 183. 
Horat. Epistt. i. l.v.4. Ovid. Trist. iv. 
Juven. Satt. x. v. 133. Sidon. Apollin. 
Panegyric. Stat. Thebaid. En. xi. 4. 


Eurip. Soph. Aischyl. Senec. Liv. Tacit. 
&e, Ke. 


preying on the weak in uniform 
gradation, is, at first view, one of ap- 
parent cruelty; aud although the 
species of each is preserved for a 
time for the purposes of propagation 
and increase, yet the certain conse- 
quence, finally, must be to alla prenia- 
ture and violent death, and old age 
or gradual decay is, perhaps, very 
seldom permitted. Whilst the powers 
bestowed for the preservation of each 
individual species, can act with energy, 
life is extended and enjoyed. On the 
first approaches of infirmity, if not 
before, each becomes the victim of 
its superior and more active enemy, 
and each, in their turn, suffer the ’ 
pains of death, destroying aud de- 
stroyed. In this view where are we 
to find old age or gradual decay ; or 
where the dead bodies of birds or ani- 
mals? I mean generally of the ani- 
mal creation. 

Yet in this system, apparently so 
cruel, mercy is kindly mixed, and the 
goodness of the Creator is manifest ; 
for can we fancy or draw a picture of 
amore destitute and miserable crea- 
ture than an aged Hare or Fox, a de- 
crepid Crow, or bird of prey? In the 
human species, the infirmities of age 
and decay of nature are supported 
and assisted to the last period of pro- 
tracted life by the affections and at- 
tachments of relatives and friends; 
anda lengthened existence is permitted 
and endured; not so in the inferior 
orders of animal life, where attach- 
ment is merely temporary between 
the parent and its offspring ; and if 
old age or gradual decay were allow- 
ed, it would be an existence of hun- 
ger, misery, and pain: but in mercy 
the arrangemcat is otherwise, and the 
dissolution of animals is sudden and 
certain; cutting shorter the period of 
life, itis true; but at the same time 
lessening the pains of death. 1t must 
be admitted that some animals die of 
disease, and a few possibly of old age ; 
but their bodics are soon disposed of 
by hungry scavengers, who, in their 
moonlight marches, scent the car- 
cases, and remove them from the eye 
of day. 

With respect to Flies, many species 
retire at the approach of winter into 

warm 
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warm corners and dark recesses of 
buildings, and survive our coldest 
winters; and are, at the opening of 
each spring, the prolific parents of 
our numerous swarins, which, though 
in some instances annoying and 
troublesome, are needful iu the scale ; 
and their busy hum, in the shady co- 
verts of woods and green hedges, isa 
pleasing accompaniment of the varied 
sounds and circumstances of an au- 
tumnal evening’s walk. 

Of swallows much has been said and 
written ; little doubt remains of their 
annual migration, excepting a few in- 
stances of late hatches. On the 30th 
of March last, mid-day, I observed a 
single house martiv,hawking apparenrt- 
ly after ils prey, ra‘her ir r in its 
motions—a moist glooy day, mode- 
rate in temperature; this was in Nor- 
bury Park, near Box-hill, Surrey. 


Yours, &e. R. C. 
———e—— 
Mr. Urnsan, Birmingham, Jan.1. 


NCLOSED isa sketch of the Sta- 
que erected to the memory of the 
immortal Nexson, in the centre of 
the market-place of this town, exe- 
cuted in bronze, by Westmacott, a 
statuary of the first eminence. For 
this patriotic testimony of grateful 
veneration, a subscription of up- 
wards of 3000/. was raised among the 
inhabitants, at the period when the 
glorious victory of Trafalgar animat- 
ed the breast of every Briton with joy 
and gratitude. 

In this work, intended to perpetu- 
ate the greatest example of Naval 
genius, Simplicity has been the 
chitf object in the arrangement. The 
Hero is represented in a reposed and 
dignified attitude, the left arm reclin- 
ed upon an anchor. He appears ina 
costume of his country, invested with 
the insignia of those honours by which 
his Sovereign and distant Princes dis- 
tinguished Lins. To the right of the 
Statue ie introduced the grand symbol 
ofthe Naval profession: Victory, the 
constant leader of her favourite Hero, 
embcllishes the prow. To the left is 
disposed a sail, which, passing behind 
the statue, gives breadth to that view 
of the composition. Above the shi 
is the fac-simile of the Flag Staff 
truck of the L’Orient, fished up by 
Sir 5. Hood the day following the 
battle of the Nile, presented by him 
to Lord Nelson, and now deposited at 
Gent. Mae. May, 1812. 
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Milford, as a trophy of that ever- 
memorable action. Tiis groupe is 
surmounted upon a pedestal of sta- 
tuary marble. A circular form has 
been selected as best adapted to the 
situation. 

To personify that affectionate re- 
gard which caused the present patri- 
otic tribute to be raised, tie ‘Town of 
Birmingham, murally crowned, in a 
deject attitude, is represented 
mourning her loss. She is accom- 
panied by groupes of Genii, or (hil- 
dren, in allusion to the rising race, 
who offer her consolation by bring- 
ing her trident and rudder. In the 
front of the pedestal is au scription. 
(See Plate 11.) 

Yours,&c. Josern Wivpay. 
—_—aa 


Mr. Unpan, Chelsea, May 3. 
OGER ASCHAM was born at 
Kirby-weik in the county of Yor:., 

and was buried in St. Scpuichre’s 
church iu London. His wife, whose 
maiden name was How, is also inter- 
red there; but Stowe mentivus no mo- 
nument erected to their memory. 

In answer to your Correspondent B. 
Stephen Gardiner was supposed to 
be the illegitimate son of Dr. Lionel 
Woodville, Bishop of Salisbury, bro- 
ther to Elizabeth, <dward the Fourth’s 
Queen; he went by the name of Ste- 
phens till after he became Bishop of 
Winchester, when he assumed the 
arms and name of bis repuicd tather 
(Gardiner), whom his moilher niarried, 
though in a menial situaiion, to con- 
ceai the incontinence of the bishop, 

He is said to have died ab: ve half a 
Protestant, though the promoter, if 
not abettor, of the wany and cruel 
sanguimary acts in the reign of Queen 
Mary. 

He died at Whitehall of the gout,and 
we must suppese vumarricd, since he 
refused to subscribe to the lawtulness 
of clergy men’s marriage, when urged 
so to do with otuer articics by the . 
Lord Protector, afver two years con- 
finement in the Tower, . 

A Consrans Reaper. 
i 

‘* JEtas parentum pejor avis tulit 

Nos nequieres, mox daturos 
Progeniem vitiosiorem,””— Hor. 


Mr. Urpan, April 15. 


ASHION, in every civilized coun- 
try, ina greater or less degree, 
holds powerful sway ; but in none per- 


haps 
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haps is it listened to with more reve- 
rence than in our own; for here the 
fickle goddess is attended with a nu- 
merous ug of infatuated votaries, 
who wait But to obey the mandates of 
her will ; and though they be ever so 
abéurd, they are received with joy, and 
performed with alicrity. And were 
she satisfied in making us * the go, 


the gape, the stare, the gaze” of the ° 


multitude, by the singularity of our 
appearance, or the notoriety of our 
manners, vay, even did she allow us to 
be sincere though servile imitators of 
our stage coachmen in dress, and of 
our stable-boys in lacguage, no great 
harm would be done: inasmuch as 
we should then be but our own dupes, 
and the irumpeters of our own folly, 
and serve but to shew the frivolity of 
the t:mes in which we live, and 
“* How arts increase in this degenerate 
age, (the stage, 
Peers monnt the box, and horses tread 
Whilst waltzing females,with unblushing 


face, 
Disdain to dance but in a man’s em- 
brace.” SHERIDAN. 


But now-a-days,and I glow with shame 
as! record it, Fashion has conspired 
with Folly in making us brutish and 
cruel—I am alluding to the rage for 
races against time, and the disgrace- 
ful mania for boxing matches. The 
first may be very fairly classed as a 
species of coolanc¢ deliberative cruelty, 
and to serve the worst of. purposes, 
avarice and pride. When we are stak- 
ing large sums on the speed of ovr 
horse, and back him to go a distance 
greater than nature can sustaic ; does 
it net shew a mind devoid of the feel- 
ing of humanity, which blindly sacri- 
fices the life of au useful animal (for 
they trequently have died in the triai) 
for the petty pride of proving he is 
fleet of fout, and of filling your 
pe kets with the gold his exertions 

av« earned for you. “ ‘The butcher 
rel uteth not at the bleating of the 
lamb; neither is the heart of the 
cruel moved with jity.”—But tie 
boxing m-onia is, if poss ble, more dis- 
graceful, and more dangerous in its 
consequences. When we not only 
tolerate, but with feelings of debgit 
ge ary cistance to behold, tvoe cham- 
pions of the fistic art, bruise eacn other 
with the inveteracy of sworn foes, 
we cannot say much for our taste; 
but, on the contrary, cannot | utallow 
it to be sunk very, very low, ia the 


scale of wisdom «ind morality. But 
this is not the worst of the matter; we 
are not considered inen of spirit un- 
less we bet, learn the slang, and be 
able to * mill, fib, or give a cross but- 
tock,” with the best of them, and in 
time this disgraceful mania grows on 
us, we neglect our occupations, and 
become associated with some of the 
most worthless of society. 

As some prvof ihat these are some- 
thing more than bare assertions, | have 
to relate, that the swarthy champion 
of Pugilism, Molyneux, and the spar- 
ring Powers, have beenexhibiting the 
noble art of self defence, as they term 
it, in Salisbury and its vicinity; the con- 
sequence of wh.ch has been that nota 
night elapsed, but the house the 
champions took up as their abode, 
was besieged as though the Regent’s 
levee had been held there, and happy 
and proud was that man, who had 
the heuour of sparring with these 
men of wonder and admiration; nay 
not even the Persian ambassador 
himself had more respect shewn him, 
than have these fashionable nuisances. 
The result of all this bas been, and 
will be, the neglect of business; every 
one, iv the hopes of becoming an ama- 
teur, has become a bruiser, and the 
"eat have already reaped a golden 

arvest, through the foily of their 
towns: ep, in supplyiug the nume- 
rous demands for those nec.ssary 
badges of the art, boxing-gloves. 

Surely then it will net now be urg- 
ed that this is an amusement worthy 
of Englishmen, or that it becomes us 
to patronize that as a maniy and use- 
ful science, which undoubtedly shews 
the depravity of our taste, or to en- 
courege that as useful which will as 
undoubtedly prove a misfortune, 

I have, | perceive, now to beg par- 
don to a numerous party of the sons 
of Folly, whom I bave passed by with- 
out mention; I allude to the Don 
Whiskerandos of the day; but as si- 
lence has ever been a mark of con- 
tempt, aud as they have very lately 
sustained a defeat in losing their lea- 
der Baron Geramb, I wiii not now 
giory over their mistortunes — sed 
tamen in pretio—as they still have a 
vaiue in serving as iand-marks to 
war the nowary to stecr clear of the 
sivals of folly, foppery, aid impu- 
deuce. 

Yours, &c. 


OBSERVATOR. 
LETTER 
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Letrer IV.on Acoustics. 
Addressed to Mr. ALexanver, Dur- 
ham-pluce, West Hackney. 

N delivering a Course of Lectures 
ou Experimental Philosophy, the 
lecturer illustrates his principles by 
exa.ople. Words convey a very in- 
adequate idea of the sensatiou expe- 
rienc d by an electric shuck: and in 
Musick, to give one, who has never 
heard the result, any clear idea of the 
effect of an interval a comma out of 
tune, is impossibie. Wishing, there- 
fore, to unite practice with theory, I 
would advise you, before you read the 
observations | am going to offer on 
the diatonic scale, to tune fifteen 
notes of your piauo forte, by making 
the chords of C, F, G, with a major 
third, perfect; and comparing, dur- 
ing the process of tuning, the inter- 
vals with each other ; and tune the re- 
maining notes of the scale to the 
notes already obtained. This will an- 
swer a valuable purpose; because, 
when you come afterwards to alter 
the arrangement of the intervals, or 
change the pitch of a string previously 
tuned, you will hear how much it de- 
viates from the pilch required; and 
thus be convinced, for example, that 
if A vibrates only 400 times in a se- 
cond as major sixth above C, and 
must vibrate 405 Limes to make a per- 
fect fifth above D, how very great an 
alteration is produced in pitch by so 
small an increase of vibrations, as the 
adding of 5 to 400. 
Of the Diatonic Scale. 
The scale called by the Grecks the 


Diatonic Scale, probably received 
1 ti ri Fi 
C D E F 
Key Tone Tone _ Sem. 
Note Greater Lesser 
240 270 300 320 


Now suppose, instead of taking the 
third tone less from the second of the 
key, we take it tone greater; see 
what will be the consequence. 

{ must observe, Sir, by the way, 
that the addition of musical intervals 
is effected by multiplying the nume- 
rators (that is, the upper figures of the 
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this appellation, because it contains 
a greater number of tones@ia the oc- 
tave than the Chromatic, which pro- 
ceeded (with them) by three semitones 
anda minor third; or the Exharmo- 
nic, which consisted of three dreses 
or quarter tones, after a wide gap, te 
a similar arrangement. 

The modern Diatonic scale con- 
sists of the elements (or component 
parts) tone greater, tone less, and 
semitone. It is the collocation of 
the two semitones in the octave 
which constitutes the mode of the 
key; that is, whether it is a major or 
minor key; in other words, a key 
with a major or minor third. 

In perfect tune, or the Diatonic 
Scale perfectly in tune, there is no 
such thing as a semitone; because 
}% the ratio of the semitone, is neither 
the half of tone greater, the ratio of 
which is §, or tone less, the ratio of 
which is ¥ *. 

But, as you, Sir, are not a Mathema- 
tician; before we proceed, i will again 
advert to ratio or proportion. 

I said above that the ratio of tote 
greater was 3. Now if in the same 
time that the lower sound wakes 8 
vibrations, the upper sound makes 9 
vibrations, these sounds will be in the 
ratio of 8 to 9. 

The Diatonic major scale requires 
the following arrangement of the 
tones greater and lesser and semi- 
tones. The upper line gives the pro- 
vortional length of a string, and the 
con the vibrations of each interval, 
assuming 240 vibrations for C, at 
concert pitch. 


q ? ts 
G A B Cc 
Tone Tone Sem. Octave 
Greater Lesser 
$60 400 450 480 


fraction) into each other, and multi- 
plying the denominators (or lower 
figures of the fraction) into each 
other §x $=}. Now $ does uot 
equal ¢, the ratio of C major third. It 
must, therefore, be greater or less, 
The difference is found by substrac- 
tion; and substraction of musical in- 





* It hach long since been demonstrated, that there is no such thing.as a just 
hemitone practicable in musick, and the like for the division of a tone into any 
number of equal parts; three, four, or more. For, et the proportion of a 

9 


tone to be as 9 to 8, the half of that note must be as 
which are incommensurable ‘quantities; and that of a 


to ,/8, or as 3 to 4/2, 


to the 4/2, that is, as 3 


quarter note 4/9 to 4/8, which is more incommensurate ; and the like for any 


number of equa! parts ; 
number. Smith’s Harmonics. 


which will never fall in with the proporcions pf number te 


tervals 
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tervals is performed by division 


of the ratios. ¢¢-—> ¢= #43 which 
reduced to ils lowest terms gives 
i} Two tones greater, therefore, 
exceed a perfect major third by 
the ratio #%, a deviation from perfect 
tune exceedingly offensive to a mo- 
derately correct ear. 

But this famous comma is of too 
much importance to he passed over 
without explanation. Indeed you 

‘will hereafter find that the tempera- 
ment of the musicdl scale is mea- 
sured by fractious of this interval. 

If in the same time as a second for 
instance, the ower sound makes 80 vi- 
bralions, the upper sound makes$1, or 
vice versa, these two sounds are a 
comma out of tune. One of them is 
a comma sharper than the other, and 
consequently they are not unisons. 

But to return to the Diatonic scale. 
Now the seven notes in the Diatonic 
scale are noi in tune with respect to 
each other. The fourth, though it is 
perfectly in tune with the key note, 
1s not in tune with the second of the 
key ; and the second of the key is not 
in tune with the sixth of the key. 

We will prove this. The fourth of 
the key makes a minor third to the 
second of the key. Now the ratio of 
a minor third is 3. And the vibra- 
tions of D were 270; $ of 270 = 324: 
but the vibrations of F were only 
$20; consequently they are not quick 
enough to give a perfect minor third 
above D. 320.324°°:80:°81. To 
he read thus: as 320 is to 324° ° so is 
80. 81. D and F, the second and 
—_ of the key, are a comma tov 

at. 

Let us try the second and sixth of 
the key, riz. D and A. The vibrations 
of D are 270. j of 270 are 405. But 
the vibrations of A in the Diatonic 
scaleare only 400. 400; 405 3; 80.81. 
A, therefore, is a comma too flat for 
D. Hence it fellows that the Dia- 
tonic scale, for perfect tune, requires 
nine instead of seven sounds in the 
octave. The voice and instruments 
capable of altering the pitch of sounds 
at pleasure, make such alterations as 
may occasionally be requisite. But 
iu instruments of fized sounds, as the 
organ and piano forte, no such requi- 
site alterations for perfect tune can 
take place; hence the necessity for a 
tempcrament: a subject hereafter to 
be discussed. 


Yours, &c. Cc. J.S. 


Mr. Urnspan, Bath, April 6. 
AVING returned nearly all the 
Subscriptions to a proposed 
Translation of Strabo, I think it can- 
did to acquaint any literary person, 
who may be disposed to undertake an 
English version of the Geography of 
Strabo, that I lately committed to the 
flames the whole of my labours; and, 
therefore, the enterprize is again open 
to any adventurer. I add, also, that 
my late accomplished friend, Dr. Ley- 
den, had translated several books of 
Strabo, of which he gave me a list, 
distinguishing them into those written 
in short hand, and those written at 
length. 1 never, however, saw any 
part of Dr. Leyden’s translation. 
Yours, &c. Tos. Fatconer, 
a 

Mr. Ursan, May |. 

I UCH interest has of late been ex- 

cited by the disputes between 
Churchmen and Methodists. No 
doubt the progress of the latter is 
more extensive than any friend of the 
Establishment can approve; but I 
wish it to be candidiy considered, 
whether we ourselves (I speak as a 
Miuister of the Establishment) are en- 
tirely free from blame in this matter ? 

Let us examine, for a moment, how 
we stand in the affair. 

We are already in possession of the 
sae ag ers of the Faith; and 

ave the Scriptures, I think, in our 
favour. The people, for the most 
part, are born and brought up in the 
bosom ef the Church. Their tenden- 
cies, and first impressions, are favour- 
able to the Church, and to her Minis- 
ters. We have the advantage of edu- 
cation and connexions on our side, of 
property and consideration in the 
State. 

Whence then, 1 ask, does it arise, 
that, with these advantages, so many, 
wipe wel among the lower classes, 

all off from the Church? The love 

of novelty, although a strong princi- 
ple of action, can scarcely be a cause 
adequate to such an effect. Besides, 
if novelty were the principal cause, 
that cause must every day decrease. 

In my opinion, the Methodists, asa 
sect, are an inconvenience naturally 
arising out of the relaxed state of dis- 
cipline amongst ourselves; and until 
that can be corrected, in all probabi- 
lity the evil will increase rather than 
diminish. 

Non-residence amongst the Paro- 

chial 
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chial Clergy is, | apprehend, a leading 
cause of the increase of the Metho- 
disis. And I am confirmed in this 
opinion from observing, that in those 
Country Parishes where the Minister 
is resident and active amongst his 
people, the Methodists rarely attain 
to such influence, as to become for- 
midabie to the Church. 

The lower classes of the people, 
Mr. Urban, are not insensible to the 
attentions of their Minister, ner un- 
grateful for them. If he reside among 
them, and is punctual in discharging 
the duties of his Church ; if he pay 
them occasional visits of friendship, at 
their houses, and enter into religious 
conversation with them; if he attend 
their sick, aud shew a disposition to 
assist them in their temporal as well 
as spiritual necessities; if he catechise 
their children; send some of them to 
school, according to his ability; and 

revail with his more opulent parish- 
loners to assist in sending others; the 
Minister of a parish so treated, need 
not be afraid of Methodism*, nor any 
other species of religious dissent. 

All this, you will say, is nothing 
more than our duty; and nothing 
more, | am persuaded, than numbers 
of our brethern would gladly perform, 
if they had it in theif power; I will 
also add that it is nothing more than 
was originally intended, when Parishes 
were first set out, and liberally en- 
dowed with Tithes and Glebes. But 
how, I ask, is all thisto be performed 
by a Clergyman, even with the best 
intentions, residing at a distance from 
his Parish ? 

I am so thoroughly convinced of 
the necessity of a more general Resi- 
dence of the Clergy in their respec- 
tive Parishes, in the present state of 
things, that, without il, all the Socie- 
ties we can form for preventing defec- 


tion from the Church (not excepting’ 


the Society for the Education of the 
Poor in the principles of the Esta- 
blishment, which | think by far the 
best) will, I fear, fail short of their 
object. Such Societies may be power- 
ful allies in this ** good fight of Faith;” 
but they are weak principais. 

Having made these observations, | 
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come now to that which I have 
chiefly ia view in this address,—name- 
ly, to shew the absolute necessity of 
Residence, and in what manoer it may 
best be effected. 

It is admitted universally, I believe, 
that many evils result to the Church 
from Non-residence ; and if there be 
that intimate union that is geverall 
supposed to exist between Churc 
and State, many evils must result to 
the State also. The root of the mis- 
chief, however, lies deep ; for, in con- 
sequence of a long negiect of resi- 
dence, in many parishes ihere is not 
even the vestige of a Parsonage- 
house; in others, the Parsonage- 
house is so dilapidated and ruinous, 
that it would take nearly as much 
money to put it in repair, as to build 
a new one. Without houses then to 
live in, and without money to build 
or to repair, which I believe to be the 
case with many of the Parochial 
Clergy ; how are the Incumbeuts to 
reside? 

It may be said, perhaps, that the 
Incumbent can borrow for this pur- 
pose on the living, and pay by instal- 
ments. 

But this method has already been 
tried, and found to be néarly imprac- 
ticable. Few people chose to lend 
their money on such terms; and few 
incumbents can afford to draw so 
largely from their incomes, without 
distressing both themselves and fami- 
lies. Again, the evil of Non-residence 
is urgent, and becomes every day 
more apparent, whilst the remedy of 
building, in this way, is slow; and at 
best uncertain. 

I shall offer no apology, therefore, 
for considering this as a question in 
which the publick have an interest ; 
and that it ought to be argued on pub- 
lic grounds. 

If we wait till the Parochial Clergy 
can build or repair Parsonage-houses 
on an extended scale, 1 am afraid we 
must wait ad Gracas Kealendas ; 
and shall never obtain Residence ; and 
without Residence there are many 
and encreasing dangers, to which our 
Establishment is exposed. 

In this state of the questien, I see 





* When | speak of the effects of Residence, in counteracting the attempts of the 
Methodists ; } alivde principaliy to Country Parishes ; and suppose that the minds 


of the lower classes have not previously been bias-ed against the Church. 


In popu- 


lous Parishes, where there are a variety of interests; or in smaller Parishes, where 
the Methodists have already obtained a footing; no doubt the difficulty is increased 


to the Minister. 


as a powerful check, 





Yet even here, Activity, combined with Residence, would operate 


but 





but one resource, and that resource 
is in Parliament. Let Parliament in- 
vestigate the disease, and apply the 
remedy. 

If, where so great a national ob- 
ject as the support or even welfare of 
our Ecclesiastical Establishment is 
concerned, a sum of money were yot- 
ed for the purpose of building and re- 
pairing Parsonage houses, and Resi- 
dence were then strictly enforced ; I 
cannot think that moncy so expended 
would be thrown away. On the con- 
trary, | am persuaded that it would be 
laid out as much to the satisfaction, 
and more to the interest of the publick, 
than the millions that have been ad- 
vanced in subsidies to foreign powers, 
who have rendered us no service in 
return, and have scarcely thanked us 
for our money when offered to them. 

I speak freely upon this subject, 
because upon great occasions, if men 
will not speak freely, and to the point, 
they had better be silent. I ndividu- 
ally | could be no gainer by this way 
of building Parsonage-houses, having 
already a very goodone. Of course, 
wherever the preferment was found 
to be such as to enable the incum- 
bent to build, or repair, at his own 
expence, he ought to be compelled so 
to do. 

Amongst the various proposals that 
are now afloat to prevent the defec- 
tion of the lower classes from the 
Church, it appears to me that a more 
general Residence of the Clergy is 
the first thing to be considered, and 
that it is that which must give life to 
all the rest. 

And when we dwell so much upon 
the different Societies that are esta- 
blishing, and so little upon Residence, 
we begin at the wrong end; and ep- 
deavour to do that with ease and ex- 
pedition, which is not to effected, I 
tear, but by labour, patience, and ex- 
pence. 

Upon some future occasion, 1 may 
again address you on this subject. 

Yours, &c. AvsonNivs, 
— 

Mr. Urnpan, Leicester, May 11. 

OME recent Prosecutions for Li- 

bels having excited a considera- 
ble degree of public attention; and 
the grounds upon which the prosecu- 
tions were conducted, having been 
called into question by some of our 
public writers ; 1 have becn induced to 
think that a.few cursory remarks on 
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the Law of Libel, and on some of the 
principal objections which have been 
advanced against the judicial admivis- 
tration of it at the preseat day, would 
not be wholly unaccepiable to your 
Readers. | thought proper to wait 
until the tide of popular delusion had 
partially subsided, before | introduced 
myself to your notice ; and I feel con- 
fident that my present communica- 
tion will not be considered by you as 
an impertinent obtrusion, knowing, as 
I do, the regard which you bear to the 
true interests of our excellent Consti- 
tution, and being well aware that you 
are always willing to obviate the per- 
nicivus effects of misapprehension. 

There certainly cannot be a more 
despicable character, than that man 
who feels a secret gratificstion in 
aspersing the reputation of his neigh- 
bour, and in regarding the aculeness 
of ihe pains, which his aspersions pro- 
duce, with sentiments of delight; 
sucha man isnot only a pest to society, 
but a disgrace to human nature ; he 
is not only guilty of transgressing the 
laws of the country in which he re- 
sides, but also those of his Almighty 
Creator; in short, there is paw a 
more detestable character thana Libel- 
Jer; ora character at which we ought 
to recoil with sentiments of greater 
indignation. 

Now, Mr. Urban, I would ask, 
ought not a person of the above in- 
famous description to be punished 
with the utmost rigour? Ought net 
that man, who aims a fatal siab at the 
peace of the private family, at the 
comfort of the domestic character, or 
at the reputation of the public officer, 
to be corrected with the utmost seve- 
rity? I should — it will be 
universaily admitted that he ought ; 
if this admission is made, we will pro- 
ceed to shew in what manner our le- 
gislators have endeavoured to accom- 
plish these most important purposes. 

There are two methods of bringing 
a libeller before the Courts of his 
country ; viz.Civil 4ction, andCriminal 
Prosecution; the one punishes him 
for the private injury which he has 
inflicted upon the reputation of ano- 
ther; the other for the public injury, 
which he has or might have occa- 
sioued. 

When the injured party prosecutes 
by way of Civil Action, he gives the 
accused a much better opportunity of 
vindicating himself, than he = 

: im 
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him when he institutes a Criminal 
Prosecution ; as, in the former spe- 
cies of procedure, the libeller is at 
liberty to prove the correctness of his 
assertions; a liberty which is not al- 
lowed him in the latter species of 
proceeding. The reason why this 
immunity is tolerated in the one case, 
and not in the other, will be our next 
censideration; and in the progress of 
this enquiry, the excellence,the lenity, 
and the justice of our legal code, will 
be quickly perceived. 

it must appear evident to all, that 
every person who comes into a court 
of justice, and demands redress for an 
alleged grievance, should be a man 
who has been actually wronged, and 
aman whose character has been tra- 
duced by the vile efforts and detesta- 
ble inveutions of detraction ; a man, 
who does not answer the description 
which his calumniator has.drawn, and 
whose reputation or interest has 
been materially hurt by the slander 
of which he complains. If the accu- 
ser cannot make out his case under 
such circumstances as the above, our 
laws have very properly refused to 
lend him their assistance ; and conse- 
quently, if the defendant in a Civil 
Action is able to prove the truth of 
the libel complained of, he will be dis- 
missed, and his antagonist non-suiled. 

If ihe injured party proceed by way 
of Criminal Prosecution, the law is 
very different from what has been be- 
fore laid down ; and indeed, the pre- 
sent is quite a different someting 
from that which we have just been 
considering ; the one being an action, 
the other an indictment; the one be- 
ing commenced for the obiainment of 
private emolument, the other for the 
prometion of public good. As | he- 
fore observed, a Criminal Prosecu- 
tion is grounded upon the injury 
which the libeller, by his conduci, 
either actually has,or else might have, 
dune tne commonwealth, by occa- 
sioning a breach of the public peace ; 
and, in this instance, the truth of his 
assertion will afford him no projection 
from punishment ; as his offence con- 
sists not m the propagation of a false 
assertion, but in tie advancement of 
a criminal position, im a manner for- 
bidden by the laws of the realm, and 
di-countenanced by the regulations of 
a civilized community. 

Now, upon a retrospect of the pre- 
ceeding brief sketch of the law con- 
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cerning the particular subject under 
consideration, I would ask, is not jus- 
tice strictly allied to every part of it ? 
or, is it that cruel, illiberal, and perse- 
culing law, which some have had the 
audacity to represent it as being? It 
must surely appear reasonable to all, 
that a man who sues for a pecuuiary 
compensation, should be less fa- 
voured than he who sacrifices his in- 
terests aud personal gratification on 
the aliar of national advantage ; and, 
it is certainly nothing more than pro- 
per, that the man who asperses the 
character of another, ought to be se- 
verely punis:ed when brought to the 
bar of his country by a Criminal Pro- 
secution, when it is recollected that 
a way was open for him, in which 
he might, with honour to himself, 
and with benefit to his native land, 
have exposed and punished his accu- 
ser, if he were conscious that he had 
committed any crime, which might 
have rendered him ameuable to the 
Jaws of the realm. 

It would be nothing more nor less 
than an absolute waste of time, to no- 
tice some of the objections which 
have been advanced against the judi- 
cial administration of Libel Lawat the 
present day; these objections are so 
truly frivolous that they are not wor- 
thy of any notice. Others, however, 
have been urged, which, ou a trang 
ient inspection, appear to possess 4 
considerabie degree of weight; but 
which vanish into utter insignificance, 
when brought to the test of impartial 
scrutiny. 

1. it has been contended, that 
“more regard ought to be paid to the 
intention of the libeller, than there is 
at the present day ;” but, I would 
ask, bow can this be doue? Is it pos- 
sible for any human tribunal to dive 
into the secret recesses of any man’s 
breast? Most assuredly not: then 
what is the criterion upon the faith of 
which such a tribaual should pro- 
nounce judgement? The answer to 
this question is readily supplied—an 
impartial exemination of a man’s 
siatements; yes, it is this, and this 
alone, which can enable any human 
court of justice to ascertain what 
were the actual motives which led 
any person tv the commission of a 
crime like that we are considering. 

2. it has been said, that ‘a distiac- 
tion ought to be made between the 
man with whom a libel originates, and 

~ the 








the man who merely copies that libel ;” 
but, in a case like this, are not both 
parties equally criminal; and would 
it not, tierefore, be unfair to make 
any discrimination between ther ? 
The man who copies the libel, is, if 
possible, more criminal than the 
original libeler; as, by trauscribing 
the offensive matter, he gives his 
sanction to it, aflier having had a 
much better opportunity afforded 
him of discovery its mischievous 
tendency than iis author. 

8. It has been argued, that “ the 
recent preseculious have injured the 
liberty of the press.” I cousider tiis 
objeciion, in point of principle, as by 
far the most important of any that 
have been ,tarted, because it is close- 
ly connected with a point of the ut- 
most consequence to the liberty of 
the subject, and to the weifare of the 
kingdom. With respect to the ob- 
jection itseli, little need be said; asa 
most able and convuicing answer has 
been given to it by Sir Wikiam black- 
stone, in the 4th volume of his in:uu- 
table “ Commentaries.” Although 
@ considerable length of time has 
elapsed since this answer was penned 
by the learned Judge, yet 1 humbly 
conceive tht it applies with strict pro- 
priety to existing circumstances ; and I 
would, therefore, earnestly recom- 
mend any person, who feels a doubt 
on the priseut subject, to read with 
attention the remarks to which | re- 
fer ; they will shew him in the strong 
and perspicuous language of their 
immortal author, what is * the true 
liberty of the press ;” they will shew 
him what is the best supporter of that 
liberty ; they will cont him to com- 
pare the present times with those in 
which no publication could be issued 
without the approbation of a licenser ; 
they will teach him to draw a line of 
comparison between the privations 
then suffered, and the privileges 
which he now enjoys; «nd they will 
then leave him to say, whether he 
has any just reason to complain.; 

Much more, Mr. Urban, might be 
said in support of the opinions which 
I have now advanced, but | am really 
afraid of trespassing further upon 

our indulgence. Permit me, there- 

ore, in conclusion, to express my fer- 
vent hope, a hope in which I am 
guite sure you will most cordially 
participate, that the Almighty Dis- 
poser of all events will be graciously 
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pleased to vouchsafe unto us the in- 
Violuie preservation of oar most ex- 
cellent Constitution, a © Constitution 
which has stood the test of ayes; 
and which, whilst other states have 
been crumbling into dust, yet retains 
its executive powers in their full 
pristine vigour! 
Yours, &c. J. Strockrare Harpy. 
.—— 
Mr. Ursan, Awliscombe, April 20. 
SHALL thank you to insert the 
following Terrier in your lasting 
pages. Yours,&c. Joun Prine. 


“ A Terrier of the Glebe and Vicarage of 
Awliscombe, &c. made pursuant to the 
Orders and Directions of the Right 
Reverend Father in God Stephen, by 
Divine Permission Lord Bishop of 
Oxon. 


“The vicarage-house is built with 
mud and earthen walls, and covered with 
thatch, containing four chambers, a 
kitchen, parlour, hall, and four small 
ground rooms, floored with earth, but 
not ceiled, consisting of about two bays 
of building; the barn and stable adjoining 
consist of about two bays of buikiing, 
built with mud walls and covered with 
thatch. 

** The glebe contains, by estimation, 
thirty acres, the particulars whereof are 
as follow, viz. six fields of arable land, 
containing sixteen acres, called by the 
name of Parks; two fields containing 
seven acres called Rufflands; one field 
containing two acres, called Fishel Pit ; 
another containing one acre and a half, 
called Mouseland; another containing 
three quarters of an acre adjoining to 
Breach Meadow, and a small plot of 
ground in common with the Rev. Mr. 
Drake’s. One meadow containing one 
acre and a half, called Foxhil!; another 
containing three quarters of an acre 
called Woodcrofts. The orchard, gar- 
den, and homestal, contain half an 
acre; the orchard and homestal fenced 
with an hedge, and the garden with an 
earthen wail; there are some old trees 
remaining on the glebe, fit for nothing 
but gates and pests, and some saplings, 
which are but of a small value. 

“ The surplice fees are according to 
the inclination of the people, and Easter 
offerings are two pence for every person 
that is above the age of sixteen. 

‘* The meadows belonging to the Right 
Hon. Lord Petre are exempted from 
paying tithe, in lieu of which the mea- 
dow, before-mentioned, called Wood- 
crofts, was giver by his predecessors; and 
the meadows belonging to Roger Tuck- 
field, esq. are likewise exempted from 
paying tithe, in lieu of which the yo 
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dow called Foxbill, before-mentioned, 
was given by his predecessors. The use 
and manner of paying tithe are as follow, 
viz. for every cow giving milk four pence, 
for every calf four pence, for the foal of 
every mare a penny, for every hogshead 
of cider fourpence, for every berb gar- 
den a penny, for every acre mown four- 
pence, for every lamb four pence, for 
every fleece of wool two pence, and for 
every pig two pence, a hearth a penny, 
honey and geese in kind. The utensils 
are as follow, viz. two common prayer- 
books, a large bible, a book of homilies, 
2 surplice and hood, a font of sione, a 
communion table, a carpet, a white 
linen table cloth and napkin, a silver 
bow! that weighs twelve ounces and an 
half without any inscription, a tin tan- 
kard, basin, and plate, a velvet cushion,a 
bier, a black cloth, two chests, five beils, 
and a clock. The church and church- 
yard are repaired by the churchwardens, 
at the expence of the parish; and the 
chancel is repaired at the expence of the 
Impropriator. 

“ The clerk is paid at this time by the 
appointment ef the parish two pounds 
and twelve shillings a year, and the sex- 
ton one pound and three shillings. 

Rocer Martyn, vicar of Awliscewbe. 

Joun Fry, Churchwardens, 

THo. a 1728. 

Tlie principal inhabitants of the 
parish: 

John Fry, Gent. 

William Fry, 

John Husey, 

Josias Husey, 

Roger Bishop. 


William Pring, 
Daniel Pring, 
Thomas Bampfield, 
Daniel Pring.” 





LETTER LXXIY. ON PRISONS. 
“The lower orders of the people are the 
bees that collect the honey upon which 
the whole hive must be subsisted, If 
they are numerous, strong and active; 
and if they have proper materials within 
their reach, on which that activity may 
be exerted, abundance will be felt in 
every corner.”—MonTH_y Review, Vol. 
LVIILI. p. 180. 
ADOPT the sentiment of the 
. Monthly Review in contemplating 
the industry in the town and parish 
of Halifax, the largest parish in Eng- 
land; wherein nearly ten thousand 
individuals are actively employed in 
various manufactures, and thereby 
enriching themselves, and disseminat- 
ing wealth through the country. 
The woollen manufactory has been 
long established in this parish, and ap- 
ears to have been very peculiarly 
boeel and protected in carly times, 
Gent, Mac. May, 1812, 
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by having had the grant of a criminal 
jurisdiction within itself, for the trial 
by jury, and execution by decollation, 
of such offenders as were found guilty 
of theft to the value of 134d. ‘This 
jurisdictiou was granted for the pur- 
pose of protecting the mauufacturers’ 
goods during the night, whilst they 
were exposed on the racks or ten- 
ters to dry, wilh a mode of punish- 
ment well explained in the foliowing 
letter. 

To trace the various inventions of 
inflicting capital punishments on poor 
man, imbecile aud short-lived in his 
best estate, is equally painful and dis- 
gusting. If it be justifiable to take 
away the life of a human being, the 
Maiden of Halifax and Guillotine 
of France appear io be the least pain- 
ful; hanging and the bow-string are 
perhaps the next in degree of mode- 
ration; and as these do not exhibit the 
additional disgust, in the spilling and 
sight of blood, they may have been 
humanely adopted. 

Persous who have been hung till 
apparently dead, after recovery, have 
declared that no sense of pain was ex- 
perienced alter suspension; and that 
the last and only impression has been 
that of a flash of light passing before 
their eyes. When 1 was a student at 
Edinburgh, a woman was executed 
there, and afterwards conveyed te 
Musselburgh, about six miles distant, 
in acart; the road was then uneven, 
and she was much shook ia the con- 
Veyance; ou arriving at Musselburgh, 
she was found sitting upright in the 
cart. She was visited by seme hua- 
dreds of students and others; and she 
declared that she en'y recollected a 
flash of light passing before her eyes, 
as above-mentiened, afler suspension. 

In a place so distinguished as Hali- 
fax is for industry, ove cannot but re- 
gret that fourteen persons should be 
confined for debt at one period; and 
at ithe same tiie without the solace of 
a Chaplain, or of any religious atien- 
tion. J.C. Lerrsom. 

Havirax, Yorkshire.—The Low or 
Town Gaol for Town Debtors only. 
Gaoler, Joseph Scott, who keeps a 
public-house. Salary, none. He pays 
a rent tv his Grace the Duke of Leeds 
of 24/. per annum; and also window 
tax forthe gaol. Fees qo commit- 
ment 6s. 4d. on discharge 17s. 4d. and 
ls. to the Turnkey. Garnish (not 
yet abolished) 3s. Gd. Chaplain, none. 

Surgeon, 
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Surgeon, none. Number of debtors, 
12th May 1807, fourteen. 

Allowance, a legacy of 40s. worth 
of bread per annum, one twelfth part 
of which is sent every month (see the 
Remarks.) Ifa debtor be very poor, 
and cannot support hin elf, the parish 
to which he belongs orders liim a 
weekly pittance. 

REMARKS. 

This antient gaol, which appears 
to have been built in the year 1662, 
is for the manor of Wakefield, and 
the property of the Duke of Leeds. 
The Gavler’s house is the sign of the 
Ducal Arms; and under it is singe- 
larly enough inscribed, 

“ Neat Wines—The Jail House.” 
Master's side: debtors are assigned the 
use of, four rooms in the Gavler’s 
House, for which they pay accordin: 
to their respective accumimodaiions 
viz. if a single bed, 3s. Gd. per 
week; or, if two sicep tovether, 
- 2s. Tid. each debtor. Through the 
house lies a passage to ihe cour!- 
yard, which is 42 feet by 21; and et 
the farther end of it is a good-sized 
room, upon the ground floor of the 
prison, for commen side debtors. 
‘This they call * Zhe Low Gaol,” and 


irom it is an aperture to the street, of 


about a foot square, for the receiving 
of provisions. Over that room ts 
another, 28 feet by 19, and 8 feet 
high, named the “ Lew Gaol Cham- 
ber,” which bas a fire-place and an 
iron-grated and glazed window; also 
six siecping-rooms, paid for at 2s. 4d. 
per week, cach:common side debtor 
sleeping singly in a bed provided by 
the Gaoler ; or, if tweslecp together, 
at Is. 9d. each weekly. Persons 
bringing their own bed and bedding, 
must pay half what they would have 
doue, if they used the beds furnished 
by the gaoler. 

The distribution of legacy bread 
before-mentioned, to the prisoners, is 
by 3s. 4d. worth on the first Saturday 
in every month; and arises from the 
atin’ Po bounty of Mr. Jonaihan 
Turner of Halifax, a butcher; who, 
by his will, left foriy shillings yearly 
to the poor prisoners in the iewx gaol, 
to be given to them in bread. This 
annuity is charged upon certain 
houses in Cheapside, Halifax, now in 
the possession of Miss Waterhouse, 
who constantly pays the legacy*. 
__As heretofore, and under the Mo- 


* See Watson's History of Halitax, 
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saic Law, places of refuge were ap- 
pointed for certain offendersand others 
to fee unto; so in like manner, at 
Halifax, the following appears to 
have been established as a legal cus- 
tom. It may seem a digression, but 
] trust its curiosity will be my apology 
for inserting ithere. “ ifa felon, after 


os 


his apprehension, or in his going to 
execution, happens to make his escape 
out of the forest of Hardwicke, (which 
liberty, on the East end of the town 
of Halifax, doth not extend above the 
breadth of a small river, on the North 
about 600 paces, on the South above 
nile, but on the West about ten 
miles) the bailu¥ of Halifax hath no 
power to apprehend him cut of his li- 
berty; but if ever the felon come 
again into the liberty of Hardwicke, 
aud be taken, he is certainly executed. 
An example whereof,” says my au- 
ihor,  iscontinued in menory of one 
Lacy, who made his eseape, and lived 
seven ve oul of the liberty; but, 
after that time, coming boldly within 
the liberty of Hardwicke, was taken, 
and executed upon his former verdict 
of condemnation.” 

In this town, antienily, the barons, 
and after them various other propri- 
etor:, had capital jurisdiction, or the 
power of life and death. The method 
of executing it was beheading the of- 
fender by an axe in an engine, very 
similar to the Guilletine tw France. 
‘The last who suffered by it were 
Abraham Wilkinson, John Wilkin- 
son, and Anthony Mitchell, in May 
1650. lL have seen the axe; and it is 
still preserved in the gaol. 

When any felon was here found 
guilty, the bailiff immediately return- 
ed him back to prison, for about the 
space of a week. On every interven- 
ing market day, of which there are 
three in a week, the felon was set in 
the public stocks; and either on his 
back, if the thing stolen were porta- 
ble, or, otherwise, before his face, 
the goods were so placed that they 
might be noted by all passengers. 

‘The manner of execution was thus: 
The prisoner being brought to the 
scaffold by the bailiff, and the axe be- 
ing drawn up by a pulley, fastened by 
a pin to the side of the scaffold; if the 
article taken with the prisoner were a 
horse, an ox, or a cow, &c. it was 
brought along with him to the spot, 
and fastened with a cord to the pin 
that slayed the block ; so that — 
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the fatal moment came, {which was 
announced by one of the Jurors hold- 
ing up one of their hanis,) the bailid, 
or his servant, whipping (ie beast, the 
pin was plucked out, and executioa 
done. But if there were no beast in 
the felon’s case, then the bailiil, or his 
servant, cut the rope. This engine 
continued in use at Halifax till the 
year 1650, and was then removed; 
but the basis, on which it originally 
stood, isstill remaining. See “ Heli- 
fax and its Gibbet law *;” also Cam- 
den’s Britannia, Gibson’s edition, 
1695, pp. 726, 727, where a print is 
exhibited of the instrument; which 
seems much like that called ‘ Zke 
Maiden,” used heretofore in Scotland 
for the same purpose. It is a broad 
plate of iron, about a foot square, 
very sharp on the lower side, and load- 
ed above witha massy weight of lead. 

At the time of execution tais was 
drawn up to the top of a narrow 
wooden frame, about ten feet bigh, 
and as broad as the engine; with 
mouldings ou each side for the Mai- 
den to slide in. A receptacle was 
constructed, about four feet from the 
ground, for the prisoner to lay his 
neck, with a kind of bar so construct- 
ed as to prevent his moving. Thus 
secured, and the sign given, the en- 
gine was Ict loose, which, in a mo- 
ment, closed his sufferings. See Owen’s 
Dictionary of Arts and Sciences. 

it is a singular circumstance, with 
regard to the instrument in question, 
that James Earl of Morton, and Ke- 
gent of Scotland, having seen an ex- 
ecution performed by it, as he passed 
through Halifax on his way home, 
had a model of it taken, and carried 
it with him, for the intended removal 
of some who opposed his administra- 
tion. After several years of inappli- 
cation and harmless privacy, during 
which it was called Zhe Maiden, his 
Lordship’s own head was the first cut 
off by it; and although afier his, 
many others experienced the like, it 
still retained the name. 

“The Earl's government,” says 
Mr. Granger, (Biographical History, 
vol. I. p. 196) “* had been very justly 
censured, as oppressive and rapacious ; 
while he held the regency he was se- 
cure; but upon his resignation, in 





* Hence arose this saying, called the 
Beggar’s and Vagrant’s Litany, “ From 
Hell, Hull, and Halifax, Good Lord, de 
liver us [” 
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1578-9, he was abandoned to the fury 
of hisecaemies. Accordingly, in 1581, 
he was adjudged guilty of high trea- 
son, for the murder of Lord Darnley ; 
and on the 2d of June, executed at 
Edinburgh, for a matter, in which he 
is said tu have been no otherwise con- 
cerned, than as being privy to the 
atrocious deed.” 

The “* Gibbet Law of Halifax” was 
originally ordained in the reign of 
Henry the Seventh, in order to put an 
effectual end te the then prevailing 
practice of stealing cloth in the night- 
iume, from the tenter grounds. 

“The value of the things stolen,” 
says Camden, “must amount to 
above thirleen pence halfpenny (a 
Scotch merk); for,if only so much, and 
no more, by this custom he should 
not die for it.” 

The above prison, like what it was 
in my great predecessor, Mr. How- 
ARD’s lime, above thirty years ago, is 
much vut of repair, yet the rooms are 
cleau. No firing is here allowed. 
Cireumstanced as Halifax gaol is, it 
will occasion no surprize, that neither 
is the Act hung up for the preserva- 
tion of the health of the prisoners, nor 
the Clauses against the use of spiritu- 
ous liquors. Jas. NEILp. 

= 
AncniIrectuRAL INNOVATION, 
No. CLXIIL. 

Rise and Progress of Architecture in 
England. (Reign of Evizasern, 
in continuation from p. 343.) 

} § ENDING to houses occupied 

by the middling classes of 
people in cities and large towns, we 
find them raised on a very uncommon 
principle; each story projecting one 
over the other, so much so, that wken 
the elevations are of a great height, 
the over-hanging, from the set-off 
story, is, at least, six or seven fect. 

The obvious reason for such reverse 

of pyramidal ascension, arose from the 

want of necessary space, which could 
not be so conveniently obtained in 

populous situations, circumscribed * 

with fortified walls, as was usually 

the case in old times. However, it is 
reasonable to suppose, that this mode 
of house-construction was not pecu- 
liar to confined districts, as we yet 
meet with them in scattered villages, 
and in sccluded agricultural grounds, 
in various parts of the country. The 
mechanical part of these buildings, 
taking them in a general sense, con- 

sist 
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sist of a frame of massive timbers, set 
in perpendicular, horizontal, and pyra- 
midal directions. The decorations of 
door-ways, wiudow-frames, piers, en- 
tablatures, &c. are of solid carpentry, 
often ewriched to a high degree with 
ornaments and figures, and the spaces 
or grounds between them worked 
with detached panuels, the voids be- 
ing filled in with bricks, laid in a va- 
riety of geometrical forms; tiles also 
were inserted in the like fashion; and 
plaster-work, both plain and enriched, 
was iniroduced for the same purpose. 
The iuteriors were correspondent to 
the fronts, either plain, or of elaborate 
design. London yet affords mauy ex- 
amples of this sort, as doth the old 
market-towns and villages contigu- 
ous; see Brentford, Islington, &. A 
most curious house, combiving many 
of the characters above hinted, stood, 
until very lately, at the corner of 
Chancery-ia\ e¢, Keet-sireet, of which 
take this description : 

Five stories made out the eleva- 
tion. First story—plain terms at the 
angles, with yrotesque figures issuing 
therefrom; ditto figures in the centre 
supporting a projecting octangular 
bay window rising to the fourth story. 
The spaces between the terms and the 
door-way converted to a modern shop 
front. Second story—terms in two 
tiers at the angles, enriched with cut 
ovolos and gulochi, out of which 
issued grotesque figures and foliage. 
The dado, arched recesses, with key- 
stones shaped into small inverted py- 
ramids. The whole space, from angle 
to angle, one window, including the 
bow, divided by mullious into ten 
lights. Third story—terms in three 
tiers at the angles, worked with edged 
compartments, rustics; ogee bases and 
caps to the terms; out of which issue 
heads of lions and foliage. The dadp 
and windows similar to second story. 
Fourth story—terms at the angles, 
wholly mace out by grotesque figures 
and foliage. Dado and wiudows like 
preceding stories. These several 
terms are the seeming supports of the 
entablature to each story. Fifth 
story—at the angles terms, with much 
foliage, and scroll consoles, they sup- 

orling the gable or pediment of the 
ront. At the apex of the pediment 
an inverted small pyramid. In the 
space one flat-headed old Tador win- 
dow of four lights, with a labeled or 
kueeded cornice, It is to be remark- 





ed that the projection of each stor’, 
isnot very great, the over-hangin 
being no mpre than two or three 
feet. An adjoining house in Chancery- 
Jane shews the over-hanging of a con- 
siderable dimension. The material of 
the house above particularized was 
wood; from the voids in the dado 
having often been painted over of re- 
ceat dates, my memoranda do not 
ascertain whether the filling-in was 
with brick,tile,or plaster. Fleet-street 
still presents one or two houses of the 
style under discussion, and each of a 
very rich turn. 

Keferring to the interior arrange- 
ment of the great mansions of Eliza- 
beth’s reign, there are foun! porches, 
halls, though not a main or detached 
building as heretofore, but usually 
placed on the right of the centre of 
the elevation, in the first court, as at 
Knowle in Kent (much of the pile, 
though originaily of a very early } 
brought to bear the arrangement and 
features of this reign), and numerous 
otver mansions. These halis have the 
minstrels’ caiiery and screen,oriel, high 
pace, and open thaber-worked roof; 
and, in lieu of a cenirical fire-hearth, 
and roof lanthora, a chimuney-piece 
on the side opposite the windows. In 
all the chambers are a profusion of 
winduws, and in the galleries or 
perambulatories, an admixture of 
straight and bay windows, making, in 
fact, one entire window. Opposite 
to them one or more chimney -pieces, 
as the length of the gallery might re- 
quire. The wainscot, to a certain 
height of the walls, ran in square 
pannels, with a cort of undulating 
rolil-work ; other pannels filled with 
small fret compartments. The all- 
abounding melange of scrolls, orbs, 
obelisks, grotesque figures of men, 
women, beasts, intermixed with foli- 
age, pervaded every decoration, ei- 
ther of terms, columns, pilasters, or 
entablaiures, giving the frouts of 
screens, door-ways, &c. &c. Chim- 
ney-pieccs always made the prime 
object in these state allotments, in 
which wasa composition, in one, two, 
or more stories, of terms, pilasters, 
and columns, bearing vast projecting 
entablatures for the support of niches, 
containing statues, some historical, 
but most of thein carved in that fan- 
tastic character which ran through- 
out the whole mass of embellishments. 
The ceilings flat, with stucco compart- 
ments, 
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ments, turned into every figure that 
a fertile viliaied Italianized imagina- 
tion could possibly suggest: some giv- 
ing pendentives (the old Tudor enrich- 
ment) with double cross, round and 
diamond compartments, as at Leather- 
sellers-hall, Bishopgate-street (de- 
stroyed); others full-fraught with fo- 
liage, grotesque heads aud beasis, as 
at Pinners’-hall, in Austin Friars, (de- 
stroyed.) A multitude of the hke ex- 
ample: might be adduced to illustrate 
the ornamental taste of our ancestors 
at this period; but, as far as observa- 
tion has gone, it is conceived, the inte- 
rior of a chamber to a mansion in 
Littic Park Street, Coventry, possesses 
the most elaborate, delicaic, and pro- 
fuse combination of all Loese peculi- 
arities that can any where be encoun- 
tered ; the work is carried to an excesg 
almost incred:bie. 

In a basement story of Gosfield- 
hail, Essex, a mansion of the Marquis 
of Buckingham, is a chimney-picce 
of Elizabeth's day ; and as 4 conclu- 
sion to this part of our rise and pro- 
gress, the description is thus submitted: 

The design is in two stories. First 
story—square opening, or fire-place ; 
on each side detached Ionic columns 
fluted, with base and capital; behind 
them compartments of war-like tro- 
phies: These columns support an en- 
tablature ; in the frize a compartment 
with small rounds and fillets, ia which 
is a strange mixture of snakes, birds, 
fruit, and foliage. In the blockings, 
grotesque heads, with fruit, &. No 
ornaments in thearchitrave,or cornice. 
Second story—a small basement of 
mouldings; oa each side small pedes- 
tals, on which stand small statues, two 
feet in height ; that on the left Henry 
VII. that on the right Elizabeth his 
queen. Henry is in complete armour, 
exceeding rich. On his head a crown, 
in his right hand a sword, on his left 
arm a shield, with the cross of St. 
George. The queen is crowned, a 
sceptre in the right hand, and in the 
left the mundus. In the space be- 
tween statue and statue, five feet ten 
inches by two feet, is a basso-relievo 
of the Battle of Bosworth field, 
wherein is.seen the overthrow of 
Richard Ill. Henry appears to have 
just felled Richard to the ground, 
whereon he lies prostrate, and grasp- 
ing his crown with both hands, 


although his head is covered with his 
helmet. 


The rest of the combatants 
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seem either to have become passive 
spectators, or are making their es- 
cape. They are all in complete ar- 
mour, with the vizors of their helmets 
down. Not one of them has any wea- 
pon in his hand, excepting Heary, and 
one knight in the distance. The 
principal figures have shields on their 
left arms, properly emblazoued. In 
the back-ground, banners, spears, 
tents, &c. Itis noticeable that each 
tent terminates its roof witha penon or 
vane. This basso-relievo isin the high- 
est preservation; and from its execu- 
tion being little more, it is presumed, 
than haif a century subsequent to the 
above event, great confidence may be 
given tu the general display, both as 
to costume and historical information. 
An ARcuITEeT. 
a 
Mr. Urnpan. May 15. 

7 OUR old Correspondent, p. 308, 
tells us the meaning of the words 

Cat i? th’ pan, is “ the changing of 
sides in politicks or religion ;” and he 
tells us the meaning very rightly, but 
he does not himself understand how 
to make them out. Now I will explain 
them for him. The words should be 
written xara wav; that is, in Latin, 
omnino ; and in plain English, wholly, 
or allogether. Thus in the song of 
the * Vicar of Bray,” the Vicar 
says, “I changed my principles xara 


way, that is, totally. J. M. 
a 
Mr. Urnsan, May 16. 


AS Richinondiensis, p. 239, favour- 
ed us with acurious “ Definition 
of a Christian Man after the Pope's 
making,” shewing the antient super- 
stition, perhaps the following extract, 
which will give a slight idea of the 
modern superstition of the Popish 
religion, may be acceptable to your 
Readers. It is transcribed from a 
Book intituled “ Tara Camere,” 
being a Table or List of the Fees paid 
to the Pope for absolutions, dispen- 
sations, indulgences, &c. as they are 
reduced to our sterling. You cantiot 
have room for the whole: I have 
therefore contented myself with se- 
lecting a few of the articles for your 
Readers’ diversion, or rather for their 
astonishment and abomination. The 
rest may be found in “ Steele’s 
Romish Ecclesiastical History.” 
ABSOLUTIONS. £. 8. @, 
“ For sacrilege committed by 
a layman eee et errr enere i] 10 6 
For 
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sist of a frame of massive timbers, set 
in perpendicular, horizontal, and pyra- 
midal directions. The decorations of 
door-ways, wiudow-frames, piers, en- 
tablatures, &c. are of solid carpentry, 
often ewriched to a high degree with 
ornaments and figures, and the spaces 
or grounds between them worked 
with detached panuels, the voids be- 
ing filled in with bricks, laid in a va- 
riety of geometrical forms; tiles also 
were inserted in the like fashion; and 
plaster-work, both plain and enriched, 
was introduced for the same purpose. 
The interiors were correspondent to 
the fronts, either plain, or of elaborate 
design. London yet affords many ex- 
amples of this sort, as doth the old 
market-towns and villages contigu- 
ous; see Brentford, Islington, &e. A 
most curious house, combiuing many 
of the characters above hinted, stood, 
until very Jately, at the corner of 
Chancery-ia' e, Kieet-sireet, of which 
take this description : 

Five stories made out the eleva- 
tion. First story—plain terms at the 
angles, with grotesque figures issuing 
therefrom; ditto figures in the centre 
supporting a projecting octangular 
bay window rising to the fourth siory. 
The spaces between the terms and the 
door-way converted to a modern shop 
front. Second story—terms in two 
tiers at the angles, enriched with cut 
ovolos and gulochi, out of which 
issued grotesque figures and foliage. 
The dado, arched recesses, with key- 
stones shaped into small inverted py- 
ramids. The whole space, from angle 
to angle, one window, including the 
bow, divided by mullionus into ten 
lights. Third story—terms in three 
tiers at the angles, worked with edged 
compartments, rustics; ogee bases and 
caps to the terms; out of which issue 
heads of lions and foliage. The dado 
and windows similar to second story. 
Fourth stery—terms at the angles, 
wholly mace out by grotesque fig ures 
and foliage. Dado and wiadows like 
preceding stories. These several 
terms are the seeming supports of the 
entablaiure to each story. Fifth 
story—at the angles terms, with much 
foliage, and scroil consoles, they sup- 

orting the gable or pediment of the 
ront. At the apex of the pediment 
an inverted small pyramid. In the 


space one flat-headed old Tador win- 
dow of four lights, with a labeled or 
kneeced cornice. 


It is to be remark- 
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ed that the projection of each stor’, 
isnot very great, the over-hangin 
being no mpre than two or three 
feet. An adjoining house in Chancery- 
lane shews the over-hanging of a con- 
siderable dimension. The material of 
the house above particularized was 
wood; from the voids in the dado 
having oftea been painted over of re- 
ceat dates, my memoranda do not 
ascertain whether the filling-in was 
with brick,tile,or plaster. Fleet-street 
still presents one or two houses of the 
style under discussion, and each of a 

very rich turn. 

Kieferring to the interior arrange- 
ment of the great mansions of Eliza- 
beth’s reign, there arc foun! porches, 
halls, though not a main or detached 
building as heretofore, but usually 
placed on the right of the centre of 
the elevation, in the first court, as at 
Kuowle in Kent (much of the pile, 
though origiuaily of a very early date, 
brought to bear the arrangement and 
features of this reign), and numerous 
otver mansions. These halis have the 
minstrels’ gaiiery and screen,oricl, high 
pace, and open timber-worked roof; 
and, in lieu of a cenirical fire-hearth, 
and roof lanthora, a chimney piece 
on the side opposite the windows. In 
all the chambers are a profusion of 
winduws, and in the galleries or 
perambulatories, an admixture of 
straight and bay windows, making, in 
fact, one entire window. Opposite 
to them one or more chimney -picces, 
as the length of the gallery might re- 
quire. The wainscot, to a certain 
height of the walls, run in square 
pannels, with a cort of undulating 
rolil-work ; other paunnels filled with 
small fret compartments. The all- 
abounding melunge of scrolls, orbs, 
obelisks, grotesque figures of men, 
woinen, beasts, intermixed with foli- 
age, pervaded every decoration, ei- 
ther of terms, columns, pilasters, or 
entablaiures, giving the frouts of 
screens, door-ways, &c. &c. Chim- 
ney-pieces always made the prime 
object in these state allotments, in 
which was a composition, in one, two, 
or more stories, of terms, pilasters, 
and columns, bearing vast projecting 
entablatures for the support of niches, 
containing statues, some historical, 
but most of them carved in that fan- 
tastic character which ran through- 
out the whole mass of embellishments. 
The ceilings flat, with stucco compart- 
ments, 














ments, turned into every figure that 
a fertile viliated Italianized 1magina- 
tioncould possibly suggest: some giv- 
ing pendentives (the old Tudor enrich- 
ment) with double cross, round and 
diamond compartments, as at Leather- 
sellers-hall, Bishopgate-street (de- 
stroyed); others full-fraught with fo- 
liage, grotesque heads aud beasis, as 
at Pinuers’-hall, in Austin Friars, (de- 
stroyed.) A multitude of the hke ex- 
ample: might be adduced to illustrate 
the ornamental taste of our ancestors 
at this period ; but, as far as observa- 
tion has gone, it is conceived, the inte- 
rior of a chamber to a mansion in 
Littic Park Street, Coventry, possesses 
the most elaborate, delicate, and pro- 
fuse combination of all loese peculi- 
arities that can any where be encoun- 
tered ; the work is carried to an excesg 
almost incred:bie. 

In a basement story of Gosfield- 
hail, Essex, a mansion of the Marquis 
of Buckingham, is a chimney-picce 
of Elizabeth's day ; and as a ceaclu- 
sion to this part of our rise and pro- 
gress, the description isthus submitted: 

The design is in two stories. First 
story—square opening, or fire-place ; 
on each side detached Ionic columns 
fluted, with base and capital; behind 
them compartments of war-like tro- 
phies: These columns support an en- 
tablature ; in the frize acompartment 
with small rounds and fillets, ia which 
is a strange mixture of snakes, birds, 
fruit, and foliage. In the blockings, 
grotesque heads, with fruit, &c. No 
ornaments in the architrave,or cornice. 
Second story—a small basement of 
mouldings; oa each side small pedes- 
tals, on which stand small statues, two 
feet in height ; that on the left Henry 
VII. that on the right Elizabeth his 
queen. Henry is in complete armour, 
exceeding rich. On his head a crown, 
in his right hand a sword, on his left 
arm a shield, with the cross of St. 
George. The queen is crowned, a 
sceptre in the right hand, and in the 
left the mundus. In the space be- 
tween statue and statue, five feet ten 
inches by two feet, is a basso-relievo 
of the Battle of Bosworth field, 
wherein is seen the overthrow of 
Richard Il], Henry appears to have 
just felled Richard to the ground, 
whereon he lies prostrate, and grasp- 
ing his crown with both hands, 


although his head is covered with his 
helmet. 


The rest of the combatants 
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seem either to have become passive 
spectators, or are making their es- 
cape. They are all in complete ar- 
mur, with the vizors of their helmets 
down. Not one of them has any wea- 
pon in his hand, excepting Heary, and 
one knight in the distance. The 
principal figures have shields on their 
left arms, properly emblazoned. In 
the back-ground, banoers, spears, 
tents, &c. Itis noticeable that each 
tent terminates its roof witha penon or 
vane. This basso-relievo isin the high- 
est preservation; and from its execu- 
tion being little more, it is presumed, 
than haif a century subsequent to the 
above event, great confidence may be 
given tu the general display, both as 
to costume and historical information, 
An ArcuitTect. 
—— 
Mr. Urpan. May 15. 

bee old Correspondent, p. 308, 

tells us the meauing of the words 
Cat i? th’ pan, is “ the changing of 
sides in politicks or religion ;” and he 
tells us the meaning very rightly, but 
he does not himself understand how 
to make them out. Now I will explain 
them for him. The words should be 
written xara wav; that is, in Latin, 
omnino ; and in plain English, wholly, 
or allogether. Thus in the song of 
the “ Vicar of Bray,” the Vicar 
says, “ I changed my principles xara 


wav, that is, totally. J. M. 
aa 
Mr. Ursan, May 16. 


AS Richinondiensis, p. 239, favour- 
ed us with acurious “ Definition 
of a Christian Man after the Pope’s 
making,” shewing the antient super- 
stition, perhaps the following extract, 
which will give a slight idea of the 
modern superstition of the Popish 
religion, may be acceptable to your 
Readers. It is transcribed from a 
Book intituled “Tara Camere,” 
being a Table or List of the Fees paid 
to the Pope for absolutions, dispen- 
sations, indulgences, &c. as they are 
reduced to our sterling. You caynot 
have room for the whole: I have 
therefore contented myself with se- 
lecting a few of the articles for your 
Readers’ diversion, or rather for their 
astonishment and abomination. The 
rest may be found in “ Steele’s 
Romish Ecclesiastical History.” 
ABSOLUTIONS. £. s. d, 
“ For sacrilege committed by 
a layman coevecccesesese O10 6 
For 
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For a priest who detains the 
holy things he has taken 
from the Church ......... 010 6 

For him who reveals another's 
CIN endkewnds dcuke ; oH ¢€ 

For him who lies with a wo- 
man in the church........ 0 9 

For wilful perjury.......... 0 9 O 

Fora layman guilty ef simony 0 9 

For a priest guilty of that vice 0 10 

For a !ayman murdering a lay- 

GUM cc dsecccccsscciones © FT .S 

For him that hath killed his 
father or mother, or wife or 
sister, or any other kins- 
I as wba dce nse nen 010 6 
But if the party kilied be a 

priest or clergyman, the mur- 

derer is obliged to go to Rome, 

and visit the apostolic see. 

For the husband or wife, who 
in the morning find the in- 
fant in bed with them dead 0 9 O 

For a woman with child, thae 
by any medicinal drink de- 
Stroys itin herwomb .... 0 

For a layman or clergyman 
that keeps a concubine ... 010 6 

For him who hath defiled a 
VIEBIN ccccccccsscceseses O 9.0 

For him who lies with his 
mother, sister, godmother, 


1 
ir) 


or any kinswoman........ 07 6 
For a robbery, or setting fire 
to a house ....csccccssee O12 O 
For forging letters testimonial, 
or witnessing such forgery 010 6 
For forging letters of privilege 1 4 0 
For forging the Pope’s hand, 
or letters apostolical....:. 1 7 0 
For him that gets a benefice 
by a feigned title......... 2 9 6G 
Yours, &c. R. S. 
— 
Mr. Urnsan, May 8. 


BELIEVE there is no doubt of 
Evening Lectures, in populous 
towns (see p. 224), being productive 
of much good; they are well attend- 
ed, as many can go at such an hovr 
to church, who could not conveniently 
goat the usual afternoon hour, aud 
who, without this opportunity, would 
ass the time in a public house. I 
owt that those who did not choose 
to take the trouble of giving an even- 
ing service, have made the same ob- 
jections as your Correspondent pro- 
perly makes to them in villages; but 
fam glad to say that our Clergy in 
this City (1 mean the West ead of it) 
are opening their church or chapel 
doors in an evening. I perfectly 
agree with him as to such Lectures ia 


a village on week days, and indecd 
on Sundays, unless in the longest 
Summer days. I perfectly agree with 
him that the country parish priest, 
who conscientiously discharges the 
duties of the pasioral office, who, 
fearless of the imputation of Metho- 
dism, visits and imparts religious in- 
struction to his parishioners, who, 
from distance or illness, cannot often 
attend the church, isa real blessing 
to his parish. May such be multi- 
plied! Yours, &e. 
Anoruer or tae Otp Scuoon. 
— — 
Anatysts or Books. No. VIII. 


Title. “ The Primer set furth by 
the Kinges Majestie and his Clergie, 
to be taught, lerned, and red: and 
tone other to be used thorowout all 
his Dominions. Imprinted at London, 
within the precinct of the late dis- 
solved house of the Graye Friers, by 
Richard Grafton, Printer to the 
Princes grace, the xvii day of August, 
the yeare of our Lorde M.D.XLVI. 
Cum privilegio ad imprimendum so- 
lum. Reprinted without any altera- 
tion.” I12mo. Black-letter. 

The Contents of this Primer. 

« The Kalendre. 

The Kynges Highness injunction. 

The Praier of our Lorde. 

The Salutation of the Angel. 

The Crede or Article of the Faith 

The Ten Commaundements. 

Certain Graces, 

The Matyns. 

The Evensong. 

The Complin. 

The Seven Psalmes, 

The Letany. 

The Dirige. 

The Comminations. 

The Psalmes of the Passion. 

The Passion of our Lorde. 

Certain godly Praiers for sundry pur- 
poses.” 

Extracts. 

** An Injunction geven by the King 
our Severaigne lordes most excellent 
maiestie, for the autorising aid establish- 
ing the vse of this Primer. 

Henry the VIIL. by the grace of God 
Kyng of Englande, Fraunce, and Ire- 
land, defendour of the faith, and of the 
church of Englande and also of Irelande, 
in yerth the supreme hedde. To all and 
singuler our subiects as wel Archbishops, 
&c. as also all estates and degiees of the 
iaye fee and teachers of youth within 
any our realmes, &c. greeting, —— 

t 
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the manyfold busines and most weightie 
affaires appertayning to our regall au- 
thoritie and office, we much tenderyng 
the youthe of our realmes (whose good 
education and vertuous bringyng up re- 
douneth most highly to the honoure and 
prayse of Almightie God), for divers 
good considerations, and speciallye for 
that the youthe by divers persons are 
taught the Paternoster, the Ave-Maria, 
Crede, and X Commaundements, al in 
Latin and not in Englyshe, by meanes 
wherof the same are not brevght up in 
the knowledge of their fayeth, dutie, 
and obedience, wherin no Christen per- 
son ought to be ignoraunt. And for 
that our people and subiects which have 
no understanding in the Latin tong, and 
yet have the knowledge of readvng, 
may praye in their vulgar tong, which is 
to them best knowne; &c. and, finaliye, 
for the uvoydyng of the adversitie of 
primer bokes that are now abrode, 
whereof are almost innumerable sortes, 
which minister occasion of contentions, 
&c. and to have one uniforme ordre of 
al such bekes, &c. have set furth this 
primer—that for the better brynging up 
of youthe in the knowledge of their dutie 
towardes God, their Prince, and al ether 
in their degree, every scole mayster and 
bringer up of yong beginners in learn- 
ing next after their A. B. C. now by us 
also set furth, do teach this primér.— 
And furthermore we streighly charge 
and command aswel all and singuler our 
subiects and sellers of bokes, as also of 
scolemasters, &c, that immediately after 
this our sayed prymer is publyshed and 
imprinted ,that they, ne any of them,bye, 
sell, occupye, use, nor teache prevely 
or apertly any other primer, either in 
Englyshe or Latin, then this, &e. Given 
at our palayce of Westminster the vi 
daye of Maye, in the xxxvii yere of our 
reigne.” 


“ Matyns. The Hymne. Jam lucis 
orto, &c. 


Now the cherfull day doth spryng 
Unto God praie we and syng, 
That in all workes of the daie 
He preserve and kepe us aye. 
That our tong he maie refrain 
From all strief and wordes vain; 
Kepe our iyes in coverture 

From all evill and vain pleasure. 
That our hertes be voyded quite, 
From phansy and fonde delighte ; 
Thinoe diet of drynke and meate, 
Of the fleshe to covle the heate. 


That when the daie hence doth wend, 
And the course the night doth sende, 
By forbearing thynges worldly, 

Our God we may glorifie. Amen, 
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Variation in the “ Letani.” 

“ From all sedition and privy conspi- 
racy, from the tyranny of the Bishop of 
Rowe and all his abominable enormi- 
ties.”— 

“That it may please the to kepe our 
noble Quene Catharine in thy feare and 
love, gyving her encrease of all godly- 
nessc, honour, and chyldren.” 

“The Complin. The Hymn, 
O Lord the maker of all thing, 
We prai the now in this evenyng, 
Us to defende, through thy mercye, 
From ail disceyt of our enemy. 
Let neither us deluded be, 
Good Lord, with dreame or phantasy, 
Our hart waking in the, thou kepe, 
That we in synne fall not on siepe. 
O Father, through thy blessed Sonne, 
Grant us this, our petition, 
To whom with the Holy Ghost alwayes, 
In heaven and yearth, be laude and 

prayse. Amen.” 


Yours, &c. J. B. 
a 
Mr. Unsan, May 3. 
XN ERVASE Holles, in his MS. in- 
Z titaled, “ Parentela et Paven- 
talia Hollesiana,” p. 81, speaking of 
Holles, Earl of Clare, in the time of 
James 1. and King Charles I. says, 
“He had a felicity of conversation 
beyond all other men; no person of what 
condition soever that came to him part- 
ed uncontented. He had so just a pe- 
netration, that he quickly found the 
bottom of his capacity, and which way 
his genius lay; then would discourse with 
him civilly in his own element; so as 
all men took their leave of him with a 
great deal of satisfaction. His table 
was, in effect, a continual Convivium 
Philosophale, for after he had reasonably 
well checked his appetite, he would ever 
start some discourse in divinity, philo- 
sophy, og history, in all which he was 
excellent; so that every man there had 
his mind as well as his body feasted. His 
table was always good, and his retinue 
answerable, having ever the sons of some 
gentlemen to follow him, who would 
send them to him as to a school of 
knowledge, virtue, and temperance; for 
he hated drunkenness aud debauchery, 
nor would he endure excess in his but- 
tery, which caused his housekeeping (in 
this lewd age where no entertainment is 
valued that does net swim in drink) to 
be the less commended. The gentleman 
of his horse once took the liberty to tell 
him that his table was good, and a little 
charge more would make his heusekeep- 
ing without exception, and much to his 
honous, viz, £.100 more yearly in his 
cellar, 
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eellar, and as much in his stables. He 

replied, ‘ Watson, Watson, look you to 

my profit; 1 will look to my honour my- 

self.” Evcrnio. 
————— 

Mr. Urban, Alton, May 19. 
ib that elaborate work, Manning 

and Bray’s History of Surrey, it ts 
stated, vol. Il. p. 246, in the pedi- 
gree of Fanshawe, that Sir Henry PF. 
had two daughters who died young, 
If Sir Henry had only two daughiers 
(and no others are noticed in the 
pedigree), 1 think it must be erro- 
neous; for Joav, daughter of Sir 
Heary Fanshawe, of Ware P 
Herts, married in 1631, Sir Wiiliam 
Boteler, of 'Teston, Kent, bart. who, 
having raised a regiment at his own 
expense, was slain, ex porie Regis, at 
Cropredy Bridge, in Oxfordshire, 29 
June, 1644, leaving issue by his said 
wife Joan an only son, Oliver, his 
successor. (Lord Clarendon’s History 
of the Rebellion ).—The arms of Fan- 
shawe were, Or,a chevron between 
three fleur de lis Sable. 

In pages 539-40 of the same Vo- 
lume of the above valuable History, 
the following might be added as a 
note. The issue male of Sir Nicholas 
Heron failed, and the representation 
of the family was continued through 
the daughters, the second of whoin 
married Thomas Barham, of Bar- 
ham’s Court in Teston, Kent, by 
whom she had an only child Anne, 
who married Sir Oliver Beoteler, of 
Sharnbrook, co. Bedford, knight, 
who, upen his marriage, settled at 
Teston, and was by the said Anne 
father of the above Sir William. Sir 
Nicholas Heron bore, Gules, a chev- 
ron engrailed between three herons 
Argent; and three other coals, Bond, 
Alphin, avd Petit. 

The paternal coat of Boteler is Ar- 
gent, on a chief Sable three covered 
cups Or: besides which the Baro- 
neis quartered nine other coats, viz. 
Boteler of Droitwich, Wibbe, Frox- 
mere, Bachecote, Barham, Heron, 
Bond, Alphin, and Petit. 

The above particulars are extracted 
from an old illuminated pedigree, on 
vellum, of the Botelers, consisting of 
19 descents to the present time, with- 
out the omission of a single genera- 
tion, and which, as representative of 
that family, is new in my possession, 

Yours, &c. A Goncarocisr. 


t 
ary 





Mr. Ursan, March 9. 

EELING the cause of religious 
liberty might be much injured 

by the dissemination of the opimions 
expressed by your Correspondent R.G. 
p- 125, 1 beg of your caudour and 
uopartiality the insertion of these 
few remarks; at ihe same time assert- 
ing, that it is not with a view of op- 
posing the Church Establishment that 
i take up-my pen, but of defending 
the liberty of conscience hitherto pos- 
sessed by the Dissenters, aud on which 
there have laiely been several innova- 
tious attempted. Lam fully convinced 
your Correspondent is not sufficiently 
acquaiatcd with the “ wild and vision- 
ary notions” (as he is pleased to call 


them) of those who differ from the 


National Church, to form a correct 
judgment of their good or evil. I 
would wish him to recollect an obser- 
vation of Mr. Locke's: 

“ To prejudge other men’s notions 
before we have looked into them, is not 
to shew their darkness, but to put out 
our own eyes,” 

Iam sure you will bear me out in 
the presumption of his ignorance as 
to the principles of many of the Sec- 
taries, if you consider some of his 
observatious. Are the Wesleians, I 
would ask, opposite, if not hostile, to 
the Church Establishment? I grant, 
the external forms may differ; but 
while the Wesleians ground their 
hopes of salyation on the blood of a 
crucified Redeemer, and on the effi- 
cacy of that alone, are their priaci- 
ples opposite, or hostile, to theChurch 
of England? He whe believes in the 
name of Jesus must be saved : do not 
the Methodists profess to do that ?>— 
He charges those who differ from him- 
self with bigotry ; but I leave it te 
any rational mind to peruse his epis- 
tles, and say, are they free from it; 
but as Dr. Campbell justly observes, 
““ he is most entitled io those odious 
appellations, who is most apt io throw 
them on others.” 1 ask again, are the 
principles of the Dissenters ‘ subver- 
sive of sound faith, aad destructive to 
morality and holiness of life?” I an- 
swer this question as 1 have the for- 
mer, and say, that their principles are 
mostly the same as the Church.— 
Where is the’Methodist that dares as- 
sert, his modes of worskip are essen- 
tial to eternal happiness?) Where is 
the Baptist who giaintains that adult, 
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baptism is essential to everlasting 

peace? I have not found one.—Wh 
thea assert that those sects which dii- 
ter from him, “ are subversive of 
sound faith, and destructive to morali- 
ty and holiness of life?” “ Without 
holiness no man shall see the Lord.” 
lam a Dissenter; but 1 long to see 
that day arrive, wien all nations from 
one end of the earth to the other shall 
see and know the Lord, when Sin and 
Satan shall no more have power, but 
when the divine institution of the Sab- 
bath, together with all the comimand- 
ments of the Almighty, shall be most 
sacredly observed; and such, | am per- 
suaded, is the desire of every Dissenter 
who belicvesinJesusC brist,and regards 
with reverence the Holy Scriptures. 
What are the evils that arise from the 
Sectaries? Few in themselves, but as 
they are made so from the opposition 
and jealousy of each other. The main 
principles of all are the same, | con- 
tend, while faith in Christ is the only 
hope of salvation: let not then the 
Churchman look with jealousy on the 
Dissenter, or the Dissenter on the 
Churchman; but, as they profess to be 
fighting under one banner, and against 
one common enemy, let them act in 
uuisoa with each other, and each en- 
joy his privilege. . God forbid that I 
should wish to deny a Churchman 
his mode of worship; he is worship- 
ing the same God and the same Re- 
deemer: therefore, | am convinced he 
may be, equally with a strict Dissen- 
ter, an heir of grace and an inheritant 
of the kingdom of Heaven. Let them 
then, 1 say, cordially unite, and en- 
deavyour to distribute the ricbes of di- 
vine grace through the remotest reé 
gions of the globe: let them not say 
to the Heathen, J am a Churchman, J 
am a Methodist, Z am a Baptist ;—but 
let them say, J am a follower of the 
Lamb; J am a disciple of Jesus; 
come and see what great things the 
Lord hath done for us! Come, and be 
partakers of the riches of divine grace. 

Yours, &c. J.C.B. 

—— 
Mr. Unnan, Near Hinckley, Feb.19. 
N ehswer to your Correspondent 
S. P. in your last Supplement, on 
the cause of that dangerous disease 
in’ neat cattle called Staling Blood, 
I beg leave to observe, that in the 
parish where I reside, there is a field 
of old pasture land, containing 32 
Gent. Mag. May, 1812. 
ee 
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acres, in which 16 cows are constantly 
kept by as many industrious coltazers. 
It has beeu for more than 30 years 
remarked, that they are subject to the 
disorder in question; while those kept 
in the other parts of the same parish, 
iu number more than 200, are entirely 
free from it. Various have been the 
conjectures from time to time as to 
the probable cause; and all agree in 
supposing it to arise from the acidity 
of some plant or shrub peculiar to 
this tield, but no experiment has 
hitherto been made 2mounting to ab- 
solute certainty. A few weeks agol 
determined to examine it very minute- 
ly, and in one corner I found the 
Black-thornshrub growing plentifully, 
almost covering a rood of ground, 
and having every appearance of being 
cropped by cattle, as nove of the 
shrubs were more than half a yard in 
height, and each had a bushy head, 
such as would arise from the constant 
browsing of them. I am now satisfied 
that the cattle in this field have every 
opportunity of feeding, and that they 
actuallydo feed, upon these shrubs; and 
that those kept in other parts of the 
parish cannot feed upon them with 
equal facility. It is true there are 
Black-thorn: in several of the fences, 
yet they are generally of such a height 
as to be out of the reach of cattle, 
To this observation may be added the 
following,from the History of Naseby, 
by the Rev. Mr. Mastin, page 29: 
“ The commons here for neat cattle 
are reckoned to!erably healihful, ex- 
cept a part or outskirt of the field, 
called Chest-fallows and Wooly-pen, 
which is kept for young stock; and 
which occasions the disease of staling 
blood. Authors have been at a loss 
to account for the cause of this dis- 
order; but most agree that it pro- 
ceeds from the acidity of some part of 
the food cutting the urinary passages. 
Perhaps it arises from the acid quality 
of the Black-thorn (Prunus spinosa), 
with which this part of the field 
abounds; for it has been observed, 
that, after the removal of this shrub 
from commonable lands, the disorder 
has vanished.” On the whole, I think 
it highly probable that the Prunas 
spinosa is the cause of this dangerous 
disease; but, for greater satisfaction, 
1 have directed all the shrubs of the 
kind in the field in question to be 
grubbed up,and a very few seasons will 
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suffice to confirm or refute my pre- 
sent opinion. Perhaps, at some fu- 
ture period, I may be able to give an 
account of the success of the experi- 
ment.—A remedy frequently used in 
this disorder is, to give a pound of 
Glauber’s salt dissolved in warm water 
at one dose, and the same repeated in 
two or three days, if necessary. This 
seldom fails, if the disease is observed 
soon after its commencement. 
Yours, &c. SAPCOTIENSIS. 
— 

Account of the extraordinary Escape 
of a Party of Frencu Royauists 
over the ZuypER ZEE; communi- 
cated by one of the Officers, who 
now holds a respectable rank in the 
British Service. 

T the time of the invasion of 
Holland by the French Repub- 

lican army in the winter of 1794, a 

party of French Royalists, being at 

Enckhuysen, in the province of West 

Friseland, on the Western side of the 

Zuyder Zee, were in immediate dan- 

ger of being surrounded by the Re- 

publicans. The officers (fifleen in 
sumber) knowing that, by remaining 
there another day, they must inevita- 
bly fall into the hands of their mer- 
du countrymen, resolved upon an 
attempt to cross over the Zuyder Zee 
(at that time frozen) to the opposite 
shore, a distance of twenty-five Eng- 
lish miles. This sea had not been so 
completely frozen in the memory of 
man; and it was not without difficulty 
that they procured two mariners as 
guides, though tempted by a hand- 
some gratuity. Time did not allow 
them to make much preparation, as 
it was necessary for them to leave 

Enckhuysen at break of day the fol- 

Jowing morning. They accordingly 

set out at six o’clock, taking with 

them their little bag age on a sledge. 

They were followed y about fifty 

private soldiers. After proceeding 

some distance, they found the surface 
of the ice so rugged, that they were 
under the necessity of abandoning the 
sledge; and, arriving at that part of 
the sea where the water is deepest 
and the current great, they found it 
impassable ; and therefore turned 
from the direction they were pursu- 
ing, hoping to be able to pass this 
channel further on their right. They 
now had lost sight of the land, fre- 
quently meeting with hills of ice to 
the height of twenty-five feet, some 


of which they climbed, by which seve- 
ral of the party were much hurt; 
and, after having been on foot near 
eleven hours, they became almost ex- 
hausted by fatigue and cold. To add 
to their distress, one of the party he- 
came unable to proceed ; and, as his 
fellow travellers were so weakened 
that they could not afford him any 
assistance, he was of necessity left on 
the ice to perish! A brother was a 
witness to this distressing event. The 
approaching darkness urged them to 
proceed: the day was closing, when 
they discovered a dark object, to 
which they directed their faltering 
steps; as they approached it, to their 
unspeakabic joy they discovered it to 
be land! It proved to be the little 
island of Urk, which is situate midway 
between the shores of the Zuyder Zee, 
inhabited chiefly by poor fishermen. 
Some of the inhabitants, having ob- 
served these strangers, went to their 
assistance, without which they would 
not have been able to reach the land, 
on account of some water lying be- 
tween them and the island, through 
which they passed, by means of arope 
supplied by the islanders. These un- 
fortunate men (after being disarmed) 
were conducted to the church, and 
were not permitted to purchase food 
or hire a lodging, until the pastor of 
the island was sent for; and by his re- 
commendation the party were divided, 

and received into different houses. 
The islanders were so much sur- 
prized at the appearance of these 
strangers (no person having before 
crossed the ice trom either side of the 
main land), that they were afraid to 
receive them; and had not their fears 
been calmed by the worthy pastor, 
these unfortunate men would proba- 
bly all have perished in the church 
from the intense cold, their clothes 
being wet. Having refreshed them- 
selves by food and a night’s rest, the 
next morning the islanders obliged 
them to depart, delivering their arms. 
te them as they quitted the land, 
The party directed their course to- 
wards Kuynder, in the province of 
Overyssel, from which they were dis- 
tant fifteen miles, and which they 
reached in about five hours, having 
met with no other impediment on 
their slippery march; though most 
of them were laid up from fatigue, 
and many affected by the frost, inso- 
much that several lost their _ 
e 
























































The guides had not provided them- 
selves with a mariner’s compass, which 
would perhaps have saved them much 
time and fatigue on their first day’s 
journey; they trusted entirely to the 
wind, which of course is subject to 
variation. Oue of the guides, having 
a line fastened round his waist, led 
the way, holding a stick shod with 
iron, to try the ice; the other guide, 
holding the line, which was some 
yards in length, followed; and the 
@fficers and private soldiers brought 
up the rear, one by one, so that the 
line extended to a considerable length. 
a --— 
Mr. Ursan, May 9. 

HE following article, from \* The 

Oxford Herald” of this day, may 
perhaps be worthy of your selection. 
* Few of our old writers have been 
more unjustly neglected of late years 
than Tusser, whose “* Five hundred 
points of good Husbandry” were, at 
one time, in the hands of every reader. 
They are indeed, even now, as cu- 
rious from the picture of rural man- 
ners during the period in which the 
author wrote, as they are valuable 
for the excellent agricultural in- 
formation to be gleaned from their 
perusal. 

Of the author little more is now 
known than is to be drawn from his 
own poetical memoir. He was born 
at Rivenhall, in Essex ; educated first 
as a chorister at Wallingford castle, 
and St. Paul’s; then under the cele- 
brated Nicholas Udall, at Eton; and 
lastly, at Trinity-holl, Cambridge. 
Hence he was received into the family 
of Lord Paget; and resided for several 
years at court with his patron, till, 
as he himself tells us, 

“When court ’gan frown, and strife in 
town, 
And lords and knights saw heavy sights, 
Then took I wife, and led my life 
In Suffolk soil :”’— 
Katwade, on the river Stour, was 
the place of his retirement, where he 
married, and commenced farmer. 

Tusser appears to have been fortu- 
nate in his first choice, for he always 
mentions his consort in terms of ap- 
= and respect. Her ill health, 

owever, obliged him to remove near 
the sea; and he fixed on Ipswich, 
where he met with ‘* honest men,” 
and “* much friendship.” His wife 
did not recover; aud at her death, 
removinz into Norfolk, he encoun. 
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tered another lady, whose hand he 
solicited, and obtained. This second 
marriage was not attended with the 
expected happiness; for the lady was 
young, gay, expensive, qualities 
which neither suited Tusser’s habits 
or finances. He next dwelt at West 
Dirram, where he received great 
kindness and attention from sir Ri- 
chard Southwell *, of whoin he speaks 
with gratitude apparently as sincere 
as praiseworthy. At the death of 
his patron, he removed to Norwich, 
where he was seized with a violent fit 
of illness; and, for change of air, re- 
tired to Fairsted, in Essex. Here he 
became tithe farmer, an office for 
which he was but ill adapted. 

Finding his new employment nei- 
ther pleasant nor profitable, he re- 
moved 
‘* To London straight, to hope and wait 

For better chance.” 


But Fortune never smiled on him or 
his undertakings; for, although he 
appears to have been better pleased 
with his situation here than se 
fore, he was soon (in 1575) compelled 
to quit the metropolis on account of 
the plague, which was then ing 
with great violence, He retired to 
Cambridge a second time; and found 
refuge at his old hall, Trinity, which 
he commends as the 


* College best of all the rest.” 


From this period, the events of 
Tusser’s life, if any worthy of record 
occurred, are buried in obscurity, for 
here his own description conaieine. 
He returned, perhaps, to London ; 
and there he died, as we conjecture, 
about the year 1585t. 

Tusser appears to have lived the 
victim of misfortune. Without ex- 
travagance to dissipate his income, 
and certainly with a good theoretical 
knowledge of his profession, he wag 
uniformly unsuccessful. The culti- 





* This person we believe to be a de- 


scendant from Robert Southwell, esq. 
serjeant at law, and in commission of 
the peace for the county of Suffolk, 
during the reign of Henry the Eighth. 
He died September 27, 1514, and was 
buried in the parish church of Barnham, 
in that county, 

+ It has been usually asserted that he 
died at a very advanced age, about 1580; 
but the editor of the new edition states 
his opinion to be in favour of the date in 
the text, and, we believe, with justice. 
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vated miod of a literary man, and 
above all of a poet, could ill brook 
the society of the farmers and countr 
squires of that day; nor was the task 
of a bailiff compatible with the ge- 
nerous spirit of the gentleman. The 
consequence was, that Tusser rather 
injured than benefited his finances 
by his speculations; and probably 
died, as he lived, a discontented and 
unhappy man. 

Tusser first published his Husbandry 
in a very compressed form, “A hund- 
reth good points of Husbandrie,1557.” 
This he enlarged and corrected in 
1573, under its present title, ** Five 
hundred points,” &c. which passed 
through several editions, the best of 
which are 4to, 1580, and 4to, 1585. 

In 1710, a Mr. Daniel Hilman pub- 
lished what he termed Tusser Redi- 
viyus; but this is only a calendar of 
the twelve months, with a prose com- 
mentary by the editor. It did not 
meet with encouragement; for in 1744 
a new title-page was necessary to get 
off the remaining part of the im- 
pression. 

We have said thus much of honest 
old Tusser and his work, from the 
probability of his book being shortly 
in the hands of most of our readera, 
since a new and greatly eularged edi- 
tion has just appeared. We have 
Jooked carcfully over this volume ; 
and can safely recommend it, as af- 
fording a curious portrait of the 
agricuiture of Engiand during the 
reign of Elizabeth; at the same time 
that a vast quantity of excellent prac- 
tical instruction may be gleaned from 
the notes of the new editor, who has 
executed his task in a manner very 
creditable to himself, and useful to 
the work. 

Yours, &e. B. 

— 

Mr. Urnsan, Plumsted, March 16. 
HIE last Moore’s Almanack I 
purchased was about17$87. The 
Editor, taking notice of France, 
says, ‘‘ She will become a great na- 
tion; but, like pilgrims travelling to 
the celestial Canaan, must first under- 
go many severe and heavy tribula- 
tions;” but wheter this was the one 
got up by Mr. Manoah Sibley fora 
Company, or the other by Mr. An- 
drews for the Company of Stationers, 
I do not recollect; nor does your Cor- 
respondent, who occupics seven 
pagesin y our last, inform us whom the 


Moore's Almanack was published by, 
that he has taken so much notice of. 
For my own part,| have had an Ephe- 
meris ever since the above date, 
though | was remarkably struck as to 
what was to happen to the French 
nation; and from what has taken 
place since, | have been led to consi- 
der something may be known as to 
futurity by Astrology, as it respects 
kingdoms aud states. In a society I 
once belorged to, on an ill-natured 
dispuie taking place about it, I pro- 
posed to investigate the genethlical 
part of this subject, by trying how far 
an aphorism relating to the eyes 
would hold good. It is said, the right 
eye of a man and the left eye of a 
woman the Sun rules, and the left 
eye of a man and the right eye of a 
woman the Moon rules; and when 
either of those bodies are in or near 
the meridian at the time of a per- 
son’s birth, and are a few degrecs 
Westward of Saturn or Mars, the na- 
tive willhave acast in the eye, which 
will incline inwards or towards the 
nose; but, if they bave passed those 
bodies, and are a litile to the East- 
ward, it will be outwards or from the 
nose. As far as I had opportunity of 
getting cases, this aphorism held 
good; but, in order to shew I was 
not mistaken, [ proposed to have 
given me the period of births of 
twenty adult persons, one of which 
should have a remarkable defect in 
one eye, and the rest should have 
both eyes perfectly free frpm any 
such defect; and if, by the aphorism, 
J could point out the date of the de- 
fective person, and could repeat this 
as ofien as might be deemed aocedful 
for certainty ; 1 considered it would 
amount toa proof of the existence of 
Genethlical Astrology. One of our 
members said, if it was proved true, 
he should be a wretched man. Avo- 
ther said, if it was, he could not be- 
lieve it; for if the body was subject 
to such an influence, so fnust the 
mind be also, and from the Scripture 
this could not be; another wished 
for an enquiry whether it was lauda- 
ble and lawful; and hence, from the 
objections made, the investigation 
was evaded. From this I sent youa 
paper in 1796 (which you inserted 
page 826), conlajning a question 
whether Newton, Dryden, and others, 
were publicly silent about this sub- 
ject (which they had studied) as un- 
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fashionable, and beneath their atten- 

tion, or trom being conscious it 

would be rather injurious than bene- 

frcial to society to cultivate. Your 

present Correspondent observes, in 

page 115, that the great objection to 

it is, that the acknowledgement of 
Planetary influence makes a man a 

necessary agent, and destroysall free- 

dom of action; and again, page 119, 

says, if Planetary influence be said or 

thought to destroy free agency, it is 

beneath the notice of every Christian: 

I suppose he means such as hold free- 

will. The Church of England in her 
Articles, the Church of Scotland, al- 
most all the Reformed Churches 
abroad, with all our Dissenting 
Churches in Englind, except the 
Arminian Methodists, and a trifling 
few of others, confess and acknow- 
ledge salvation to be entirely of free- 
grace, and not of free-will. ‘The Pa- 
pists, who cousider Astrology to op- 
pose free-will, are virulent against it; 
aud the Arminian Methodists are little 
better, as may be seen by a paper in 
their Magazine in March 1797, by A. 
Clark, now Dr. Clark, in which he 
calls it ** an impudent science, which 
has not yet fallen into that coutewpt 
with some that it merits from all, be- 
lg a science which cashiers Divine 
Providence from the tniverse, and is 
worthy the execratiou of every per- 
sou who believes there isa God.” A 
vast deal has been said upon the rea- 
sonableness of this subject, and trying 
to support it from Scripture. Again, 
much has been said of the unreason- 
ableness of it, and of its being con- 
demned in the Sacred Writings: good 
men have condemned (in the Seripture 
and clsewhere) bad men who have 
taken up the subject fora bad purpose ; 
but what has the abuse of any subject 
to do with the existence or proper use 
of it? When i proposed to have the 
subject investigated as it respected 
the eyes, | hadin my mind a poor 
man, who, from his cradle, had beea 
blind with the small-pox. ‘The moon, 
at his birth, being from the meridian 
in opposition to Mars, according to 
aphorisms laid down, shewed his left 
eye to have perished; bul the sun 
being free from any bad aspect, I 
consider a skilful oculist migit have 
restored his right eye, if the subject 
is really true. The poor man was 


willing to undergo aay operativn ; 
but wy good intentions towards him 
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came to nothing, from the objections 
that were made by our members to 
the subject. Leannot but think it a 
pity that, at this advanced state of 
the world, a subject so autient (for it 
ix said to have had its origin from 
Euoch) should not have been demon- 
stratively settled; for, if it is true, 
it must, | think, as it respects the 
body, be a branch of Natural Philo- 
sophy. As to the mind, those 
Churches and Sects who have con- 
tended for free-grace, seem to be as 
good subjects to the State as others ; 
and if it ts said, if saviog grace is not 
given to all men, aud they are under 
the influence of the stars, who hath 
resisted the will of God? the words 
of St. Paul, “ who art thou that re- 
plyest against God?” are the best 
auswer that can be made. In the uai- 
verse at large, doubtless, there is as 
littie evil, and as much good, as pos- 
sible; and that itis impossible to pre- 
vent evil without preventing superior 
gvod. If the sin and wickedness in the 
world could be proved to come from 
the influences of the celestial bodies 
on the miads of men, God must remaia 
still just and good, though his ways 
may be incomprehensible to mortals, 
Digots will never like what they con- 
cetve may oppose their views; but 
truth, whatever may be its conse- 
quences, will ever be the grand ob- 
ject of An imparttal Inquirer into 
fiuman Naiure. 
—=————— 
Mr. Urnan, May 12. 
N answer to the inquiries of Civis, 
p-50, concerning a Picture of @ 
curious and domestic circumstance ; 
I beg leave to inform him that it is 
still at the Ian at Epping-place (for- 
merly the residence of the respectable 
family of Conyers), but removed from 
the Parlour to the Staircase lately 5 
consequently another of your Corre- 
spondents (p. 212.) will perceive that 
the one mentioned by him to be at 
Stockweii, as well as that in the pos- 
session of Civis, are perfectly distinct. 
I have not been able to find the de- 
scription of it as mentioned by the 
latter to have been inserted in your 
Magazine about 19 years since; and 
cannvt help expressing my wishes, in 
which 1 am jomed by many other 
possessors of the whole of the work, 
that a Continuation to the General 
ludex could be effecicd. On turning 
over the leaves for the above pur- 
pose, 











pose, I could not but regret the ab- 
sence of the Southern Faunist, as well 
as the memoranda heretofore altached 
to the monthly tables of the late Mr. 
Holt.—In your last, p.319, J. S.B. in his 
Church-notes from Flamstead, Herts, 
mentions Robert Rich, Earl of War- 
wick, as dying in 1658, and being 
buried at Felstead; but adds, per- 
haps Flamstead is meant. In the 
History of Essex a chapel is described 
as being on the South side of the 
chancel of Felstead Church, beneath 
which is the burial-place of the Rich 
family, an ancestor of which above- 
named Lord, in 1504, founded the 
famous Free-school there, which has 
produced many eminent characters. 
Yours, &c. M.W.I. 
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Mr. Unsan, May 1}. 
te > Abbey of Diculacres, near 
Leck, in Staffordshire, according 

to Camden and Tanner, was founde 
by Randolph earl of Chester, for 
Cistertian monks, in 1214; and was 
possessed by the antient family of 
Rhudyard, from the dissolution till 
the early part of the last century. 
What is ils present state? and who 
are its owners and occupiers? and 
are there any descendants living, 
and where, of James Rhudyard, to 
whom it belonged in 1709? or of John 
Rhudyard, who about the same pe- 
riod was a citizen of London? Any 
information upon this subject will 

much oblige 
An Op Customer. 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE, 


Oxford, May 19. This day the 
Chanceilor’s Prizes were adjudged to 
the following gentlemen: Latin Es- 
say— Xenophontis res bellicas, qui- 
bus ipse interfuit, warrantis cam Cx- 
sare comparatio,”—to Mr. Joun 
Keste, B. A. late scholar of Corpus 
Christi College, and now fellow of 
Oriel College. English Essuy—* On 
Translation fromDead Languages,” —. 
to thesame gentleman. Latin Verse 
—* Coloni ab Anglia ad Americam 
missi,’——to Mr. Henry Laruam, 
undergraduate of Brasenose College. 
—Sir Roger Newvicare’s Prize: 
English Verse—“ Apoilo Belvidere,” 
—to Mr. Henry Mirman, under- 
graduate of Brasenose College. 

Nearly ready for Publication: 

A Synopsis of the Three first Gos- 
pels; including the Four last Chap- 
ters of St. John’s Gospel. 

Letiers to the Right Hon. Sir Wm. 
Drummond, in defence of particular 
passages of the Old Testament against 
bis late work, intituled, ‘* Gidipus 
Judaicus.” By Georce D'Oyty, 
Fellow of Corpus Christi College, and 
Christian Advocate in that University. 

A new edition of Lishop Jewel's 
Apologia, to which are added his- 
torical notes, and Smith’s Greek trans- 
lation. By Rev. A.C. Camrsect, of 
Pontefract. 

Aun Essay on the Misrepresenta- 
tions, Ignorance, and Plagiarisms of 
certain Infidel Writers. By Rev, 
Rovert WacPoce. 


Clavis Calenderia; or a compen- 


dious Analysis of the Calendar; illus- 





trated with ecclesiastical, historical, 
and classical Anecdotes. By Jounx 
Brapy. 

Hints to the Protestants of Ireland. 
By Rev. T. Lyon. 

Remarks on the Interior and least 
known Part of Ireland, from observa- 
tions made during a late tour in that 
country. By Rev. James Haxt, 

A Commentary on the Germany of 
Tacilus, with strictures on the edi- 
tions of Gronovius, Emesti, &c. with 
other interesting matter. By Mr. E, 
H. Barker, of Trinity College. 

Essays on the Principles of Politi- 
cal Philosophy, designed to illustrate 
and establish the civil and religious 
rights of man. By Mr. Fincu. 

Fables for the Fireside; to each of 
which is applied a series of moral 
cases, a solution of which is intended 
as an exercise of the talents of inves- 
tigatiou and reasoning for the youth 
of both sexes. By Rev. Dr. Lerricr. 

A compendious system of Modern 
Geography, historical, physical, po- 
litical, aud descriptive, with Notes 
and Maps; adapted for the higher - 
classes of pupils under both public 
and private tuition. By Tuomas 
Myers, A. M. of the Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich. 

Preparing for the Press: 

A new edition of Dugbate’s Mo- 
nasticon, by Sreevens, with addi- 
tions, which will probably extend the 
work to four folio volumes. 

Origines Mythologice ; a work in- 
tended to show the fundamental iden- 
tity and common origin of the various 
mytho- 
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mythological systems of Paganism. 
By Rev. G. Faper. 

A new edition of Dr. Owen on the 
Hebrews, with the Exercitations, com- 
plete, under the direction of the Rev. 
G. Wricurt. 

A Translation of M. Chateaubri- 
and’s Spirit of Christianity, or Beau- 
ties of the Christian Religion, by Mr. 
SHOBERL; accompanied with a pre- 
face and notes by Rev. H. Kerr. 

Mr. Acvey’s translation of Calvin's 
Institutes. 

A History of all Religions, contain- 
ing an account of their rise, decline, 
descent, and changes, from the earli- 
est times te the commencement of 
the Christian religiov. By Mr. Joun 
Bectamy. 

The Achilleis of Statius, with seve- 
ral cdllations; intended to be fol- 
lowed by the Thebais. By Mr. Joun 
Mitrorp. 

A Tranélation of Juvenal into Eng- 
lish Verse, with brief annotations. By 
Dr. C. Bapuam, 

A volume of Tales. 
CRAxBE. 

Lucien Buonaparte’s Poem of Char- 
lemagne has been published on the 
Continent under a feigned name. 

Proposals have been circulated for 
publishing, by subscription, One Hun- 
dred Engravings, from paintings on 
Greek Vases, which have never been 
published, drawn and etched by Ava 
Buck, from private collections now 
in England. Dedicated to the Earl of 
Carlisle. The work to agree in size 
with those of Sir William Hamilton, 
edited by d’Hancarville and Tischbein. 

Freezing Quicksilver. — Professor 
Leszaiz has, we understand, succeeded 
in’a very important experiment — 
that of freezing quicksilver. He 
effects this by an air-pump of a new 
and Lenaeeal principle. A wide ther- 
mometer tube, with a large bulb, 
was filled with mercury, and attached 
to arod passing through a collar of 
Jeathers, from the top of a cylindrical 
receiver. This receiver, which was 
seven inches wide, covered a deep flat 
basin of nearly the same width, and 
containing sulphuric acid, in the midst 
of which was placed an egg-cup, half 
full of water. The enclosed air being 
reduced by the working of the pump 
to the 50th part, the bulb was. re- 
peatedly dipt in the water, and again 
exposed to evaporation, till it became 
imcrusted with a coat of ice about the 
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20th of an inch thick. The cup, with 
its water still unfrozen, was then re- 
moved, and the apparatus replaced, 
the coated bulb being pushed down 
to less than an inch from the surface 
of the sulphuric acid. On exhausting 
the receiver again, and continuing 
the operation, the icy crust at length 
started into divided fissures, owin 
probably to its being more contract 
by the intense cold than the glass 
which it invested; and the mercury 
having gradually descended in the 
thermometer tube, till it reached the 
point of congelation, suddenly sunk 
almost into the bulb, the gage stand- 
ing at the 20th part of an inch; and 
the included air being thus rarified 
about 600 times. After a few mi- 
nutes, the apparatus being removed, 
and the bulb broken, the quicksilver 
appeared a solid mass, which bore the 
stroke of a hammer. The tempera- 
ture of the apartment was then 54 
degrees of Fahrenheit. In another 
experiment, with a small spirit-of- 
wine thermometer, under the same 
circumstances and the same degree of 
rarefaction, the cold produced was 
found to be 10: degrees below no- 
thing, or more than that 30 degrees 
below the point usually assigned for 
the congelation of mercury. 

Dr. Tuornrton (the Botanical Lec- 
turer, and Physician to the St. Mary- 
le-bone General Dispensary), has pub- 
lished an account of the extraordinary 
success which has attended his prac- 
tice of administering fox-glove (digi- 
talis) in scarlet fever. His method 
of treatment is by first giving an 
emetic of antimonial wine, and then 
25 or even 30 drops of the common 
tincture of fox-glove every three 
hours, night and day, according to 
the state of the patient, diminishing 
the dose on the second and third day, 
to one-half, or ten drops faur times a 
day, and then five; and lastly, by 
throwing in the bark, to complete 
the cure. He says he has succeeded 
in several hundred cases, some of them 
the most desperate, without one in- 
stance of failure. 

Count Rumrorp, in recent experi- 
ments on the nature of light, the ex- 
istence of which in combustible bo- 
dies he disbelieves, has discovered, 
that a polyflame lamp, consisting of 
a number of burners, with wicks flat 
like a ribbon, and so placed, one by 
the side of avother, that the air can 

pass 





pass between them, while they are 
duly supplied with oil, and covered 
with a large rising glass, yielded as 
much light as 20 candles. This is an 
important aud useful discovery. 

M. Irarp, Physician to the School 
for the Dead and Dumb iw Paris, lately 
read to the Institute an essay on the 
construction of the organ of hearing 
and the causes and cure of deatness; 
in which he gave an accquat of a cure 
performed by him on adeaf and dumb 
youth, by perforating the tympanum 
of the ear, and injecting warm water. 

Three automatons are now exhi- 
biting at Paris—the first writes the 
names of persons; the second, copies 
drawings; aud the third, which ts a 
chef d’@uvre, speaks and articulates 
distinctly. They were made by an 
ingenious mechanist, named Kemper. 

M. Mayevvre, of Champvieux, 
has presented a memoir to the Society 
of Arts, at Lyons, on the practicabi- 
lity of using down of goats, in imita- 
tion of the tissues of Cashimere, 

A native of Constavce has dis- 
covered a method of obtaining a new 
spiritnous liquor. He disposes a ves- 
sel filied with water so as to intercept 
the particles which evaporate during 
the fermentation of new wine: the 
water, thus impregnated, gives after- 
wards, by distillation, a very pure 
spirit. 

The Literary Academy of Warsaw 
have appointed a Committee to wrile 
a general History of Poland. 

‘The Russian Counsellor Bradsky 
has obtained a reward from his Sove- 
reign for a method of inoculating 
sheep. He dissolves the virus in 
water, and steeps in it a piece of 
thread, which is afterwards drawn 
through the extremity of the ear, aud 
Jeft hanging like an ear-ring. At the 
expiration of a few days, the inocu- 
lated sheep has the same symptoms 
asa child who has been vaccinaled. 
The most favourable time for this 
operation is the month of September. 

Mess. Sobolewsky and Horner, of St. 
Petersburg, have announced the disco- 
very of the process of the French en- 
gineer Bon, and of Mess. Murdoch aud 

Winsor, for extracting gas from wood 
or coal, and applying it to the pur- 
pose of illumination. Their greatest 
difficulty, they say, consisted in ab- 


sorbing the smoke which exhaled 
from the gas, and in giving brightness 
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and purity to the flames; for, in all 
experiments made in foreign coun- 
tries, or ia Russia, the flame was al- 
ways weak and bluish, not very lu- 
minous, and attended by a mephitic 
smell. After many ineffectual expe- 
riments, they at length succceded iu 
obtaining a clear light from the gas, 
without any smell, and unaeccompa- 
nied by any sooty evaporation. They 
have described their process, exem- 
plified it by experiments to numerous 
assemblies, and undertaken to light 
the public national establishments, 
manufactories, &c. 

A machine fur cutting files with 
accuracy and dispatch has been made 
in the United States; it will perform 
the labour of six or eight hands, and 
cut any description, from the coarsest 
to the finest, by changing one wheel 
or pinion. 

The bell or winter pear, according 
to an American Journal, may be 
brought to great perfection, and grow 
to 16 inches in circumference, by 
wrapping up the fruit and branch in 
cloth, so as to protect them from 
the carly frosts of October and No- 
vember. 
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A Puitanturorist has found Rice te 
be a great improvement to Bread both 
in point of flavour and aconomy, for it 
increased a peck Loaf in the proportion 
of a fifth by adding half a pound of Rice, 
having been boiled forty or fifty minutes 
in two Quarts of Water. 

We need not the Ghost of JonaTHan 
Swirt to inform us that. the Monster 
Bellingham was Nor an Irishman; nor 
can we in any shape plead guilty of Par- 
tiality in mentioning the Sister Island. 

A Sale Catalogue just issued, by Mr. 
Biackwoop of Edinburgh, includes the 
Library of our late Antiquarian Friend 
and Correspondent Mr. GeorGE Paton, 

The Letter of D—i M—S is curivus; 
but the subject has been so frequently 
handled, in this Magazine and in other 
works, that we decline using it. 

With many of our Correspondents, and 
indeed with several of long standing, we 
are much im arrear; but let them not 
think that they are entirely neglected : 
We shall have pleasure in bringing for- 
ward their communications as early as 
opportunity offers. We cannot, gene- 
rally speaking, particularize what are 
actually intended to be used, 
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41. Cicero de Senectute et de Amicitia. 
From the Text of Ernesti, yc. &c. By 
E. H. Barker, of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 

(Reviewed by a Correspondent.) 

DURING these late years we are 
of opinion that the University of 
Cambridge bas been peculiarly foriu- 
nate in sending into the world, not 
only the most eminent Mathemati- 
cians, but others who have rendered 
themselves illustrious by a superior 
knowledge of the Classicks. Not that 
we in the least degree mean to con- 
demn Mathematical studies, for which 
this Seat of Learning has been, 
and still is, and still will be (we sin- 
cerely hope) renowned: but what we 
admire is, that whilst young men are 
directing their attention to this branch 
of Learning, they are not forgetful 
of other important and honourable 
studies. 

We have been led into these re- 
marks by the late work which has 
appeared from the pen of Mr. Barker, 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, who 
has edited the two treatises of Cicero, 
the one de Senectute, and the other 
de Amicitia: to whem, asa very pro- 
mising Scholar, we beg leave to offer 
this public testimony of our respect. 
The Latin language seems to be on 
the decline, nor has it the attention 
paid to it which it su justly deserves. 
Glad are we then to find that while 
the learned world seems regarding 
nothing but the edition of the Pro- 
metheus of Lschylus by Mr. Blom- 
field, Mr. Barker espouses the cause, 
and stands forward as the cham- 
pion, of the Latin language. And 

ere (si quid veri mens augurat) Mr. 

Barker will add a fresh lustre to that 

University of which he is a member. 

He seems to possess various stores of 

various learning ; his chief care is to 

unite Biblical with Classical criticism ; 
and while he enlists under such firm 
banners as these, he will not fail to 
throw light on many passages, which 
still remain veiled under a cloud of 
obscurity. He has traversed the pages 
of the best authors, and appears to 
have perused the writings of the most 
eminent travellers; and from these 
to have extracted “ guidvis sit utile 
nobis.” He has enriched his little vo- 
lume with many admirable observa- 
Gent. Mac. May, 1812. 
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tions, philvlogical, historical, and an- 

tiquarian. To such a young man we 

would say in the language of Horace, 

“1 bone, qud virtus tua te vocat; I pede 
fausto.” 

We shall now proceed to examine 
candidly and impartially this little 
volume, in which there are but few 
faults; which, however, we shall 
take care to point out to Mr. Barker. 
There are, however, some points in 
which we shall not readily agree 
with him; and whilst we are men- 
tioning these, Mr. Barker must not be 
surprized if a little rough language 
should salute bis ears. 

Chapter i. Ecguid erit pretii.|— 
Terence uses the word pretium in the 
sense of premium: 

** Si nunquam avaré pretium statui arti 
mez.” 

Tacitus uses it also in the significa- 
tion of opera pretium: ** Germanico 
pretium fuit convertere agmen.” 

Certe scio. | —Sallust has certe scie 
for pro certo: “ D, Silanum, virum 
forte atque strenuum, certe scio, 
que dixeril, studio reip. dixisse.” 

Humuanitatem.| — Mr. B. may add 
the following passage froin Cicero to 
his observations, where humanitas is 
used in the sense of eruditio: “ De 
studiis humanitatis ac literarum loqui 
liberius.” 

Chapter ii. Ut onus se Zina gra- 
vius dicant sustinere.]— Mr. B. is 
correct, we think, as to what he says 
about the expression onus gravius 
Etna: but why not give us some pas- 
sages from other Authors to prove 
this assertion ? Whilst we are blaming 
Mr. B. on this score, we may observe 
that, with all his iagenuity and learn- 
ing, he unites more egotism with 
them than becomes so yuutng a man: 
and in many instances he is too fond 
of alleging his own opinion without 
sufficient grounds to maintain it; and 
where it would bave been better to 
have had our scruples removed by the 
authority of some greater name. We 
have also another cause to biame him 
for; which is, that we think it very 
unpleasant to be referred so frequently 
to the various numbers of the Classi- 
cal Journal. But let not our Readers 
be induced by what we are saying te 
imagine, that we are insidiously at- 
tacking bis various writings in those 

pub- 








publications; far, very far from it: 
we have received much amusement 
from the perusal of them: all that 
we mean to assert is, that if he thought 
them too long for insertion in his pre- 
sent work, he ought to have,curtailed 
them: they are written with taste, 
and would have been an additional 
ornament to his volume; and more- 
over would have saved his readers 
inuch trouble. 

Quid enim est alind, gigantum modo, 
&c. &ce.]—We find a passage some- 
thing similar to this in Cicero’s Offi- 
ces: “* Ut fortuna nonnunquam, tan- 
quam ipsa mortalis, cum imimortali 
natura pugnare videatur.” 

Chapter iii. Ne sapienti quidem.} 
—‘ 1 know not (says Mr. B.) whether 
grammarians have ever observed, 
that ne-quidem, in the sense of not 
even, which have generally, though 
there are a few exceptions, some word 
placed between them, is merely nec 
quidem ; but it certainly is the case.” 
—We confess that this note staggered 
us alittle; and having paused some 
time in considering of it, our verdict 
turned out against Mr. B.; aud we 
are inclined to think that he is wrong, 
although he gives us a very formida- 
ble array of quotations to defend his 
argument. 

— “ Sudat multum, frustraque laborat 
Ausus idem.” 

Chapter iv. Est in manibus lauda- 
lio.) — Mr. B. has a very admirable 
note on this passage, well worthy the 
perusal of every Scholar. We refer 
our Readers to the Second Volume 
of Potter’s Antiquities, page 164, for 
further information on this subject. 
Mr. B. seems endued with a rapidity 
of recollection, and rambles without 
restraint through the whole ficlds of 
antient criticism. 

Nec vero in armis prestantior, 
quam in togd.| — Cicero says in ano- 
ther part of his works, ‘* Non mino- 
rem utilitatem afferunt qui togati 
reipublice presunt, quam qui bellum 
gerunt.” 

Chapter vi. 4d Appii Claudii 
senectutem accedebal etiam, ut cecus 
esset.|—There is a very great simi- 
larity between the passages which Mr. 
B. has brought forward, one from Plu- 
tarch and the other from Sophocles, 
But here we have a question to ask 
Mr. B: Why is the Gidipus Tyrannus 
of Sophocles to receive a different 
mame, and henceforth to be dignified 
with the tile of G'dipus ia Thehes ? 
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Why is that name which has braved 
the whole rank of criticks, and has 
borne the test of ages, at last to be 
disfigured and degraded by the rude 
breath of hypercriticism ? Without 
giving us a single argument to defend 
his assertion, he takes for granted 
that his ipse dixit is sufficient for his 
readers, 

Alii males scandant.|— The verb 
scando, we are inclined to think, will 
govern an accusative case of itself, 
without any preposition after it. Thus 
Horace, 

* Seandit wratas vitiosa naves 
Cura.” 
And again, 
** duin capitolium 
Scandet cum tacit4 virgine pontifex.” 

And again, 

— “cum parentis regna per arduum 
Cohors gigantum scanderet impia.” 

Mr. Barker has furnished us with 
several more instances equally appli- 
cable to our hypothesis. Lucretius 
says, 

** Paulatimque gradus wxtatis scandere 
adulte.” 

Now we really do not believe that 
any preposition weed be understood 
before any of these accusative cases. 

Num igilur, si ad centesimum an- 
num viaxissel, seneciulis eum sue 
penilerct.|\—The nominative to pa- 
niteret, one of the verbs (Mr. B. ex- 
ullingly says) called absurdly imper- 
sonais, may be the clause, si ad cen- 
lesinum annum vixisset; and senec- 
tulis may be governed of gratia 
understood.” Here we beg to difier 
from Mr. B. nor do we sec the least 
absurdity in the verb paniieret being 
called impersonal. We flatter our- 
selves that if Mr. B. had received his 
education at Eton, he would not have 
endeavoured to infuse this curious 
doctrine in the minds of his readers. 

Chapter vii. Nec sepulchra legens. } 





—Mr. Barker has an entertaining note 


on this passage ; we could not forbear 
smiling at the latter part of it, which 
runs thus: “ In their putting on their 
clothes, they observe to put on the 
right shoe and stocking always first, 
and to put their right arm and right 
leg into the waistcoat and breeches 
first, from a belief that dressing other- 
wise would prejudice the memery.” 
Munent ingenia seniius, modd per 
maneat studium et industria; | —In- 
stead of quoting from Palairet’s Lat. 
Ellipses, we sfrall present to our 
readers 
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readers the following spirited lines, 
which we remember to have met with 
in Mr. Crabbe’s admirable poems : 
* Yet is there nothing men can do, 
When chilling Age comes creeping on? 
Cannot we yet some good pursue, 
Are talents buried? genius gone ?” 
And again, 
“ Beware then, Age, that what was won 
in life’s past labours, studies, views, 
Be lost not, now the labour’s done, 
When all thy part is—not to lose: 
When thou canst toil or gain no more, 
Destroy not what was gain'd before.” 
Chapter ix. Quid enim est jucundius 
senectule slipala studiis juventutis ? | 
—We confess that we are angry with 
Mr. Barker for so perpetually carping 
at Melmoth’s excellent translation of 
these two treatises. Kyven here, if 
sludiis juventulis does not exactly 
mean zealous and entlusiastic youth, 
what a paltry criticism would this be! 
A candid and liberal-minded man, 
when he judges of the merits of a 
writer, would not insidiously pick 
out, and hold up to ridicule, particu- 
Jar passages, where he is conscious 
that there are errors, but would ex- 
claim with Herace, 
—— ubi plura nitent 
paucis 
Offendar maculis, quas aut incuria fudit, 
Aut humana parvum cavit natura.” 
Little does it become Mr. Barker, 
or any other young man, unjustly to 
attack his superiors both in age and 
Jearning. 
Chapter x. Vonaginta annos natus. } 





non ego 





—Thus Ovid, . 
 Vixi 
Avnos bis centum, nunc tertia vivitur 
@tas.” 


Chapter xi. Mr. Barker has given 
us a few Greek and several Latin 
instances of Lhe csavroAcy:a. We could 
haye wished that he had favoured us 
with English ones. To supply this 
deticiency, we have Collected some ; 
and have added a few Greek and Latin 
ones to them. 

Sophocles says inthe GidipusT yran- 
Dus, Vv. 379: 

TuQacs ta + aire, tov te vey, tat 
Cupar ei. 

And again, v. 433: 

"A o tksiodon ool ct uae Tois cots 
Tenvoss. 

Thusin the Gidipus Coloneus, v.121: 

Wyocdigne, Ngoc Qhiyys wavraxn’ sara 
WOT HSe 
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And again, v. 244: 
"Axcylwy wbovres avpoay. 

Thus Euripides, in the Hippolytus, 
Vv 827 : 

Tive Adyov Taras, Tie TU yay. 

And again, v. 1162: 

"Agui te Tod God oromaros, as OU oe 
ralel. 

So also in the Iphig. T. 1068 : 
Lwow o° s¢ Edrad” adrroe mpog ot dking, 

Again in the Medea, v, 476: 

"Ecwrd o, ws tour EXAnvwv ocos. 

And in Ton. 386: 

Iv y ex icwous tov Gey) ov cao o 
Exenv. 

Virgil has several instances of this 
alliteration, though Mr. Barker says 
only two or three: but we shall con- 
vince him of his error. 

** Seva sedens super arma.”— 
* Insontem infando indicio.”— 

és longe sale saxa sonabant.” 
*¢ . magno misceri murmure pontum,” 
“ Queeque lacus late liquidos.”— 

Horace has a few instances: thus 
he says: 

“ Daunie defende decus Cameenz.” 

Again, 

* Impiger, iracundus, inexorabilis.” 

Ovid says, 

*« Fulminibus facientes frigora.” 

Again, 

* Pictam posita pharetram cervice pre- 
mebat.” 

This decoration was not confined 
to Poets alone. Cicero says, 

“ Nulla res magis penetrat in animos, 
eosque fingit, format, flectit.” 

Again, 

* Quodque me solicitare summe solet.” 

But we must now proceed to quote 
from English Poets, who appear to 
have employed this figure with great 
strength. 

Shakspeare says, 

« Had my sweet Harry had but half their 

numbers, (neck, 
This day might I, hanging on Hotspur’s 
Have talked.” 

Milton too, : 

« Behemoth, biggest born of Earth, up- 
heav'’d 
His vastness.” — 

Well has Dryden sung, 

“ God never made his work for man to 
mend,” 





Gray 
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Gray, in his“Bard,” seemsevidently 
to have aimed at this alliteration ; 

** Ruin seize thee, ruthless king.” 

Again, 

« Weave the warp, and weave the woof.” 

We might quote several other pas- 
sages from different writers on this 
subject ; but those we have alleged 
are, we think, sufficient: and Mr. 
Barker will begin to accuse us of 
vanity, if we do not cease. 

Chapter xii. Accipite enim, optimi 
adolescentes, veterem orationem Ar- 
chyte.]— Understand (says Mr. Bar- 
ker) auribus after accipite—True! but 
he might have added that animis 
might also be understood after acci- 
pite.—Thus Virgil frequently says, 

“ Accipite ergo animis atque hec mea 
figite dicta.” 

Again, 

“‘ Accipite hee animis, letasque adver- 
tite mentes.” 

Qui in vinculis essent damnati rei 
capitalis. |—The notes on this passage 
are valuable: we have not room to 
extract their contents; and can only 
add that we agree with Mr. Barker 
in thinking that Mr. Jones’s works 
on the Latin and Greek Grammar 
have not yet received the attention 
which they deserve—Dii meliora ! 

Chapter xiii. Delectabatur crebro 
funuli et tidicine.|—To his remarks 
on this passage Mr. Barker may add 
the following quotatious ; Virgil says, 
«¢—- Dependent lychni laquearibus aureis 
Incensi: et noctem flammis funalia vin- 

cant,” 

Horace says, 

<*——- Hic, hte ponite lucida 

Funalia, et vectes, et arcus 
Oppositis.foribus minaces.” 


Ovid: 





“Primus ab ede _[cis.” 
Lampadibus densum rapuit funale corus- 

Chapter xiv. Refrigeratio estate 
et vicissim sol aut ignis hybernus. |— 
Mr. Barker here accuses siclmoth of 
an error, without endeavouring in the 
least degree to correct it. So much 
easier is it to find a fault, than to 
correct one! 

Quam recte Suade medullam dixit 
Ennius.|—Thus Horace: 
“‘ Ac bene nummatum decorat Suadela, 

Venusque.” 

Chapter xv. Venio nunc ud volup- 

tales agricolarum, quibus ego incredi- 
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commend to the perusal of every 
Scholar Mr. Barker’s excellent re- 
marks on this passage. We trace in 
them, however, (and where do we 
not in modern writing ?) a little plagi- 
arism. It is curious to observe the 
peculiar fondoess which the antients 
cherished for the pleasures and de- 
lights of a country life; while they 
held in contempt the luxury of courts 
and the noise of cities. Let us con- 
firm our remarks by a few passages 
from different authors. 

Who isnot acquaintedwith that beau- 
tiful ode of Horace which opens thus: 
* Beatus ille qui procul negotiis, 

Ut prisca gens mortalium, 
Paterna rura bobus exercet suis.” 
Again let us listen to the strains of 
this great Poet: 
* Novist{ne locum potiorem rure beato ? 
Est ubi plus tepeant hyemes? ubi gra- 
tior aura (Leouis, 
Leniat et rabiem Canis, et momenta 
Cum semel acecepit solem furibundus 
acutum ? {cura ?” 
Est ubi depellat somnos minus invida 
And again, 
«O Rus, quando ego te aspiciam ? quan- 
doque licebit [inertibus horis, 
Nunc veterum libris, nunc somno et 
Ducere sollicite2 jucunda obiivia vite ?” 
But who is like Virgil? 
* © fortunatos nimium, sua si bona 
nérint, {armis, 
Agricolas! quibus ipsa, procul discordibus 
Fundit humo facilem victum justissima 
tellus,” ‘ 
If (says he) they have no lofty palace 
to send forth from every part a vast 
tide of morning visitors, 
“ At secura quies, et nescia fallere vita, 
Dives opum variarum; at latis otia fundis, 
Spelunce,vivique lacus ; at frigidaTempe, 
Mugitusque boum, mollesque sub arbore 
somni 
Non absunt.”—— 
And again, 
“Rura mihi et rigui placeant in vallibus 
amnes, 
Flumina amem sylvasque inglorius.” 
We must not, however, multiply 
references for fear that our notes may 
have already exceeded propriety in 
this respect. We could refer to seve- 
ral other passages equally applicable 
to our present subject, but these must 
be passed over in silence. Pleni 


omnes sunt libri, plenw sapientum 
voces, pieua exemplorum vetustas. 
Nimios 
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Nimios solis defendit ardores.|— 
We are rather surprized that Mr. Bar- 
ker does not give us the following 
passages to maintain Gesner’s asser- 
tion. Virgil says, 

*€ Solstitium pecori defendite.”—— 

Horace, 

“ Defendit zstatem capellis 
Usque meis, pluviosque ventos.” 


Chapter xvi. Sidi clavam, sidi 
pilam.|—** This is a very difficult 
passage” (says Mr. Barker); “ this 
reading of pila, which Grevius seems 
half-inclined to admit, will lead us to 
the true reading, which 1 suppose to 
have been sidi clavam sibi pilum.” 
Let our readers turn to this passage, 
and consider whether (as Mr. Barker 
asserts) we are to understand some mi- 
litary exercise from it. The new read- 
ing of pilum may appear right to /, 
but certainly not to We. If Grevius 
was half-inclined to admit the reading 
of pila, we are wholly inclined not to 
ddmit pilum. It is rather strange 
that Mr. Barker should not give usa 
single instance from any author to 
confirm his assertion. On the con- 
trary, he gives us _— from 
Plautus, where the word pila occurs, 
which clearly proves at once that 
pilam is the true reading. Mr. Bar- 
ker modestly concludes his note by 
observing that * these alteratious are 
80 alight, that I hope that they will 
readily meet with the approbation of 
Criticks.” They are indetd too slight 
to meet with our approbation. Such 
assertions as these, unsupported by 
argument, or the smallest attempt at 
reasoning, so barbarous an applica- 
tion of force, where no shadow of 
justice can be brought to defend it, is 
sufficient alone to convince us of the 
fallacy of Mr. Barker’s system. But 
it is wasting words to refute absurdi- 
ties. We must do Mr. Barker the 
credit to believe, that if he ever pe- 
ruses what he publishes, he would, 
upon even slight reflection, join with 
us in wishing that he had never writ- 
ten this note. We would not he so 
uncandid as to imagine that he would 
deliberately maintain such a propo- 
sition — for, as Cicero nobly says, 
“ Non enim parum cognésse, sed iu 
parim cognito stultée et di perseve- 
rsse, turpe est : propterea quéd alte- 
rum ¢ummuni hominum infirmitati, 
alterum singulari uniuscujusque vitio 
est attributum.” 
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Chapter xvii. Comem erga Ly- 
sandrum atque humanum.)—Mr. Bar- 
ker presents us with a curious note 
on this passage: it is a masterly per- 
formance, aud has our warmest ap- 
probation. 

Directes in quincuncem ordines.} 
The quicunx (as Mr. B. rightly ob- 
serves) has ils name from the nume- 
ral V. ‘The double quicunx is the ¥ 
doubled, which makes an X. 

Ego omnia ista sum dimensus.|— 
Mr. Barker developes very consider- 
able abilities in his remarks on this 
passage: he has also enriched his 
criticisms with some very apposite 
extraets from the sacred writings, 
which we always think stamp an ad- 
ditional value on a publication. 

Chapter xviii.. Non cani.j—Thus 
Horace: 

“ Et ros& 
Canos odorati capelios.” 

In fragili corpore odiosa omnis of- 
Sensio est.|\—Thus in the dipus Ty- 
rannus of Sophocles, v. 980. “ Dusxea 
wana oun? vate porn.” 

At sunt morasi. |—Horace says: 

« Donec virenti canities abest 
Morosa.” 

Chapter xix. At sperat adolescens, 
diu se victurum.|—Juvenal has some 
animated lines to this effect in his 
tenth Satire. We shall give them as 
translated by Mr. Hodgson (who, not 
ouly as a translator, but as an original 
poet, has very considerable merit), 
where the spirit of them is very well 
preserved ; they are as follow : 


** Grant us, ye gods, a dateless term of 
years; [pray’rs. 
In health, in sickness, these are stili our 
And yet how numerous are the ills of age, 
The darkest blot on life’s unhappy page!” 
And again, 
** Youth has a gay variety of charms, 
Here a fair face, and there Herculean 
arms ; 
Age is alike in all: the trembling frame, 
Weak voice, bald head, and running nose 
the same.” - 
Quanquam o Dii boni! quid est in 
hominis vila!]—We recollect the 
following spirited lines in Mr. Hodg- 
son’s Miscellaneous Poems; which 
have not yet met with the attention 
which they most justly deserve: 
** What is life but a comfortless way 
By reluctant mortality trod ; 
What is death but the dawning of day; 
A nearer approach te our God ? . 
et 
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Yet our frailty still fastens us here, 
And we whine for these dungeons of 
woe; 
With an eye never free from a fear, 

We love the vain prospect below.” 

Chapter xx. Haud scio an.j—Mr. 
Barker explains this phrase very 
clearly in his note, and we agree wilh 
him in every word of it. 

Chapter xxiii. /2 ea profecio loca 
discessii. quo.} — We shall quote Mr. 
Barker’s note on this passage, which, 
though concise, is perfectly correct. 
** One would have expected net quo, 
but ad que: thus Herodotus says in 
Book I. c. 30: Halav are, tyre 
al ” 
ETSSE. 


Having now completed our Review 


on this first treatise, we shall proceed ° 


without delay to examine the second ; 
not, however, without remarking that 
the notes of all the Commentators on 
these two treatises, particularly those 
of Ernesti, appear to have been ex- 
amined by Mr. Barker, and whatever 
was important, sifted out of them: 
aud if he is not Hannibal himself, he 
is qualified to discuss the art of war 
with Hannibal. 
De Amicitia. 

Chapter i. Cum swpe multa, tum 
memini domi in hemicyclio sedentei. | 
Mr. Barker has brought forward some 
very curious matter on this passage. 
The first part of his note we shail 
quote: Mr. Bell of Antermony says, 
in his description of a Persian hall of 
audience, ** The farther end of the 
hall is a semicircle: here sat the shaik 
upon a sofa, raised about'a foot from 
the floor, which was elevated four 
steps above the rest of the hall.” 

Chapter iii. go, si Scipionis de- 
siderio me moveri negem.| — Thus 
Horace uses desiderium im the same 
seuse as Cicero here does: 

** Quis desiderio sit pudor, aut modus 
Tam chari capitis.” 

The Greek word wo%es exactly cor- 
responds with it. j 

Chapter vy. Hoc prestat amicitia 
propinguitati, quod ex propinguitate 
benevolentia lolli potest.) — Mr. Bar- 
ker, with his usual sagacity, illustrates 
this passage by an extract from the 
sacred writings: ‘* A man that hath 
fiiends, must show himself friendly : 
and there is a friend that ‘sticketh 
closer than a brother.” 

Chapter vi. ZLst autem amicitia 
nthil aliud.}—Thus in Cicero’s Offices 
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we read ; “* Sanguinisautem conjunctio 
benevolentia devincit homines ct 
caritale.”’—But after all the volumes 
that have been written on the subject 
of Friendship (says a Translator of 
Juvena! in one of his notes, to whom 
we have before alluded), the nervous 
sentence of Sallust remains unrivalled 
for justness of sentiment and concise 
energy of expression: * Idem velle 
atque idem nolle, ea demum firma 
amicitia est.” Does the whole trea- 
tise of Cicero, with all its tedious 
clegauce of amplification, contain any 
thing so truly beautiful? I have often 
reflected upon the force of this obser- 
vation, aud once endeavoured to illus- 
trate it as follows: Above all it is 
requisite to the perfection of friend- 
ship, that there should be a similarity 
of feeling upon the liitle incidents in 
life. For many think, or even act, 
alike upon material points, whose 
mauners however are so totally dis- 
cordant, their habits of freedom or 
reserve in conversation, so thoroughly 
irreconcileable, as to preclude any 
unrestrained or pleasant intercourse, 
In the familiarity of such men there 
will be a fretful impatience ; a shame 
of breaking off an old friendship for 
causes which their reason assures 
them are trifling, but which their pas- 
sions make thein feel to be important. 

Laud scio an. |—* Aliquando bonus 
dormitat Homerus,”’ says Horace. 
Mr. Barker seems to have forgotten 
that he has given us the same remarks 
on this passage, which he did in one 
of his former notes. 

Chapter vii. Cumque plurimas et 
maximas commodilales amicitia con- 
tineal, tum illa nimirum prestat om- 
nibus, quod bond spe prelucet in poste- 
rum ; nec debililari animos aut cadere 
patitur, Ferum etiam amicum qui 
intuelur, tanquam exemplar aliquod 
intuctur sui.) — Here Mr. Barker, 
with his usual mania for innovation, 
proposes to put a comma after pati- 
tur, contrary to Ernesti, and all other 
commentators, all of whom put a full 
slop after it: and hence (says Mr. 
Barker) it is evident they cannot have 
eutered into the spirié of the passage. 
We wonder that the spirit of Ernesti 
did not seize hoid on Mr. Barker 
while he was scribbling this nonsense. 
If Mr. Barker will listen attentively 
to our construction of the passage, he 
will at once see that no alteration 
whatever is required, We would 

make 
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make verum an adjective, agreeing 
with amicum, and then enter into the 
spirit of the passage thus; “* Nay even 
he who sees a trne friend, sees as 
it were the counterpart of himself.” 

Chapter ix, Nihil alitum, nihil 
magnificum ac divinum suspicere pos- 
sunt.)|—Mr. Barker has a very good 
note on this passage, which we would 
strongly recommend to the perusal of 

* our readers. 

Chapter xiii. O preclarum sapi- 
entiam ! solem enim @ mundo tollere 
widentur, qui amiciliam é vild tol- 
Junt.] — Mr. Barker has given us a 
very similar passage to this from the 
lines of our noble and justly admired 
poct Campbell ; 
<* And say, without our hopes, without 

our fears, fendears, 
Without the home that plighted love 
Without the smile from partial beauty 
won, [Sun !” 

O! what were man? a world without a 


_ Ergo hoc proprium est animi bene 

constituli, et letari bonis rebus, et 

dolere contrariis.}] — Thus Horace 

says: 

** Ut ridentibus arrident, ita flentibus 
adflent 

Humani vultus.” 

Chapter xv. Quis enim aut eum 
diligat, quem metuit; aut eum a@ que 
se metui pulat?}—Thus in another 
part of Cicero’s works we read the 
following passage: ‘“* Umpium autem 
rerum nec aptius est quidquam ad 
opes tuendas ac tenendas quam diligi, 
nec alienius, quam timeri. Praclare 
enim Enaius: Quem metuunt, ode- 
runt; quem quisque odit, perisse 
expetit.” 

Thus Lucretius says: 


** Nam cupidé conculeatur nimis ante 
metutum ;” 

but we are inclined to suspect that 

metutus is the préper reading. 

Chapter xvi. Ne quid excidat, aut 
ne quid in terram deflual.) — Mr. 
Barker’s note is very weil worth con- 
sulting on this passage: it is in our 
opinion the neatest note throughout 
the whole book. 

Chapter xix. Vee vero in.hoc, quod 
est animal, sed in iis eliam. } —We 
cannot help pointing out to Mr. Bar- 
ker that Palairet’s name appears much 
too oftenin his moles. Lic is a com- 
plete Porson to Mr. Barker. 

Chapter xx. Dispares enim mores, 
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disparia studia sequuntur, quorum 
dissimiliiudo dissociat amicitias.) — 
Thus in Ciceru’s Offices we read: 
“ Nihil autem est amabilius, nec co- 
— quam morum similitudo 

onorum : in quibus enim eadem slu- 
dia sunt, ewdemque voluntates, in his 
fit, ut aque quisque altero delectetur, 
ac seipso.”’ 

Chapter xxv. Quid enim potest 
esse lam flexibile, tam devium, quam 
animus ejus qui ad alterius non mode 
sensum ac voluntalem sed elicm vul- 
lum atque nulum convertitur?] Weil 
has Juvenal sung in his third Satire, 
** Quid quod adulandi gens prudentissiima 

laudat 
Sermonem in locti,faciem deformis amici, 
Et longum invalidi collum cervicibus 
equat [nentis ? 
Herculis, Ant#um procul a tellure te- 
Miratur vocem angustam, quA deterius 
nec 
Ille sonat, quo mordetur gallina marito. 
Hee eadem licet et nobis laudare: sed 
illis 
Creditur.” 

Horace too has a short allusion te 
the subject ; 

-- “ Clamabit-enim, Pulcre, bene, recté; 

Pallescet super his; etiam stillabit amicis 

Ex oculis rorem: saliet, tundet pede ter- 
ram. 

Ut qui conducti plorant in funere, dicunt 

Et faciunt propé plura dolentibus ex 
animo: sic 

Derisor vero plus laudatore movetur.” 

Terence puts an inimitable descrip- 

tion of these paltry wretches into the 

mouth of Gnatho ; 

“ Est genus hominum, qui esse primos 
se Omnium rerum volunt, 

Nec sunt: hos consector: hisee ego non 
paro me ut rideant ; 

Sed eis ultro arrideo, et eorum ingenia 
admiror simul. 

Quicquid dicuut, laudo : idrursum si ne- 
gant, laudo id queque.” 

We must not pass over in silence 
the instructions in an old comedy of 
Eupolis: 


> >) AN , 
mem ETSEIAY NATICH Toy 


® 
202%, 
iene <n ae Oy hat « 
iSiov, wAetevla d , vue wise TETOV Esu:, 
Hf9sov, wrerovlx Quy wre titov i 
2h ; , : ee a =}. 
Kay vs tun Asyav 0 TABTES, Taw Tar 
; « ; 
ETS ay [ogxsous 


x ~ A ew (kh z P 
Kas xxtaxAntiouxs doxuy TUi7s Acyosce 


a 
\ 
‘ 


Ut facile ducem —non comitem di- 
cercs.| ~We refer our readcrs.to. Mr. 
Barker's very aceurate aud elegant 
distinction between the terms dacand 
comes: and if they do not admire his 

learned 
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learned criticisms on these words, we 
shull indeed be astonished. 

Chapter xxvi. dd extremum det 
manus, vincique se patiatur.) Mr. 
Barker has illustrated this passage 
very clearly. He has, however, omit- 
ted to give us the following line from 
Esch lus Prometheus, which might 
tend to add farther weight to his ob- 
servations; 

“ Tuvasnopspeoss umliacpacw xegwv.” 
We shall quote Mr. Blomtield’s re- 
marks on utiacua. Yrheocpe, subla- 
tio, ab urls, supinus.—Horat.: Celo 
supinas si tuleris nanus.—Virg. Bn. 
3. 176. 4. 205.—Auctor nescio quis 
apud Suid. v. “Yxlos. WWeolvpla zy 
aden avamiracavles Tas TUAas, 2d: favo 
wrliass xeert Te¢ mrodeuszes.”” 

Chapter xxvii. Quarum rerum 
recordation, &c.] —We remember to 
have seen a very similar passage to 
this in Thucydides. We shall quote 
it at length, and thus conclude our 
critique. “‘ “Hysiode xab révde Ceaxuy 
tczobas, nab oH savor evnartion xeQiderber 
To yag Girorimoy ayrewy yucvov” xab wx 
ty TH ayerw THE naAsmias TO xsgdack vse, 
womrie tives Qacl, pardrov tigers, aAAa 
oo timacdas.” 

Thus have we, with the strictest 
impartiality, examined the contents 
of this litthe yolume; and we owe 
some apology to our readers for hav- 
ing extended our remarks toa length 
which nothing but its superior excel- 
lence could justify. If it bad pos- 
sessed little merit, we should not have 
esteemed it deserving of that rigorous 
examination which we have here 
pursued. We cannot, however, take 
our leave of Mr. Barker without 
many acknowledgments for the plea- 
sure which he has afforded us, in the pe- 
rusal of a work written with so much 
ingeuuity and learning. J.H.M. 


42. Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage, a Ro- 
maunt. By Lord Byron. The Second 
Edition; 8vo. pp. 300. 

HAVING been among the foremost 
to hail the early efiusions of this 
Noble Author's Muse (LX XVII. 1207; 
LXXVIIJ. 231); and candidly ex- 
pressed our opinion of his “* English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers.” 
(LXXIX. 247; LXXX. 186); we 
Bow congratulate his Lordship and 
the Publick on this maturer demon- 


stration of poetical genius—(and we 
will add, though foreign to the pre- 
sent purpose, on the fair promise of 
excelling in the BritishSenate, evinced 
by his eloqueut Maiden Speech). 

* Childe Harold's Pilgrimage was 
written, for the most part, amidst the 
seenes which it attempts to describe. It 
was begun in Albania; and the parts 
relative to Spain and Portugal were com- 
posed from the author’s observations in 
those countries. Thus much it may be 
necessary to state for the correctness of 
the descriptions. The scenes attempted 
to be sketched are in Spain, Portugal, 
Epirus, Acarnania, and Greece. There 
for the present the poem stops: its re~ 
ception will determine whether the au- 
thor may venture to conduct his readers 
to the capital of the East, through Ionia 
and Phrygia: these two cantos are 
merely experimental.—A fictitious cha- 
racter is introduced for the sake of giving 
some connexion to the piece; which, 
however, makes no pretension to regu- 
larity, It has been suggested to me by 
friends, on whose opinions I sét a high 
value, that in this fictitious character, 
* Childe Harold,’ 1 may incur the sus- 
picion of having intended some real per- 
sonage; this I beg leave, once for all, to 
disclaim—Harold is the child of imagi- 
nation for the purpose I have stated. In 
some very trivial particulars, and those 
merely local, there might be grounds for 
such a notion; but in the main points, 
1 should hope, none whatever. ...... 
The stanza of Spenser, according to one 
of our most successful poets, admits of 
every variety. Dr. Beattie makes the 
following observation: ‘ Not long ago I 
began a poem in the style and stanga of 
Spenser, in which I propose to give full 
scope to my inclination, and be either 
droll or pathetic, descriptive or senti- 
mental, tender or satirical, as the hu- 
mour strikes me; for, if I mistake not, 
the measure which I have adopted ad- 
mits equally of all these kinds of com- 
position*.’ Strengthened in my opinion 
by such authority, and by the example 
of some in the highest order of Italian 
poets, I shall make no apology for at- 
tempts at similar variations in the fo}- 
lowing composition; satisfied that, if 
they are unsuccessful, their failure must 
be in the execution, rather than in the 
design, sanctioned by the practice of Ari- 
osteo, Thomson, and Beattie.” 


The Hero of the Poem, whether he 
be real or fictitious, is very strongly 
pourtrayed: 


* Beattie’s Letters, 





“ Childe 








If 
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« Childe Harold bask’d him in the noon- 
tide sun, ~ i 

Disporting there like any other fly; 

Nor deem" "d, before his little day was 
done, 

One blast ‘might chill him into misery. 

But, long ere scarce a third of his 
pass’d by, 

Worse than adversity the Childe befell ; 

He felt the fulness of satiety: [dwell, 

Then loath'’d he in his native land to 

Which seem’d to him more lone than 

Eremite’s sad cell. 


For he through Sin’s long labyrinth had 
ran, [amiss, 
Nor made atonement when he did 
Had sigh’d to many, though he lov’d 
but one, [be his. 
And that lov’d one, alas! could ne’er 
Ab, happy she! to ‘scape from him 
whose kiss [chaste ; 
Had been pollution unto aught so 
Who soon had left her charms for vul- 
gar bliss, [his waste, 
And spoil’d her goodly lands to gild 
Nor calm domestic peace had ever deign’d 





\ to taste. 
And now Childe Harold was sore sick 
at heart, [flee ; 


And from his fellow bacchanals would 
*Tis said, at times the sullen tear — 
start, [his 

But Pride congeal’d the drop within 

Apart he stalk’d in joyless reverie, 
And from his native land resolv’d to go, 
And visit scorching climes beyond the 
sea; [for woe, 
With pleasure drugg’d,he almost long’d 
And e’en for change of scene would seek 

the shades below. 


The Childe departed from his father’s 
hall ; 


It was a vast and venerable pile; 

So old, it seemed only not to fall, 

Yet strength was pillar’d in each massy 
aile. [vile! 

Monastic dome! condemn’d to uses 

Where Superstition once had made her 
den, {and smile; 

Now Paphian girls were known to sing 

And monks might deem their time 
was come agen, 

If antient tales say true, nor wrong these 

holy men. 


Yet oft-times in his maddest mirthful 


mood 

Strange pangs would flash along Childe 
Harold’s brow, . 

As if the memory of some deadly feud 

Or disappointed passion lurk’d below. 

But this none knew, or haply car’d to 
know ; 

For his was not that open, artless soul 

That feels relief by bidding sorrow flew, 
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Nor sought he friend to counsel or 
condole, [could not control. 


Whate’er this grief mote be, which he 


And none did love him—though to hall 
and bower 

He gather’d revellers from far and near, 

He knew them flatt’rers of the festal 
hour; 

The heartless parasites of present cheer. 

Yea! none did love him—not his le- 
mans dear— [care : 

But pomp and poweraljone are woman’s 

And where these are, light Eros finds 
a feere ; {by glare, 

Maidens, like moths, are ever caught 


And Mammon wins his way where Se- 


raphs might despair. 
Childe oe had a mother—not for- 
{did shun ; 
Though’ parting from that mother he 
A sister whom he lov’d, but saw her 


not 

Before his weary pilgrimage 

If friends he “had, he fre bade - ~y ‘to 
none. [of steel ; 


Yet deem not thence his breast a breast 
Ye, who have known what ’tis to doat 


upon 
A few dear objects, will in sadness feel 


Such partings break the heart they fondly 


hope to heal. 
His house, his home, his heritage, his 
lands, (delight, 


The laughing dames in whom he did 
Whose large blue eyes, fair locks, and 

snowy hands, {chorite, 
Might shake the sai/:tshi § an an- 
And long had fed his youthful appetite; 
His org brimm’d with every costly 


And all that mote to luxury invite, 
Without a sigh he left, to cross the 
brine, {Earth’s central fine.” 


And traverse Paynim shores, and pass 


The Poet’s description of Portugal, 


and his character of its inhabitants, 
are equally poetical and correct : 


« What beauties doth Lisboa first un 
fold! 
Her image floating on that noble tide, 
Which poets vainly pave with sands of 
gold, [ride 
But now whereon a thousand keels did 
Of mighty strength, since Albion was 
allie ‘ 
And to the Lusians did her aid afford: 
A nation swoln with ignorance and 
pride, [the sword 
Whol lick yet loath the hand that waves 


To save them from the wrath of Gaul’s 


unsparing lord. 
But whoso entereth within this tewn, 
That,sheening are ~ 
is- 
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When Paphos fell by Time—accursed 
Time! [to thee— 


Disconsolate will wander up and down, 
*Mid many things unsightly to strange 
ee; 
For hut and palace show like filthily : 
The dingy denizens are rear‘d in dirt; 
Ne personage of high or mean degree 
Doth care for cleanness of surtout or 
shirt, [kempt, unwash’d, unhurt. 
Though shent with Egypt’s plague, un- 


Poor, paltry slaves! yet born ’midst 

noblest scenes— [such men? 
Why, Nature, waste thy wonders on 
Lo! Gintra’s glorious Eden intervenes 
In variegated maze of mount and glen. 
Ab, me! what hand can pencil guide, 


or pen, 
To follow half on which the eye dilates 
Through views more dazzling unto 
mortal ken {bard relates, 
Than those whereof such things the 
Who to the awe-struck world unlock’d 
Elysium’s gates ? 


The horrid crags, by toppling convent 
crown’'d, [shaggy steep, 

The cork-trees hoar that clothe the 
The mountain-moss by scorching skies 
imbrown’d, [must weep, 

The sunken glen, whose sunless shrubs 
The tender azure of the unruffled deep, 
The orange tints that gild the greenest 
bough, [leap, 

The torrents that from cliff to valley 
The vine on high, the willow branch 
below, [beauty glow.” 
Mix’d in one mighty scene, with varied 


Passing into Spain, the Noble Bard 
deplores the effects of War, and after 
describing “ proud Seville,” adds, 


“ But Cadiz, rising on the distant 
coast, [praise. 
Calls forth a sweeter, though ignoble 
Ah, Vice! how soft are thy voluptuous 
ways! [ean ’scape 
While boyish blood is mantling, who 

- The fascination of thy magic gaze ? 
A Cherub-hydra round us dost thou 
gape, {sive shape. 
And mould to every taste thy dear delu- 


The queen who conquers all must yield 
The Pleasures fled, but sought as warm 
a clime ; 
And Venus, constant to her native sea, 
To nought else constant, hither deign’d 
to flee ; fof white . 
And fix’d her shrine within these walls 
Though not to one dome cireumscrib- 
eth she 
Her worship, but, devoted to her rite, 
A thousand altars rise, for ever blazing 


bright. 
From morn till night, from night till 
startled morn [crew, 


Peeps blushing on the Revels laughing 
The song is heard, the rosy garland 
worn, 
Devices quaint, and frolicks ever new, 
Tread on each other’s kibes, A long 
adieu 
He bids to sober joy that here sojourns: 
Nought interrupts the riot, though in 
lieu {burns, 
Of true devotion monkish incense 
And Love and Prayer unite, or rule the 
hour in turns.” 


The favourite Spanish diversion of 
the Bull-fight is beautifully narrated, 
and feelingly condemned. This savage 
spectacle is gipeed with the presence 
of all the fashionable Females, who 
are now, it appears, no longer under 
the controul of troublesome Duennas. 

Near the close of the First Canto 
the death of an early Friend is thus 
unaffectedly lamented : 


“ And thou, my friend*!—since un- 
availing woe [with the strain— 
Bursts from my heart, and mingles 
Had the sword laid thee with the 
mighty low, {complain : 
Pride might forbid ev’n Friendship to 
But thus unlaurel’d to descend in vain, 
By all forgotten, save the lonely breast, 
And mix unbleeding with the boasted 
slain, 








* «The Hon. I. * W. ** of the Guards, who died of a fever at Coimbra. I had 
known him ten years, the better half of his life, and the happiest part of mine.— 
in the short space of one month I have lost her who gave me being, and most of 
those who had made that being tolerable. To me the lines of Young are no fiction : 

* Insatiate archer! could not one suffice ? 

Thy shaft flew thrice, and thrice my peace was slain, 

And thrice ere thrice yon moon had fill’d her horn.’ 
I should have ventured a verse to the memory of the late Charles Skinner Mat- 
thews, Fellow of Downing College, Cambridge, were he not too much above all 
praise of mine. His powers of mind, shown in the attainment of greater honours, 
against the ablest candidates, than those of any graduate on record at Cambridge, 
have sufficiently established his fame on the spot where it was acquired, while his 
softer qualities live in the recollection of friends who loved him too well to envy 
his superiority.” 


While 
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While glory crowns so many a meaner 
crest ; [fully to rest ? 
What hadst thou done to sink so peace- 


Oh, known the earliest, and esteem’d 

the most! [so dear! 
Dear to a heart where nought was left 
‘Though to my hopeless days for ever 

lost, [here ! 
In dreams deny me not to see thee 
And Morn in secret shail renew the 
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A land of souls beyond that sable shore, 

To shame the doctrine of the Sadducee 

And sophists, madly vain of dubious 
lore ; 

How sweet it were in concert to adore 

With those who made our mortal la- 
bours light! 

To hear each voice we fear’d to hear 
no more! 

Behold each mighty shade reveal’d to 
sight, 


tear tri i 
Of Consciousness, awaking to her woes, ™ ary perp ty = sapeinetae 
And Fancy hover o’er thy bloodless bier, ws 
Till my frai} frame return to whence 
it rose, [repose.” 
And mourn’d and mourner lie united in 
The Greek Islands, which were di- 
ligently explored, excited in the mind 
of Childe Harold emotious of admira- 
tion and regret. After lamenting the 
fallen state of “ august Athens*” 
and her splendid buildings ; and glanc- 
ing at some idle opinions of their 
Sophists, the Bard proceeds: 


“ Yet if, as holiest men have deem’d, 
there be 


There, thou !—whosé love and life to- 
gether fled, {vain— 

Have left me here to love and live in 

Twin’d with my heart, and can I deem 
thee dead, [brain ? 

When busy Memory flashes on my 

Well—I will dream that we may meet 
again, 

And woo the vision to my vacant breast : 

If aught of young Remembrance then 
remain, 

Be as it may Futurity’s behest, 

For me ’twere bliss enough to know thy 

spirit blest! 





* « Setting aside the magic of the name, and all those associations which it would 
be pedantic and superfiagus to recapitulate, the pre emerge of Athens would 
render it the favourite of all who have eyes for Art or Nature. The climate, to me 
at least, appeared a perpetual spring; during eight months | never passed a day 
without being as many hours on horseback: rain is extremely rare, snow never 
lies in the plains, and a cloudy day is an agreeable rarity. In Spain, Portugal, and 
every part of the East which I visited, except Ionia aad Attica, | perceived no such 
superiority of climate to our own; and at Constantinople, where I passed May, 
June, and part of July (1810), you might ‘ damn the climate, and complain of 
spleen five days out of seven’.”—* ‘ Athens,’ says a celebrated Topographer, ‘is still 
the most polished city of Greece.’ Perhaps it may of Greece, but not of the Greeks; 
for Joannina in Epirus is universally allowed, amongst themselves, to be superior 
in the wealth, refinement, learning, and dialect of its inhabitants. The Athenians 
are remarkable for their cunning; and the lower orders are not improperly cha- 
racterized in that proverb, which classes them with ‘ the Jews of Salonica, and 
the Turks of the Negropont.’ — Among the various Foreigners resident in Athens, 
French, Italians, Germans, Ragusans, &c. there was never a difference of opinion 
in their estimate of the Greek character, though on all other topicks they disputed 
with great acrimony. — Mr. Fauvel, the French consul, who has passed thirty years 
principally at Athens, and to whose talents as an artist, and manners as a gentle- 
man, none who have known him can refuse their testimony, has frequently de- 
clared in my hearing, that the Greeks do not deserve to be emancipated ; reasoning 
on the grounds of their ‘ national and individual depravity ;’ while he forgot that 
such depravity is to be attributed to causes which can only be removed by the 
measure he reprobates.” — “ For my own humble opinion, I am loath to hazard it, 
knowing, as I do, that there be now in MS. no less than five tours of the first 
magnitude, and of the most threatening aspect, all in typographical array, by per- 
sons of wit, and honour, and regular common-place books: but, if I may say this 
without offence, it seems to me rather hard to declare so positively and pertina- 
ciously, as almost every body has declared, that the Greeks, because they are very 
bad, will never be better—Eton and Sonnini have led us astray by their panegyries 
and projects; but, on the other hand, De Pauw and Thornton have debased the 
Greeks beyond their demerits. — The Greeks will never be independent; they will 
never be sovereigns as heretofore, and God forbid they ever should! but they may 
be subjects without being slaves, Our Colonies are not independent, but they are 
free and industrious, and such may Greece be hereafter.” 2 

. ere 
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Here let me sit upon this massy stone, 
The marble column’s yet unshaken 
; [throne * : 

Here, son of Saturn! was thy fav’rite 
Mightiest of many such! Hence let 
me trace [place. 
The latent grandeur of thy dwelling- 
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The last, the worst, dull spoiler, who 

was he? be! 
Blush, Caledenia! such thy son could 
England! I joy nochild he was of thine: 
Thy free-born men should spare what 

once was free; (shrine, 
Yet they could violate each saddening 


It may not be: nor ev’n can Fancy’s And bear these altars o’er the long-re- 


- eye ape [deface. luctant brine t. 

estore what Time hath labour’d to Sate j 

Yet these proud pillars claim no pass- But aon, Ce eaten Fats gophie 
ing sigh, [carols by. To rive what Goth, and Turk, and 


Unmov’'d the Moslem sits, the light Greek Time hath spar’dt: 
But who, of all the plunderers of yon Cold as the crags upon his native coast, 


fane [to flee His mind as barren, and his heart as 
On high—where Pallas linger’d, loth hard, {prepar’d, 
The latest relic of her antient reign— Is he whose head conceiv’d, whose hand 





* “ The temple of Jupiter Olympius, of which sixteen columns entirely of mar- 
ble yet survive: originally there were 150. These columns, however, are by many 
supposed to have belonged to the Pantheon.” 

t+ “ The ship was wrecked in the Archipelago.” 

tT “ At this moment (January 3, 1809), besides what has been already deposited 
in London, an Hydroit vessel is in the Pireus to receive every portable relick. 
Thus, as I heard a young Greek observe in common with many of his countrymen 
—for, lost as they are, they yet feel on this occasion—thus may Lord Elgin boast 
of having ruined Atbens. An Italian painter of the first eminence, named Lusieri, 
is the agent of devastation; and, like the Greek finder of Verres in Sicily, whe 
followed the same profession, he has proved the able instrument of plunder. 
Between this artist and the French consul Fauvel, who wishes to rescue the remains 
for his own Government, there is now a violent dispute capcerning a car employed 
in their conveyance, the wheel of which—I wish they were both broken upon it— 
has been locked up by the Consul, and Lusieri has laid his complaint before the 
Waywode. Lord Elgin has been extremely happy in his choice of Signor Lusieri. 
During a residence of ten years in Athens, he never had the curiosity to proceed as 
far as Sunium, till he accompanied us in our second excursion. However, his 
works, as far as they go, are most beautiful; but they are almost all unfinished, 
While he and his patrons confine themselves te tasting medals, appreciating 
cameos, sketching columns, and cheapening gems; their little absurdities are as 
harmless as insect or fox-hunting, maiden-speechifying, barouche-driving, or any 
such pastime: but when they carry away three or four shiploads of the most 
valuable and massy relicks that time and barbarism have left to, the most injured 
and most celebrated of cities; when they destroy, in a vain attempt to tear down, 
those works which have been the admiration of ages, I know no metive which can 
excuse, no name which ean designate, the perpetrators of this dastardly devastation. 
Jt was not the least of the crimes laid to the charge of Verres, that he had plun- 
dered Sicily, in the manner since imitated.at Athens. The most unblushing impu- 
dence could hardly go farther. than to affix the name of its plunderer to the walls 
of the Acropolis; while the wanton and useless defacement of the whole range of 
the basso-relievos, in one compartment of the temple, will never permit that name 
to be pronounced by an observer without execration. — Qn. this occasion | speak 
impartially: Iam not a collector or admirer of collections, consequently no rival; 
but I have some early prepossession in favour of Greece, and do not think the ho- 
nour of England advanced by plunder; whether of India or Attica—Another noble 
Lord has done better, because he has done less: but some others, more or less 
noble, yet ‘all honourable men,’ have done best, because, after a deal of excavation 
and execration, bribery to the Waywode, mining and countermining, they have 
done nothing at all. We had such ink-shed, and wine-shed, which almost ended in 
blood-shed! Lord E.’s ¢ prig,’—see Jonathan Wylde for the definition of ‘ priggism,’ 
—quarrelled with Lord —’s collector, Gropius by name, a very good name too for 
his business, and muttered something about satisfaction, in a verbal answer to a 
note of the poor Prussian: this was stated at table to Gropius, who laughed, but 
could eat.no dinner afterwards. The rivals were not reconciled when I left Greece, 
I have reason to remember their squabble, for they wanted to make me their 
arbitrator.” 


Aught 
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Aught to displace Athena’s poor re- 
mains : (guard, 

Her sons too weak the sacred shrine to 
Yet felt some portion of their mother’s 
pains *, [Despot’s chains. 

And never knew, till then, the weight of 


What! shall it e’er be said by British 
tongue, 
Albion was happy in Athena’s tears ? 
Though in thy name the slaves her 
bosom wrung, {ears ; 
Tell not the deed to blushing Europe’s 
The ocean queen, the free Britannia 
bears {land : 
The last poor plunder from a bleeding 
Yes, she, whose gen’rous aid her name 
endears, {Harpy’s hand, 
Tore down those remnants with a 
Which envious Eld forbore, and tyrants 
left to stand, 


Where was thine exgis, Pallas! that 
appall’d 

Stern A:aric and Havoc on their way? 

Where Peleus’ son? whom Hell in vain 
enthrall’d, {day, 

His shade from Hades upon that dread 

Bursting to light in terrible array! 


What ! could not Pluto spare the chief 
once more, 
Toscare a second robber from his prey? 
Idly he wander’d on the Stygian s 
Nor now preserv’d the walls he lov’d to 


shield before. 
Cold is the heart, fair Greece! that 
looks on thee, [lov’d; 


Nor feels as lovers o’er the dust they 
Dull is the eye that will not weep te 
see {shrines remov'd 
Thy walls defac’d, thy mouldering 
By British hands, which it had best 
behov’d [stor’d, 
To guard these relicks ne’er to be re- 
Curst be the hour when from their isle 
they rov’d, [gor’d, 
And once again thy hapless bosom 
And snatch’d thy shrinking gods to 
Northern climes abhorr’d!” 
“ Land of Albaniat+! where Iskander 
rose, {the wise, 
Theme of the young, and beacon of 
And he his wame-sake, whose oft- 
baffled foes 
Shrunk frem his deeds of chivalrous 
emprize : 





* “1 cannot resist availing myself of 


the permission of my friend Dr. Clarke, 








whose name requires no comment with the publick, but whose sanction will add 
tenfold weight to my testimony, to insert the following extract from a very obliging 
letter of his to me, as a note to the above lines :—‘ When the last of the Metopes 
was taken from the Parthenon, and, in moving of it, great part of the super- 
structure, with one of the triglyphs, was thrown down by the workmen whom Lord 
Elgin employed; the Disdar, who beheld the mischief done to the building, took 
his pipe from his mouth, dropped a tear, and, in a supplicating tone of voice, said 
to Lusieri; Tsdos !— I was present.’ — The Disdar alluded to was the father of the 
present Disdar.” 

+ “ Albania comprises part of Macedonia, Illyria, Chaonia, and Epirus. Iskan- 
der is the Turkish word for Alexander; and the celebrated Scanderbeg (Lord 
Alexander) is alluded to in the third and fourth lines of the thirty-seventh stanza. 
I. do not know whether I am correct in making Scanderbeg the countryman of 
Alexander, who was born at Pella in Macedon, but Mr. Gibbon terms him so, and 
adds Pyrrhus to the list in speaking of his exploits. — Of Albania Gibbon remarks, 
that a country ‘ within sight of Italy is less known than the interior of America.” 
Circumstances, of little consequence to mention, led Mr. Hobhouse and myself into 
that country befere we visited.any other part of the Ottoman dominions; and 
with the exception of Major Leake, then officially resident at Joannina, no other 
Englishmen have ever advanced beyond the capital into the interior, as that gen- 
tleman very lately assured me. Ali Pacha was at that time (October 1809) carry- 
ing on war against Ibrahim Pacha, whom he had driven to Berat, a strong fortress 
which he was then besieging: on our arrival at Joannina we were invited to 
Tepaleni, his Highness’s birth-place, and favourite Serai, only one day’s distance 
from Berat ; at this juncture the Vizier had made it his head quarters. — After 
some stay in the capital, we accordingly followed; but, though furnished with 
every accommodation, and escorted by one of the Vizier’s secretaries, we were nine 
days (on acceunt of the’rains) in accomplishing a journey which, on our return, 
barely occupied four.— Qu our route, we passed two cities, Argyrocastro and 
Libochabo, apparently. little inferior to Yanina in size; and no pencil or pen can 
ever do justice to the scenery in the vicinity of Zitza and Delvinachi, the frontier 
village of Epirus and Albania proper.—On Albania and its inhabitants I am un- 
willing to descant, because this will be done so much better by my Fellow-traveller, 
in a work which may probably precede this in publication, that | as little wish 
to follow as I would to anticipate him,” Lend 
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Land of Albania! let me bend mine 
eyes [men ! 
On thee, thou rugged nurse of savage 
The cross descends, thy minarets arise, 
And the pale crescent sparkles in the 
glen, [each city’s ken.” 
Through many a cypress-grove within 
In the close of the Second Canto, 
the Poet, on his return to England, 
thus expresses his personal feelings : 


*¢ For thee, who thus in too protracted 
song {rious lays, 
Hast sooth’d thine idlesse with inglo- 
Soon shall thy voice be lost amid the 
throng 
Of louder minstrels in these later days: 
To such resign the strife for fading 
bays— [move 
HM! may such contest now the spirit 
Which heeds nor keen reproach nor 
partial praise ; [approve, 
Sinee cold each kinder heart that might 
And none are left to please when none 
are left to love. 


Thou too art gone, thou lov’d and 
fovely one! [bound to me; 
Whom youth and youth’s affection 
Who did for me what none beside have 
done, [thee. 
Nor shrank from one albeit unworthy 
What is my being? thou hast ceas’d 
to be! {er home, 
Nor staid to welcome here thy wander- 
Who mourns o’er hours which we no 
more shall see— [to come! 
Would they had never been, or were 
Would he had ne’er return’d to find fresh 
cause to roam! 


Oh! ever loving, lovely, and belov’d! 
How selfish Sorrow ponders on the 
past, {remov'd ! 
And clings te thoughts now better far 
But Time shall tear thy shadow from 
me last. [Death! thou hast; 
All thou couldst have of mine, stern 
The parent, friend, and now the more 
than friend: [fast, 
Ne’er yet for one thine arrows flew so 
And grief with grief continuing still to 
blend, [yet to lend. 
Hath snatch’d the little joy that life had 
Then must I plunge again into the 
crowd, [seek ? 
And follow all that Peace disdains to 
Where Revel calls, and Laughter, vain- 
ly loud, (cheek, 
False to the heart, distorts the hollow 
To leave the flagging spirit doubly 
weak ; {they cheer, 
Still o'er the features, which perforce 
To feign the pleasure or conceal the 
pique, (tear, 
Smiles form the channel of a future 
Or raise the writhing lip with ill-dissem- 
bled sneer. 
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What is the worst of woes that wait 


on age ? [the brow? 
What stamps the wrinkle deeper on 
To view each lov’d-one blotted from 
life’s page, 
And be alone on earth, as I am now. 
Before the Chastener humbly let me 
bow, {stroy’d : 
O’er hearts divided, and o’er hopes de- 
Roll on, vain days! full reckless may 
ye flow, [enjoy’d, 
Since Time hath reft whate’er my soul 
And with the ills of Eld mine earlier 
years alloy’d.” 


In one of his Notes, Lord Byron 
condescends to give some sober advice 
to Miss Owenson, on the subject of 
her “ Athenian Heroine;” in ano- 
ther he has a palpable hit on a slip 
of the pen by his old Friends ‘“ the 
Scotch Reviewers ;” and in a third, 
his Lordship observes that “ it would 
be worth while to publish together, 
and compare, the works of Messrs. 
Thornton avd De Pauw, Eton and 
Sonnini; paradox on one side, and 
prejudice on the other. Mr. Thorn- 
ton conceives himself to have claims 
to public confidence from a fourteen 
years residence at Pera; perhaps he 
may on the subject of the Turks: but 
this can give him no more insight 
into the real state of Greece and her 
inhabitants, than as many years spent 
in Wapping into that of the Western 
Highlands.” 

Some exquisite little Poems are 
added to the Volume; with an Appen- 
dix, containing Remarks on Romaic 
Books and Authors; Specimens of 
the Romaic; and the Fac Simile of 
a Romaic Letter. 

The Two Cantos of the Pilgrimage, 
Lord Byrov observes, are “ merel 
experimental. Their reception will 
determine whether the Author may 
venture to conduct his Readers to the 
capital of the East, through lonia and 
Phrygia.” We may safely predict 
then, that the Second Canto of so 
beautiful a Poem will not be the Jast. 


43. Poems by John Lee Lewes, évo. 
pp. 232. Longman and Co. 

THE poems in this volume are 
written in various styles, and upon 
different subjects, and exhibit speci- 
mens of composition in nearly all the 
lower orders of poetry. It will not 
be too much to assert that in no in- 
stance their author has whofly failed, 
and that some of his efforts are very 
successful. His pathetic poems dis- 

play 
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play elegance of genius, as well as 
tenderness of heart; his comic strains 
excite risibility, aud his serious pieces 
fix attention. His talents for descrip- 
tive poetry, and the representation of 
romantic imagery, are far from con- 
temptible. He has viewed the beau- 
ties of Nature with taste, and painted 
them with discrimination. 

The volume opens with a descrip- 
tive poem of “ Halton Hill,” which, 
by the way, being a place of only 
local celebrity, is, not without impro- 
priety, left to introduce itself. We 
soon, however, collect its vicinity to 
Liverpool, the present state of com- 
merce in which once flourishing sea 
_ is alluded to in the following 
ines : 


**From Norton’s woods, to where yon 
waters glide, 
I turn where Mersey lifts its billowy tide; 
Where fresh’ning streams the fervid 
meadows lave, [wave ; 
And sun-beams dance upon the brighten’d 
When glancing rays from Sol’s meridian 
lide, [roy side. 
Illume each bank, and light each Hedge- 
See, where yon hills in vapoury figures 
lie, [dye ; 
Bounding the landscape with a dubious 
Those hills,which,envying Halton’s state- 
ly height, [ing sight, 
Screen Mersey’s sea-mart from the strain- 
That mart,whereCommerce now dejected 
lies, 
Her spirit sunk, and lost her energies. 
Fell fiend of Anarchy! thou Demon dire, 
That pour’st on trade the vials of thine 
ire, [like spite, 
Thou that with Vandal rage, and Goth- 
*Gainst Commerce wield’st the sceptre of 
thy might, [thy will, 
Know, Tyrant, know, though slaves obey 
Freedom’s avenging spirit haunts thee 
still; [more, 
Proud Usu@®pation’s checkless spell no 
Snake-like, is woven round thy tri-color; 
The charm’s dissolv’d; Barrosa’s bloody 
field, (shield ; 
Proves the vain impress of thy towering 
Massena’s flight, and Soult’s diminish’d 
name, , 
Are but the tokens of thy fleeting fame; 
Know, thou poor bubble of tyrannicstate, 
Child of an hour, dependant slave of Fate! 
The British flag on Freedom’s rock shall 
wave, 
When all thy power lies mould’ring in 
the grave.” 


In a subsequent passage of the 
poem are happily introduced the 
names of Roscoe, Shepherd, and other 
Liverpool worthies, whose writings 
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have exhibited to the world a proof 
that the Muses may be successfully 
cultivated, even amid the busy haunis 
of commercial opulence. 

The miscellaneous poems which 
succeed “ Halton Hill” are written 
with different degrees of care, aud 
possess varying claims to approba- 
tion. Among the best are “ the 
Cottage Welcome,” the “ Address to 
Britons,” the “ Canzonet,” (p. 55) 
“ Keswick Scenery,” the ** Odes to 
Spring and War,” and the fragment 
intituled, “ Wanderings of Fancy.” 

At page 116, is the following 


“ Additional Stanza to Campbell's Song’ 
* To Battle, Men of Erin.’ 

* See, they come, ye men of Erin, 

Now your martial manhood show; 

Forward—and with gallant bearing 

Greet the proud, presumptuous foe. 

By the rights your Sires bequeath’d you, 

Prove, now prove, your patriot worth, 

By the laurels fame has wreath’d you, 

By the land that gave you birth! 

Freedom’s bright’ning paths before you, 

Countrymen! you know the word; 

Freedom’s Seraph hovers o’er you, 

Conquest rides upon her sword, 

Irishmen! renown’d in story 

For exploits of chivalry, 

Charge—rush on ’em—death or glory, 

Glorious death, or victory !” 


But the poem of greatest length 
and attraction is ‘ Wallace.” Its 
author’s original purpese was merely 
to describe the romantic scenery of 
Castlane Craigs, the retreat of Wal- 
lace at the commencement of his 
efforts for the recovery of Scottish 
independence. But the associations 
to which this scenery gave rise have 
produced a rapid poetical sketch of 
the principal exploits of that illus- 
trious hero and patriot, whose un wor- 
thy fate has left an indelible blot upon 
the memory of our first Edward. The 
surprise of Dumbarton; the battle of 
Stirling; the raid of Wallace into the 
English Northern counties as far as 
the Bishoprick of Durham; his dis- 
mission from the regency through ° 
the pride and envy of the Scotch n0- 
bility; his proseription, subsequent 
to the battle of Falkirk ; the treachery 
of Menteith his infamous betrayer, 
and its infamous consequence; the 
Scotch hero's publi¢ execution, as a 
rebel and traitor, in the English me- 
tropolis, are the leading eveats, em- 
bellished by Mr. Lewes's The 
close of the poem, in which are anti- 
cipated the united efforts of the no 
longer 
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longer rival nations for the emanci- 
pation of Spain, a country between 
the present history of which, and that 
of Scotland at the end of the 13th 
century, there certainly exists a con- 
siderable analogy, is conceived with 
taste, and executed with spirit and 
energy. 

As a further specimen of Mr. 
Lewes’s powers, aud for the amuse- 
ment of our Readers, we select his 
description of the “ Surprise of Dum- 
barton Castle,” an exploit which first 
gave the followers of Wallace confi- 
dence in their own strength, and 
swelled his little band to an army of 
patriots. 


Silent and soft the moon-beams fell 

On rampart huge and pinnacle, 

Where high Dumbarton’s rocky side, 

Enthron’d amidst majestic Clyde, 

Proudly o’erlook’d the subject deep, 

That idly chaf'd its giddy steep. 

Softly they slept, and glane’d away 

Te kiss the surge’s murmuring spray ; 

Shining with lustre mildly bright, 

In trembling floods of silver light. 

“Twas silence all; no sound arose 

To break the stillness of repose ; 

Fearless of ill, no step was heard 

Of sentry pacing on his guard ; 

The warder sltumber'd at his post, 

No eye discern’d the coming host, 

As Wallace, with his gallant band 

Of patriots, sought the lonely strand, 

And saw the frowning fortress lave 

Its shadows in the passing wave. 

Well might its proud defences mock 

Such seanty force, such feeble shock ; 

But ne’er was deed of glory wrought, 

More wisely plann’d, more nobly fought ; 

And its proud host, unus’d to fear, 

Dream’d not that vengeance ambush’d 

. Rear. 

Cautious and slow the warriors sped, 

With struggling breath, and noiseless 
tread, 

O’er steepy cliff and fragment wild, 

And shatter’d rock fantastic pil’d; 

Striving to win their upward bent, 

Where rampart huge and battlement 

Hemm’d in the flower of England's 
might, 

Unconscious of the coming fight. 

Q! if one stumbling warrior’s grasp 

The guiding battle-axe unclasp, 

If but one falling gauntlet sound 

In echoes from the rocky ground, 

If but one warder’s thirsty ear 

Should drink the sounds of coming fear, 

The dazzling hope is instant o’er, 

And Scotland sinks, to rise no more; 

Though purpose firm, and courage high, 

Resolve to vanquish or to die, 
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But all unheard the watriors stood 

Beneath the ramparts vast and rude, 

With still and steady hand applied 

The ladders to its lofty side, 

And soon with desperate step essay’d 

The perils of the escalade. 

* Blow, warder, blow thy bugal blast, 

Some daring foe climbs fieree and fast.” 

Loudly its echoes rang around, 

And rous’d the sleepers from the ground: 

Then slogan shout and mortal shock 

Of warriors rent th’ embattled rock; 

And elamour wild, and uproar leud, 

Like bursts of midnight thunder-cloud ; 

Fierce and more fierce the doubtful jar 

Rose like the voice of Nature’s war; 

And many a deed of arms was done, 

Which, wrought before the conscious 

sun, 

Had lived eternal, berne along 

‘To deathless fame, in poet’s song. 

But Wallace, where the battle’s weight 

Repell’d awhile the tide of fate, 

Rusli'd on his foemen from the wall, 

Like his own Clyde’s impetuous fall : 

And ill might Southern numbers hope 

With his victorious arm to cope. 

In serried phalanx deep and slow, 

Retir’d at first the imperious foe ; 

But fear and terror soon succeed, 

And urge them on with eager speed; 

And hasty rout and shameful flight 

Disgrae’d the chiefs of England’s might, 

Uncaring all but worthless life, 

They fled afar the glorious strife, 

Nor, till the towers of Stirling rose, 

Look’d backward on their fiery foes. 

Let proud Oppression rave in vain, 

For ransom’d Scotland bursts her chain. 

And mark on high her banner brave 

Triumphant o’er old Glota’s wave, 

Proudly unfurl its folding free, 

Fann’'d by the gales of Liberty. 

Swift as the breath of oceap’s gale, 

Flew far and wide the glorious tale, 

And swifter still, and still more loud, 

Burst forth old Scotland’s spirit proud ; 

Despair and Terror wildly fled, 

And Valour rear’d his drooping head ; 

Each chief whom patriot love inspir’d, 

Whom hate of Southern rapine fir’d, 

Burnt to revisit on the foe 

His past disgrace, his country’s woe. 

Each sylvan shade, each secret glen, 

Pour'd forth its hordes of armed men; 

Each gloomy cavern teem’d with life, 

With warriors panting for the strife. 

To Freedom’s signal Lenox ran, 

And stormy Alpine’s mountain clan 

Forgot awhile the fiery feud, 

The savage thirst of mutual blood, 

And side by side in battle stood. 

Each onward march, each coming day, 

Swell’d the bold band to vast array; 

Till Scotland’s patriot sons supplied 

A gallant army’s strength and pride ? " 
cS 
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Like mountain stream, with feeble flow, 
When first it seeks the vale below ; 
Till, gathering in its onward course 
Each headlong torrent’s rapid force, 

It rolls a river broad and brave, 
Resistless to the ocean-wave.” 


We suspect that many errors and 
hallucinations in the volume before 
us are those of the press, for Mr. 
Lewes’s poems appear to be printed 
with greater splendour than correct- 
ness. But there are marks of haste 
and inconsideration chargeable upon 
their author. The rh ymesfor example, 
though generally correct, are some- 
times very faulty. “ Deep” and 
“* seek” are made to rhyme, p. 34, 
and at p. 156, “‘ shapes” and ‘‘awakes.” 
This is intolerably licentious. If we 
are promised the “ jingling sound of 
like endings,” do let the final sylla- 
bles of verses be consonant. In the 
same page, Mr. Lewes talks of “* wis- 
dom svaring upon the wings of ys 
We apprehend his meaning to be, that 
the generally wise are not wise uni- 
formly. This truth we subscribe to, 
and can match with another, that 
poels, who write sense generally, 
sometimes write nonsense. Tf wisdom 
ever launches abroad upon the pen- 
nons of folly, the goddess is surely 
more likely to sink than to soar. 

In one respect the poems of Mr. 
Lewes demand unqualitied applause. 
They are written with no accomme- 
dation to the licentiousness of the day. 
The Muse has of late been so often 
pressed into the service of obscenity 
and irreligion, that we feel peculiarly 
pleased to grect her when thus em- 
ployed in the exercise of her legiti- 
mate office, of at once amusing the 
fancy aud amendiug the heart. 


44. Poetics; or, A Series of Poems, and 
Disquisitions on Poetry. By George 
Dyer, formerly of Emanuel College, 
Cembridge. 2 vols. 12mo. pp. 456, 

* 1 AM obliged,” says Mr. Dyer, “ by 
way of introduction to the following 
work, to use more words than may at 
first appear prudent, and to say more of 
myself than is agreeable to a modest man. 
But some occasions justify a few free- 
doms. Readers and writers should meet 
on fair ground, lest, to use the language 
of the courts, notwithstanding replica- 
tions and pleas, the parties, after. alli, 
should not join issue...... Some of my 
friends, had I never mentioned Cam- 
bridge, would have been able to trace me, 
through my many wanderings in the [o]- 
Genr. Mac. May, 1812, 
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lowing pages, to that plaee; and I, who 
know best my own pursuits, consider 
them but as the determination given to 
my thoughts at a particular period. 
This determination was given at Cam- 
bridge : and with a more agreeable plau- 
sibility, and amore reasonable conviction, 
I deduce any enlargement of my thoughts, 
and the dominion of more powerful affec- 
tions, to my having been at Cambridge, 
than did the antient astrologers the infe- 
rior accidents of terrestrial beings, to the 
superior motions of the heavenly bodies. 
++ «+++» Following myself downwards, 
through a variety of engagements, of 
studies, of pleasures, and friendships in 
later life, I perceive they have been un- 
der a considerable influence, a predis- 
posing approximation, a sort of destined 
aspect, from my ruling star, when at 
Cambridge.—There are those, well ae- 
quainted with some of the evolutions of 
my life, unfolded te them, in a long 
course of acquaintance, or made out by 
themselves, through some acquaintance 
with my writings and movements, who 
were inclined to over-rate them. Th 
have frequently suggested that sue 
events, with syitable observations, if 
carefully collected, and judiciously ar- 
ranged, would possess enough of literary 
variety, with enough of eccentricity and 
singularity, to answer some purpose of 
public amusement or instruction. This 
was their opinion; and they added, asa 
spur to my indifference, that a work, 
formed out of such materials, would cer- 
tainly prove (and that easily it might 
have proved) the best literary specula- 
tion, in which I had ever engaged —On 
the importance of such private history, 
it would. have been arrogant in me to 
entertain the same opinion. What I 
thought, I expressed. 1 could not allew 
myself to over-rate studies, which, though 
often pleasing and disinterested, and 
ardent, had been too desultory, often dis- 
satisfactory, and frequently interrupted ; 
to boast of conneaians, which, though in 
a series of years, numerous and various, 
and highly respectable, may have been, 
sometimes, only occasional, and trans- 
ient, and partial; ar to magnify oceur- 
rences which, though commonly interest- 
ing to me, and semetimes not useless to 
others, had generally passed in a.private 
sphere: such was my judgment. But at 
length, as years advanced, and I stijl 
heard the same matter urged, | deter- 
mined to compromise the matter thugs: 
—In most periods of uy life I had 4 fond- 
ness for poetry. It was an early fit; and 
if at times it has stopped, it has always 
broken out again, like a river running 
under ground. Upon various oceasions 
I had composed pigces, te which my 
situation 
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situation gave birth, my friendships gave 
feeling, and my studies gave propriety ; 
or which referred to some previous occur- 
rences in my life. Some were mere 
amusements, fillips to my severer 
thoughts in retirement; others have, I 
own, been amongst my severest studies. 
Some have been my travelling compa- 
nions, that entertained me, and beguiled 
the hours on my rural excursions, and 
were written when I was as serious, as, I 
hope, I seem to be; others, when I was 
disposed to trifle, and was as gay as the 
Jark. Sometimes, when I wanted a con- 
soler, I consoled myself, or rather found 
one ip the poet’s ever good friend, the 
Muse; and sometimes from a desire to 
sooth others, out of my little cruise of 
consolatories I gave a little, where I 
thought it would be acceptable : whether 
from too little thought, or wit—for per- 
sons may become writers from either 
motive—I always found reasons for writ- 
ing, both in verse and prose: and among 
these have been the usual inducements 


‘which have prompted others, except it 


might be a desire to grow rich, or forag- 
ing for patrons.—To such pieces, then, I 
was determined, with the little portion 
of magick I had in me, to give a being 
and form, mingled and confused, as they 
were, in the chaos of my own numerous 
papers; or dispersed, as by the winds, 
in various periodical publicatigns. I 
thought that such as had any curiosity 
concerning me might, from some such 
a systematic edition of my poetical writ- 
ings, receive a little gratification; and 
that a professed self-biography in prose, 
would be too solemn an undertaking, 
and extremely hazardous; and that a 
sort of Poetico-Memoriale would, though 
not so plausible, be better adapted to my 
own feelings. I knew I possessed ample 
materials, a jumble of good and bad feel- 
ings, like the life of man; and I recel- 
lected there was a life of Horace, com- 
posed out of his poems. 

Following my own studies and spe- 
culations rather than the regular litera- 
ture of our Academia, I have no right to 
complain, if I obtained from my 4ima 
Mater no particular endearments; more 
particularly, as from considering that 
state of things settled by Queen Eliza- 
beth and James I. as the University (so 
‘we are accustomed to consider it) I have 
proved myself no very dutiful son since. 
-~But what then? Poetry personifies and 
embodies forms inher own way, and can 
make Alma Maiers to her own taste. So 
T made a university of my own, composed 


‘of a few academics, from whom I receiv- 


ed numerous civilities, and to whose 
friendship I was much indebted. These 
were my dima Mater. These, with other 





friendships, will account for my Cam-. 
bridge attachments: and why, though 
1, perhaps, thought more with Milton* 
upon some Cambridge matters, I felt 
more with Cowley.—My occasional resi- 
dence, and frequent visits, both in the 
towns of Cambridge and Oxford, in after- 
life, have kept my old affections alive. 
So that Cowley had not a more powerful 
charm to hold him to Cambridge, than 
Ihave; for I have always found, that 
personal regards and literary pleasures, 
form a bond of union equally strong, as 
any considerations which are usually at- 
tached to academical life. My affections, 
then, may have in them something ro- 
mantic, being paid to an ideal lady, like 
those paid to my Padlocked Lady (vol. 
i. p. 165); but, if romantic, they have 
been impassioned; and if disinterested, 
they have been sincere.” 


Mr. Dyer then explains his plan of 
publication, which he had proposed 
to extend to four volumes; two of 
which, however, are for the present 
postponed. ) } 

* While engaged in publishing my 
work according to my original scheme, 
1 was consulted relative to a History of 
the University of Cambridge. It being 
known from some critical papers in the 
Atheneum, and my Cantabrigiana in the 
Monthly Magazine+, that I bad paid 
some attention to the subject, and that 
I had been some years engaged in inqui- 
ries relating to the libraries in our Uni- 
versities and Cathedrals, | was thought 
no improper person for such an under- 
taking. Without going into particulars, 
I shall only observe, 1 deemed it neces- 
sary to accede to the proposal; knowing, 
if I did not, some other person would : 
knowing, too, though I bad never pro- 
jected a regular history of the University ) 
of Cambridge, that I had been for many 
years engaged in serious and expensive 
researches, which are connected with 
such inquiries, and of which I wished to 
prepare some regular account.—This 
work, therefore, being proposed to me, 

1 had no alternative. I had no prospect 
of putting my larger plan into execution ; 
but I hoped, that I might compass some 
smaller biographical and bibliographical 
histories: and I foresaw, that any other 
person’s engaging in such a work as a 
History of Cambridge, with my papers 
already before the public, might have 
encroached upon my thoughts, and, per- 
haps, have frustrated my design. I, 








* “ Vide Milton’s Latin Poems.” 

+ “ Lalso furnished that on the Bod- 
leian Library, in the Reflector, No 3. 
signed Observer,” 


there- 
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therefore, entered into an agreement 
with the parties who consulted me, 
though I was, even at the time, engaged 
in printing my poetical writings.—After 
the engagement thus made, the gentle- 
men who will be publishers and proprie- 
tors, for reasons, of the grounds of which 
they had certainly a right to judge, and 
I have no right to censure, announced 
that intended History to the publick. To 
me this was aserious memento. I found 
no room for deliberation. I at once de- 
termined to stop short; and not to pro- 
ceed to the other two volumes of my 
tical writings, till I had finished the 
istory—The two volumes, then, now 
published, are not necessarily connected 
with what are to follow, though the com- 
pletion of my design into a sort of syste- 
matic work will not be realized till the 
publication of the two other volumes.” 


Thus far Mr. Dyer has explained 
the nature of the present work, aad 
of that in which he is now busily en- 
gaged. He adds, as an apology, 

* Leland and Camden, our English 
Antiquaries, both bad a poetical turn. 
The former wrote a Latin poem, suffi- 
ciently long, entitled Cantio Cygnea*, 
describing a family of swans swimming 
down the river Thames, from Oxford to 
Greenwich, and commemorating each 
place as they passed along. Poetry is a 
pleasing relaxation amidst more serious 
studies; and the only danger is, that it 
should detain the mind too long. But 
to me, I own, it has been like my natu- 
ral food: and though sometimes it may 
have left behind an indifference, and re- 
tarded me in other pursuits, it has not 
seldom given a new flow to my spirits, 
and strengthened me for more sober in- 
guiry.” 

We verily believe Mr. Dyer to be a 
worthy and conscientious man: he 
possesses a considerable share of eru- 
dition; and his poetry is in many in- 
stances very far beyond mediocrity. 
Yet we cannot help wishing that he 
had a better provision io life than the 
precarious profession of an Author. 

One of the Volumes is filled with 
Poems, chiefly ** Odes,” divided into 
Three Books; the other with ** Dis- 
guisitions” in Prose, One of the Odes 
shall here be copied : 


“Tne Race or HEROEST. 
I. 1 


* Lives there a man, who does not feel 
Love’s deeply-thrilling joy ? 





* Leland’s lunerary, voi. ix. 

+ This poem had in view, originally, 
the design of the Literary Fund, a socie- 
ty, which first arose out of the mecting 
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Him let the swarm of hovering cares 
annoy: 
His forehead wears the monster-seal. 
Has he no musick in his heart? _[part; 
Far from the social board let him de- 
Bid him seek some Cyclopean cave, 
Where the giant-furies rave ; 
Or some charm-resisting ground,[round ; 
Where scowling ghosts stalk round and 
Or darkling 'mid the blasted desert stray, 
Scar’d by the demon of the troublous 
way.’ 
I. 2. 
Such was the song of ancient time, 
Which rous’d, as by a spell, the slumber 
ing soul; 
And still shall bid th’ enthusiast rhyme 
From breast to breast in mingling streams 
to ro)l. (strong, 
For kindred spirits, fraught with passions 
Heaven gave to feel the magic power of 
song. 
Yet shall the Bard still toil around, 
For souls of Grecian, Roman name ? 
Still call the muse of fairy ground, 
To lift some storied Author’s fame ? 
Man fills a little space, 
Nor long shall hold his way ; [shall trace 
Princes and glittering knights, ah! who 
Beyoud a day? [for death, 
These flowers of human kind but bloom 
And fable is but mortal breath; _[dies, 
While Love, still fair and fragrant, never 
Fills the wide range of earth, fills all th’ 
expanse of skies, 
I, 3. 
** To thee of boundless fame, 
And blest with matchless powers, 
Benevolence or Love, whate’er thy name; 
If when th’ expectant hours [vance 
Were taught again harmonious to ad- 
In light mysterious dance, [plan 
Then life was thine, thy grand delight te 
The genial solace of the future man; 
When at thy touch Confusion fled, 
Again mov'd on the course of years, 
And Order shew’d its orient head, 
*Mid the musick of the spheres: [rest 
Or rather, if ’twas thine, thro’ years te 
In some fair Island of the Blest, 
Where one unclouded glory gilds the sky, 
Where from the sea the gales ambrosial 
fly $ 
Oh! thou of peerless grace, 
Whate’er thy name, where’er thy place, 





of a few men of Letters for benévolent 
purposes. It is now distinguished by the 
attention of the higher circles, and has 
for its President and Patron, the Prince 
OF Watts. occeus For an account of the 
Origin, Motives, and Objects of this In- 
stitution, see “ The Claims of Litera- 
ture,” by Mr. David Williams, whose 
exertions for its establishment have occa 
sioned Lim to be called THz Founper.” 
Thine, 
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Thine be the song of time.” Thus roll'd 
along [tide of song. 
The guides of the Lyre, th’ impetuous 


il. 1 1. 

Thro’ the deep long extent of time, 
A race of heroes sprung; [clime 
Love was their sire—They in each distant 
Liv’d by Love’s law, his triumphs sung. 
See Discord back to Chaos hurl’d! 
See dawning Reason harmonize the world! 
Soon o’er his realms so vast and wide 
Ocean views the vessel glide : 
Commerce, lo! has spread the sail, [hail : 
And lands remote th’ advent’rers fondly 
And, Tyre, how great thy rapture to ex- 

plore [shore ! 
The treasures new of many a distant 


Il. 2. 

Ah! what is all the blaze of power? 

And what the pride of wealth, but pomp, 
and pain? 

Then brooding Avarice knew her hour; 

Then wrapp’d her niggard soul in dreams 
of gain; [bold ; 

Ambition, too, thy growing hopes were 

She ponder’d where to hide the wor- 
ship’d gold, 

Remorseless, curs’d amidst her hoard; 

Thou durst bid Ocean wear thy chain, 

Like gorgeous Persia’s madden’d Lord, 

And the wide world confess thy reign. 

Love call’d his sons; be saw 

Where lust and wanton waste [law ; 

Each fram’d with tyrant pride the lawless 

And lo! they haste, {bands ; 

The Hero Race, man’s guardian angel- 

What hero sleeps, when Love commands? 

* Proceed,’ he cries, ‘ my antient laws 
proclaim, (fame.’ 

Still imitate my deeds, still emulate my 

H. 3. 

* Then only gold is bright 

When like the sun it shines, flight ; 

And round the world distributes generous 

But when the dirt of mines ore 

Cleaves to a miser’s soul, the base-born 

Is baser than before; 

Shine ye in bounty rich; to all impart 

Their boon of bliss, the genial warmth of 
heart: 

Let eartia be cloth’d in golden graia, 

Make valleys smile, and rivers flow, 

Teach every art to own thy reign, 

And Genius with new fires to glow : 

Bid Science from her sleep of years to 
start, 

And Laws controul the miscreant heart : 

And bid the Muse with her soul-soothing 
charm 

The grizly host of human ills disarm, 

To soothe or fire the breast : 

Thus live, in blessing others blest, 

Thus'reign, and, more than conquerors, 
rule the mind, [man kind.’ 


*Such be the Hero Race, the stars of hu- 
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Hil. 1. 
Lo quickly speeds the word divine ; 
Zeai to adventure led: 
Wisdom held outa cheering light toshine, 
And wide the vivid glory spread. 
Ye Northern climes, unknown to fame, 
Whence else have sprung your souls of 

noble name ? 

Ye hills, whence living waters pour, 
From East to West their mingled store, 
Whence else your bards, and many a sage 
Gods amongst men,and masters of the age; 
Hence Anacharsis, and each Eastern sire, 
And Cadmus’ lore, and Orpheus’ heavenly 


lyre 
III, 2, 
And thou, oh! Britain, Isle so blest, 
Whom valour gives the glory ofa name, 
Have generous fires ne'er warm’d thy 
breast ? {flame ? 
Or were your fires but wild ambition’s 
a Heroes boasts, and still her 
prid [died. 
Alfreds ~~ rul’d, and Nelsons who have 
See Bacon, Nature’s laws unfold! 
From world to world see Newton soar! 
In Merey’s cause see Howard hold 
His patient course from shore to shore ' 
Enéugh—lo! Fancy now 
Conducts the Muse along, 
The azure robe and golden lyre well show 
The Queen of Song: 
And did she vainly lift the heroic lays ? 
Rich were her songs, and breath of praise; 
And dear is still her sweetly-warbled lyre, 
As wing’d with zeal divine, she breathes 
the ennobling fire. 
IIL 3. 
£ Know, Genius is a light, 
Guiding millions on their way; [night, 
A friendly moon, which gilds the deep of 
A sun, which rules the day ; 
Andscience, flowing thro’ the vastoftime, 
A stream which cheers each clime. [sage, 
Hence well-directed plans and counsels 
Which guide, exalt, and harmonize an 
age. [power, 
Hence art, and taste, and wealth, and 
The charm and bliss of life inhale, 
The bees, which rifling every flower, 
On their treasur’d sweets regale. [sign’d} 
I come! this wreath (the task to me as- 
Pensive on sacred brows to bind-— 
For more is stil) to worth and genius due; 
And lo! the task of love I leave to you : 
Poor are the Muse’s lays, 
jut, oh! be yours the heroes’ praise : : 
While thro’ the skies their merits I re- 
sound, {from the-ground.” 
Yours be the nobler task to raise them 


). short Appeal to the Navy, by the 
Spirit of Nelson; @vo. pp.7. Hatchard. 
THIS very small pampblet is pre- 

per to be read at the Mast-head of 
every ship ia the British Navy. 
SELECT 
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POEMS FOR THE ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE LITERARY FUND. 


1, An Address written and recited by 
W. T. Firz-Geratp, Esg.¥ 


HEN first the Sun his glorious orb 
displays, 
We view his splendour ere we feel his rays: 
Thus did Reflection’s eye foresee that 
plan, [Man. 
Which Gawn’d i in wisdom, would enlighten 
When Learning’s patient victims should 
mo more 
Their fate unpitied by the world deplore ! 
Nor slighted Genius. hide his pensive 
head, 
To write, degraded, for precarious bread ; 
Doom’d to a prison, or an early grave, 
To starve like Camoens, or like Tasso 
rave! 
So often thankless Nations. have been 
blind 
To splendid talents that adorn’d mankind. 
That some successful Bards, in modern 
days, [praise ; 
' } Obtain their just reward — demands our 
Well they deserve the chaplet that they 
wear, [your care. 
And the World’s favour takes them from 
But-think how many more in secret pine, 
Like withering leaves upon the blasted 
vine! 
Dragging ont wretched life, with want op- 
press’d, 
) Deceitfal Hope still ling’ring in the breast ; 
Till this sad lesson Age at length imparts, 
Aad writes the moral on their breaking 
hearts, 
That those who seek for Patrons, in their 
need, 
Lean, with a Giant’s weight, upon a reed !+ 
Yet all mankind, in justice, must confess 
The debt they owe to England’s glorious 








Press 
) Thus where the Eddystone above the wave 
Its beacon rears, the mariner to save, 
The foreign seaman, midst the gloom of 
night, [light ! 
Blesses, in prayer, the life-preserving 
Europe’s fell Tyrant views, with secret 
dread, 
This sword of Damocles above his head! 
Its threatening point still keeps that mind 
in awe, [law. 
Which seoffs Religion, and derides all 
Afric’s son, above all other men, 
Proclaim his gratitude to Freedom’s pen ! 
No more th’ unfeeling race of sordid gain 
Trade in his blood, and traftic in his pain ; 





* Beimg the sixteenth Auniversary 
Poem written by Mr. Fitz-Gerald for the 
Literary Fund. 

+ See Mr. F.’s Address for 1900. 
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No more in floating dungeons shall he bear 
The foul infection of corrupted air ; 
Condemn’d to hear his fellow-sufferer sigh, 
And inthe pestilential prison die ! 

Or, living, doom’d, the dreadful voyage 


o’er, 
To pine in bondage on a foreign shore ; 
Far from those ties that once endear’d his 
life, [wife ! 
His peaceful home, his children, and his 
The grateful African, no more oppress’d, 
Now folds his child in safety to his breast ; 
Teaching his infant tongue to bless the 
reign {gro’s chain! 
OF good King George, who broke the Ne- 
That honour’d name calls forth the heart- 
felt sigh, 
And starts a tear in every Briton’s eye. 
When Heaven, for reasons who shall dare 
arraign ? [pain, 
Tried our lov’d Monarch with disease and 
A mourning people felt th’ ivflicting hand, 
And gloomy sorrow shadow’d all the 


‘ land ! 
Each patriot breast was fill’d with anxious 
care, [land’s Heir! 


But none more deeply griev’d than Eng- 

Ordain’d to govern at that awful hour, 

No charms for him held forth the seat of 

ower : 

His heart resolv’d whatever must be A oeng 

Should prove the fond affection of a Son 

He made the feelings of the King his own, 

The faithful guardian of his Father's 
throue ! 

Biess’d were that Muse whose numbers 
could assuage 

The fierce contentions of domestic rage ; 

Make rival talents form one powerful 
band, 

Uniting all the wisdom of the land ! 

Such strains, more useful than Tyriwan 
lays, [praise. 

Might well deserve a grateful Nation's 

Gallia’s stern Despot, who, with ceaseless 
hate, 

Beholds this land invincible as great ; 

Convine’d at last t’ invade our iron coast 

Was but the ravings of a madiman’s 


By Fraud attempts what arms could never 
gain— {Spain ! 

Fraud that too well prevail’d in injur’d 

To sow dissention in this envied Isle, ‘ 

Is what he meditates with Demon’s guile ; 

Thinks England’s feuds will waste her 

power away, 
And hopes to ruin what he cannot sway ; 


’ Tries to divide that strength he dares not 


meet, 
For British union must be his defeat ! 
But though with parties, parties still con- 
tend 
Amidst the struggle he shall find no friend. 
Whea 


‘ 
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When great Camillus, banish’d from his 
home, 

Indignant felt th’ inzratitude of Rome, 

He yet obey’d his bleeding country’s call, 

Forgot his private wrongs, and crush’d 
the Gaul! 

Let British Patriots such examples shew, 

And feel no hatred but against the foe ; 

All little jealousies be laid to rest, 

And public spirit animate the breast: 

Thea shall the Ship of State, with pros- 
perous sail, 

Stem every tide, and steer with every gale; 

No rocks shall threaten, nor no quick- 
sands whelm, [belm! 

Strength at the prow, and Union at the 

And, thus from all internal danger free, 

The mighty fabrick shall command the 


sea, 

Bear Britain’s thunder o’er the subject 
wave, 

To curb the tyrant, and release the slave ; 

Where Werurncton, for ever known to 
Fame, 

Supports the honourof his country’s name ! 

Whose manly breast, alive to Pity’s tear, 

Has made the Victor to the vanquish’d 
dear. 

For when the tewn* was storm’d in dread- 
ful fight, 

Amidst the tenfold horrors of the night ; 

When War’s stern laws, for many a hero 
slain, [Spain, 

Call’d out for vengeance on the scourge of 

Mercy, inherent in the nobly brave, 

Withheld his sword, and gave the word— 
toe save. 

Such triumphs last to Time’s remotest date, 

Recording WeLtincTon as good as great! 





Il. Written by the Rev. Caartes Symmons, 
D. D.. and recited by Mr. Martuew 
Browne. 

ry WAS night; and, weary on Cunaxa’s 

plain, [slain, 

Their friends defeated, and their leaders 

The Grecian myriad camp’d: on every 

side 

Ianumerous Asia pour’d her hostile tide, 

*Twixt them and Greece, a world embat- 

tled lay ; (dreadful way. 

And hope shrunk trembling from the 

While death, or deadlier chains, await the 

choice, [voice. 

Sunk was each heart, and falter’d every 

Then, rich in science, with illumined air 

The young Socratic rising chased despair. 

His glowing lip the powers of virtue 

warms; 

Spears clash on shields ; the tents re- 

sound, To arms! [alarms. 

And struck Euphrates rings with stern 


Through fields of gleaming steel, o’er steep 
and plaia, [vain, 
Where the fleet Parthian bends his bow in 
The Sage victorious leads their homeward, 
course, [force. 
And proves that mind is lord of barb’rons 
Bright from the Athenian forge, with 
polish’d sway, 
The sword of Pella spread diffusive day. ° 
By Homer fired, by Aristotle taught, 
Fhe victor held the world within his 


thought. 
’here’er he march’d, the Muses march‘d 
along, [strate throng. 


And threw their treasures mid the pro- 

New seas, explored, for traffic sails ex- 
pand: 

New cities glitter on the desert land : 

And arts, with empire, stretch their golden 
reign, 

From Helle’s wave to India’s utmost main, 

By science form’d to lead in peace or 

war, 

See Julius shine, resplendent as his star, 

The sword and pen alike adorn his hand, 

And the Muse lifts him to the world’s com- 


mand. 
When Latian guilt the wrath of Heaven 
awoke, [yoke ; 


And Rome was bow’d beneath the Vandal 
Scath’d by the with’ring tempest, Leara- 
ing died ; [pride. 
And bursting outrage whelm’d the Muses’ 
Then perisi’d too the pride and charm of 
life : {and strife, 
With Ignorance reign’d weakness, want, 
In feoda! gioom the heavy nations lie, 
Oppress’d by Power, and torn by Anar- 
chy. 
Peace knows not calm, War bleeds with- 
out effect : [protect ; 
Laws, strong to crush, are powerless to 
And hovering o’er, to give the blacker 
night, [lght. 
Hangs Superstition, and prevents the 
Earth shakes convuls’d, the eternal 
mountains nod, [God. 
Storms rend, and fires devour before the 
But, when he comes, storms, fires, and 
earthquakes cease, [God of peace. 
And by the still, small voice, is known the 
Now Learning, roused from ages of re- 
pose, [goes. 
Mounts on her car, and kindles as she 
Where tread her steeds of light, with rich 
inlay 
Spontaneous flowers enamel all the way. 
Man springs to life beneath her were. 
glance: [dances 
Before her, hand in hand, the Graces 
Arts, Commerce, Freedomf with elated 
injen, (queen. 
Attend her triumph, and confess their 





* Badajoz. 


t ‘‘ Personal, as well as political freedom, in its extension to the lowest order of the 
community, must be regarded as one of the most unquestioned results of revived 
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Behind is dragg’d a base and captive train: 

There crown’d Oppression struggles with 
his chain: 

There ruffian Violence, unequal Law, 

And night-born Superstition cease to 
awe, 

To Britain thus in laurel’d state she 
tends ; 

And here in pomp, the Capitol ascends. 

Here dooms her captives, triple bonds their 
fate, [her state. 

Here hangs her trophies, here completes 

Britain! in homage to her feet repair ; 

And fold her offspring with parental care. 

Giow at their merits! blush when they 
must sue! 

Awake to justice! to thyself be true! 

Thiuk, when her sons extend the imploring 
hand, (fame’s demand. 

Thy shame they speak, and plead thy 

Their = thy riches, their renown thy 
pride, 

’Tis thou art injured by theirclaim denied. 

Haste —— prevent the suppliants, nor 
delay 

To twine with votive gold the hallow’d bay. 

In Anna’s days, when glory crown’d 

our land, (dolphin plann’d, 

When Marlborough* conquer’d, and Go- 

The generous statesman held the Muses 
dear, 

And letter’d Genius whisper’d at his ear: 

The wit conversed familiar with the lord ; 

Nay, sate his equal at the Council-beard, 

— days! ah! quickly doom’d to 

y> 

And leave the Muse to praise and poverty. 

Frown’d from the court, disclaim’d by 
prince and peers, 

She felt a winter of a hundred years. 

At length she sees benigner seasons rise, 

And drinks restoring influence from your 


eyes: 

Beholds a people her’s, her Prince in 
power ; {inspiring hour, 

Bounds with fresh nerves, and hails the 
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Great Prince! proceed, and as her friend 
be known ; (throne. ) 


(That name can give renown beyend thy 

Seek her true sons, where merit shrinks 
from sight ; 

And lead them blushing to adorn the light. 

But spurn the slaves that still on greatness 
wait, hate, 

Whose pens are sold to flattery, faction, 

Things of an hour, that buz, and sting, and 


die 
Dirt’s insect-brood, Corruption’s family. 
Crush these ; but go! by taste and genius 


? 
Stir living worth to emulate the dead. 
Warm into glorious birth thy Britain’s 
mind ; (kind : 
To teach, sublime, refine, and charm man- 
Spread in new Bacons intellectual day ; 
In other Miltons tread the empyreal way : 
Through Fancy’s worlds in other Shakes- 
peares pierce ; 
In other Newtons range the universe: 
Till mingling beams, like stars her race 
unite, 
To cover Albion with a blaze of light. 
Be ours, my Friends! the princely pa- 
triot’s plan, [Man. 
Zealous with him for Learning, Britain, 
Tis not in one, howe’er adorn’d and great, 
To stretch the Muse’s sceptre o’er the 


state. 
The general hand must plant her in the 
throne : [her own. 


The people’s love must make the realm 

When in the Gothic cloud our isle was 
drown’d, [round. 

Even Alfred’s sun threw no effulgence 

The noble river, as its waters glide, 

May robe with green the pastare by its 
side; 

But from the drops that cluster on her face, 

Extended Earth imbibes her living grace. 

This Wittiamst saw, and struck with 

Learning's charms, 

Essay'd to place her in the Nation’s arms. 





learning, and its consequent civilization. 


During the dark ages, notwithstanding the 








powerful opposition of the Clergy, who much to their own honour very strenuously re- 
sisted this execrable and anti-cbristian abuse, predial and domestic slavery prevailed 
in every nation of Europe: and in our island slaves continued for some centuries to 
form an article of commercial export. In proportion to the progress of general infor- 
mation, this abominable outrage on man experienced a gradual decline, till under the 
Tudors (but not by the infiueuce of that hateful dynasty, or by any positive act of 
the legislature), it ceased finally to exist. I speak with immediate reference to Eng- 
land ; but, in other parts of Europe, the effects, in this instance, of diffusive knqw- 
ledge, have been precisely and uniformly the same, In Poland and Russia, where the 
progress of learning has been very small, predial slavery still subsists ; and in Turkey, 
which is yet plunged in Scythian barbarism, slavery of every description continues in 
undiminished force,” : . 

* *T mean to designate in this place by its most illustrious Administration the whole 
of that brilliant period in our history, when the great of both parties, Whig and Tory, 
were eminent for their patronage of literary merit ; when Swift, Prior, Locke, Ad- 
dison, Newton, &c. were either the confidential friends of ministers, or were in public 
office, and ministers themselves.” can 

+ “ David Williams, the founder of the Literary Pund Society.” ht 
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For the high fair te gain an equal dower ; 
To guard her line from Fortune’s adverse 


power: 
With a strong spell to fence the laurel’d 
brow, ; [blow : 
Sacred from want’s,as from the lightuing’s 
To seat the man, by Nature’s charter 
great, 
At Nature’s banquet, smiling and elate ; 
His lot no more, in bloated grandcur’s 
train, 
To warble to his lyre a menial strain ; 
But free and proud, as Heaven’s distin- 
guish’d son, 
To feel the whole his Patron, not the one: 
For this, unconscious of a private end, 
Our Founder wrought ; and, as his coun- 
try’s friend, 
Still fed the spring, that sofUy might im- 
part [heart : 
Health to the letter’d pilgrim’s fainting 
And rousing him to power, might then 
expand, [land : 
Swell’d by a streaming region, o’er the 
To brood with genial wave, till all below, 
Enrich'd and ripen’d, with production 


glow: 

And Britain, bright through centuries of 
praise, 

Bloom oue great garden of immortal bays. 





EPIGRAMMA 

De Paixcire nostro, gui nuper in se sus- 
cepit lotam Regni Administrationem, et qui, 
posthabitis alus sibi a tener adolescentia 
conjunctis, inter quos Nobilissrmus Moira 
numerandus est, Partium Adversarum 
Primarios, populo suffragante, in re pub- 
lici ordinanda Administros adhibuit. 

Fl good éxsjuos xeadin groudaiou, xoleave, 

Aaov, 

Tay aryobay rajains Foxeo CzaveTeTOS. 
cnvyt ply évyopiny Frogawpees norAsGéaeGroy 
dv xogudn Sémevos Onuooias cigita:, 
yoins ndt Dirwy wee) pgvapsvoss uct idwxs 

tov wixnPectw eyyeog was "Aens’ 
> , ” > ov a, 
Enociyasoy aivanlos ts agua Beroaxapev 
Cipapees, 
ducpsvewy Fy: Coss dux irs wévros Fes, 
#AA’ OAGoy rovroy worsGAtpn & rHAdber 


aay, 
neigaroy daar yap ovdt yeMoien xextel. 
Liverpool, May 1. J. W. 





** Generosam Majorum Famam.” 
Corn. Nep. 
UR, Crasse, jactas te proavis satum 
Magnis, et auri pondere divitem ? 
Inane nomen ! non repellens 
Funera ;—nec yalitu:um in Orco. 


Auferte ceram, signaque nobilis 
Ortds ; honores, ah! nimiim breves. 
Nam uomen antiquum, gendsve 
Postera non memorabit ztas, 
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Nallum tulisset nomen, in ultimum 
Ni bella mundum tenderat, et manus 
Cesar; genus quamvis celebre; 

Et proavus fuit huic Iulus. 

Vivis paternis sedibus, atrio 
Alto columnis, quas hyemes nigra 
Trivére certum ; sic honores 
Perpetuos tetigisse credis : 

Si stirpe vitis deterior sua, 

Tandém racemos fert domino malos; 
Excisa dat pwenas; focisque 
Suppeditat cumulata lignum. 

Tu dueis ortum de Jove, vel Deis, 
Quoscunque habebant aurea tempora; 
Pyrrheque, et audaci Prometheo, 
Tu numeras atavas priores. 

Non sic Catonis nomen, in omnibus 
Laudatur avis ; qui sibi funere 
Famam aravit; dum triumphos 
Eripuit geminos, ab hoste : 

Non sic petivit rex ab origine, 

Laudes inanes Romulus ; oppidi 
Muaros aratro cum notavit ; 
Atque novos posuit colonos: 

Mox jussa cunctis gentibus,et dare 
Leges,—futuros ;—~et sonitu tuba, 
Turbare tellures Eoas ; 
Occiduumque movere Solem. 

W. C. Lancrox. 





On the Death of James Van ve Sprecet, 
Esq. (See Obituary, March 3.) 
H! why should we wita “‘ tears full salt” 
Augment the briny wave, 
That curls its foaming head so high 
Above thy watery grave? 
Thy body’s plunge at evening hour 
Into the raging sea, 
To our weak sense terrific seem'd, 
Bat nought that plunge to thee ! 
Not surer sunk thy lite-warm corse 
Into the dark abyss, 
Thaa rose thy unoffending soul 
To everlasting bliss ! 





EPITAPH 
To the Memory of Mrs. Frances Temrre, 
Wife of Col, Temrre, (See p. 394.) 
TRANGER, approach! beneath this 
mound of earth 
Sleep the pale relicks of departed worth ; 
A form that once the purest soul enshrin’d, 
The loveliest Temple of a lovely mind ; 
Unstain’d by sin, undimm’d by mortal fear, 
Clos’d is the chapter of her brief career. 
Hist! Hist! a voice my drooping spirit 
hears, [less tears 5 
“ Restrain,” it cries, ‘ restrain thy fruit- 
She, whom thou weepest with a daaghter’s 
love, 
Soars a proud Seraph in the realms above ; 
In brightness clothed, untouch’d by Sor- 


row’s rod, [throne of God.’? 
Moumer! thy Mother dwells before ~ 
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.Procespincs 1x Tat Sixt Session or tur Fourta ParwiamMent 
oF THE Unrvep Kincvom or Great Barrarn anp IneLanp. 


House or Commons, Match 9. 

In a Committee of Supply, a variety 
of sums for Irish Miscellaneous services 
were voted. 

The Ordnance Estimates for the present 
year, amounting to nearly four millions 
and a half, were moved by Mr. MWerd, 
who stated the excess (merely nominal) 
at 268,000/.: the Resolutions were 
agreed to. 





March 10. 

A Bill for the Relief of Infant Suitors 
in Courts of Equity, entitled to stock in 
the public funds, was read the first, as was 
a Bill for repealing the Act of Elizabeth, 
with regard to Wanderers, the third time. 

Lord Fo/kesione, in moving for a return 
of ail foreigners, by name, in the British 
army, stated that the foreign troops in 
our service had been increased from 
16,000 to 30,000. , 

Lord Palmerston defended the necessity 
of the measure. 

Sir F. Burdett complained that the 
fences of the constitution were broken 
down ; and observed, that it was strange, 
while we were inviting foreiguers into our 
service, any regulation should subsist 
against the enlistment of Jrishmen. 

Mr. Palmer explained, that not only 
Irishmen, but English manufacturers were 
rejected by the Colonel of the 10th Hus- 
Sars, because they were unacquainted 
with the treatment of horses, which was 
understood by recruits who had been 
trained to agriculture. 

Lord Folkestone then, on the suggestion 
of Mr. Perceval, withdrew his motion; 
and another for a return of the number of 
foreign officers and soldiers serving in 
the different regiments of this country, 
was substituted. 

A Bill for abolishing the oaths taken 
by Members of Parliament before the 
Lord Steward, or his deputy, was brought 
in by Mr. Wynne, in opposition to Mr. 
Perceval, and read the first time. 

Mr. W. Pole stated that the contract 
made by Mr. Willan with Government, 
fer the supply of 3500 horses at 3s. per 
day per horse, was relinquished, on his 
discovering that the contractor was making 
a prefit of 70,000/. per annum. 





Hovse or Lorps, Marck 11. 

Lord Boringdon, after enquiring of the 
Earl of Liverpool if the letter he held in 
his hand, purporting to be signed by the 
Prince Regent, aud addressed to the Com- 
mander in Chief, on the subject of furm- 
Gent. Mac. May, 1812, 


ing a liberal and extended administration 
(see p. 184), was genuine (to which the 
noble Earl declined giving any answer) ; 
said that he was satisfied that the authen- 
ticity of the letter was not denied. Being 
satisfied in his conscience that his Royal 
Highness was perfectly siucere in the 
communication, and that it was the first 
wish of his heart to bring the correspond- 
ence in question.to a successful issue, he 
should, on Thursday (the 19th instant), 
submit to their Lordships the propriety of 
addressing his Roya! Highness the Prince 
Regent to form an Administration upon 
such a broad, firm, liberal, and efficient 
basis, as would produce confidence at 
home and respect abroad. If, when the 
matter came to be particularly considered, 
any other form of proceeding should be 
found more desirable, he should have no 
objection to concur in any alteration of 
his motion not inconsistent with its object. 

Lords Grey and Grenville admitted that 
the answer to the communication was ge- 
nuine, and that it contained their un- 
biassed sentiments on the present situa- 
tion of the country. 

cauhitinnis 

In the Commons, the same day, a mo- 
tion by Mr. Abercrombie, for a return of 
the convicts transported, pardoned, or 
received into the Army and Navy, was op- 
posed by Messrs. Ryder and Perceval, who 
ohserved that it would tend to expose those 
men, who, on the recommendation of Mr. 
Graham, were for their good conduct per- 
mitted to enter into regular regiments in 
this country, instead of condemned ones. 
There were three regiments formed of 
these men, namely, the Royal African 
Corps, the York Rangers, and another : 
the Rangers had distinguished themselves 
at the taking of Guadaloupe. 

Gens. Tarleton and Fergusson reprobated 
the practice, as lowering the character of 
the Army. 





March 13. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer pre 
sented a Message from the Prince Rew, 
gent, stating, that “‘ the assistance which 
we had been able to give to the Portuguese 
Government, his allies, had furnished the 
means of improving the military esta- 
blishment of that country, and of render 
ing conspicuous the valour and discipline 
of its armies, in the successful deliverance 
from, aud defence of Portugal, against 
the Enemy; and trusting that he will be 
enabled to give the same essistance in the 
present war as in the last: from which 

such 
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such important consequénces to the cause 


of the ailies have resulted.” Referred to 
the Commitiee of Supply. 

On the motion for the third reading of 
the Mutiny Bill, Sir F. Burdett animad- 
verted on the military punishment of 
flogging, and urged by many arguments 
the policy of its abolition in the British 
Army. He said, that many persons died, 
in consequence of its infliction by sen- 
tence ef a regimental court martial, whose 
sufferiugs never met the public eye; and 
instanced, on the authority of a Mis- 
Sionary, the case of a soldier at the Cape 
of Good Hope, who being sentenced to re- 
ceive }000 lashes, had 250 inflicted, when 
the surgeon interposed, and he was taken 
from the halberts, but died in a few days 
after. He understood that the Commander 
in Chief, Lord Moira, Lord Hutchinson, 
au‘! the Earl of Wellington, were desirous 
of abolishing the practice. 

Mr. VW. Sutton urged the impossibility 
of supporting the discipline of the army, 
should the fear of this punishment be en- 
tirely removed, 

Gens. Tarleton, Phipps, and Porter, Sir 
G. Warrender. Mr. Abercrombie, Mr. C. 
Adams, Lord Pa!mersion, Lord C. Somer- 
set, Lord Cochrane, and Mr. IW. Simith, 
spoke against the abolition; Sir S. Ro- 
milly and Mr. Whitbread im its favour, 
The Bill was then read the third time; 
but the clause proposed by Sir F. Burdett 
was negatived by 79 votes to 6. 

ae 
Mirch 16. 

Iu 2 Committee of Supply, Lord Cas- 
tleremgh, atter_poticing the essential ser- 
vice which the supply of last year had af- 
forded to the Government of Portugal, in 
raising and disciplining a military force, 
which had at Busaco, and on other occa- 
sions, shewn itseif competent to meet the 
regular troops of France; said that such 
were the financia! exertions of the Govern- 
ment, and the willingness of the people 
to aii the general cause, that the revenuc 
of Portugal, applicable to the prosecution 
ef the war, was higher in point of amount 
than at any former period during the war; 
aud such measures had lately been adopted 
as were calculated to augment the receipt 
tw a still farther extent. He concluded by 
moving, that a sum, not execeding two 
millions, be granted, to continue, in Bri- 
tish pay, a body of Portuguese troops; 
which, after some observations from Mr, 
Fretmantle, and a very pertinent reply 
from the Hon. Mr. bard, was carried 
mem. diss. 

Ou the motion of Mr. Yorke, 80,0001. 
were granied towards making the break- 
water in Plymouth Sound; the probable 
expence of completing which was stated 
by him at 1,500,0002. 

A bill, declaring the seats of Members 
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who should become bankrupt, vacant af- 
ter six months, unless a certificate were 
produced from the commissiuners, was 
read the first time. 





March 17. 

Mr. Perceval, after a division, on which 
the numbers were 73 to 26, obtained leave 
to bring ina Bill to continue Lord Stan- 
hope’s Act, with amendments, and to ex- 
tend it to Ireland. 





March 18. 

Mr. Maurice Fitzgerald noticed the pre- 
sent alaim which prevailed on account of 
the high price of provisions, and which 
led many to fear there would be a scarcity. 
He had no doubt the latter apprehension 
was unfounded; but suggested the pro- 
pricty of Government prohibiting the ex- 
portation of corn from Ireland, and like- 
wise the use of it in distillation in Ireland. 
He then moved for a Return of the Spirits 
made in Ireland. 

Mr. W, Pole agreed in the propriety of 
the Hon. Mover’s observations, and ac- 
knowledged that the increased exportation 
of corn from Lreland to England was owing 
to Sir John Newport’s Bill. 

Mr. Marryati recommended, on several 
grounds, the use of sugar in the Lrish dis- 
tilleries. The motion was agreed to. 

———a 
House or Lorps, March 19. 

Lord Bormgdon prefaced his motion on 
the Prince Regent’s Letter, by claiming 
for it a liberal construction, and stating 
that it had originated with himself. After 
glancing at the conquest of the Enemy’s 
Colonies, and our iate achievements in 
the Peninsula, he adverted to the com- 
mercial distress which prevailed in this 
country, increased as it had been by the 
impolicy of late acts (Orders in Council) 
and the prospect of a war with America. 
The present state of Ireland, from the 
avowed hostility of Ministers to Catholic 
Emancipation, was also alarming, as well 
as the intolerance of an Ecclesiasiick, who 
had endeavoured to excite the fury of bi- 
gotry against the Members of the Catholic 
Church, and who had becn rewarded by 
being made one of the Prince Regent's 
Chaplains. His Lordship next adveried 
to the state of the London and Provincial 
press, divided into two parties, and di- 
recting the coarsest invectives, on the 
one hand against the Aristocracy of the 
country, and on the other, making the 
most scandalous personal attacks on the 
Prince Regent. He then explained, that 
his Noble Friends, in their letter, did not 
wish to make any concession to the Ca- 
tholicks without the proper securities to 
the Protestant Establishment. His Lordship 
concluded by moving an humble Address 
to the Prince Regent, deploring the -—" 
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of Ireland, and expressing an opinion 
that no Adminisiratiou who have deter- 
mined to resist a fair and dispassionate 
consideration of the Catholic disabilities, 
can enjoy the general coufidence and guod 
will, and expressing an anxious hope that 
an Administration upon a liberal basis 
may yet be formed. 

Lord Grimstone, after taking a review 
of our late military successes abroad, and 
condemning the motion, as founded on 
no public document, moved an amend- 
ment, leaving out all the material parts 
of the Address, and expressing the confi- 
dence of their Lordships in the wisdom of 
the Prince Regent’s Administration. 

Lord Darnley supported the motion ; 
and observed, thai the continuance of 
Ministers in office depended upon a 
breath; upon advisers not avowed. They 
rested upon persons not officiaily known 
to the House, upon persons whe, for their 
ewn selfish objects, would poison the 
Royal ear, and who, if allowed to remain, 
would prove the de-traction either of the 
Prince or the Country. 

Lord Erskine spoke at length in support 
of the motion, and declared himself in fa- 
vour of the Catholic claims. 

Earl Grey, in an eloquent speech of 
two hours, recapitulated all the opinions 
he had on former occasions delivered ; he 
condemned the attempt to influence the 
people against the claims of the lvish Ca- 
tholicks ; advised the coutinuance of the 
war in the Peniusula; bat recommended 
that the expenditure should be more li- 
nited. The late successes of the Enemy 
on the Southern coast of Spain, the fall of 
Tortosa, Lerida, Tarragona, Saguntum, 
and Valencia, gave no hopes of a favour- 
able issue to the contest; and when he 
saw Lerd Wellington, at the head of 
62,000 effective men, acting on the de- 
fensive, he was at a loss to discover what 
fresh hopes of success dawned upon the 
Spaniards, His Lordship concluded with 
declaring that there existed an unseen 
and separate influence behind the Throne, 
which it would be the duty of Parliament 
to brand with some signal mark ef con- 
demnation: it was the determination of 
himself and his friends, not to accept of 
office without coming to an understanding 
with Parliament for the abolition of this 
destructive influence. 

Lord Mulgrave denied the existence of 
any secret influence behind the Throne. 

Lord Harrowby spoke at length against 
the motien, which he contended was an 
open but unjust attack upon Ministers. 
He asked, had Ministers done any thing 
to lose the confidence of the country, or 
of either House of Parliament? 

Earl Moira contended that there was an 
absolute necessity for a change of Minis- 
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ters; and thought the country was lost 
unless the Catholicks were conciliated. 

Lord Erskine admitted that he had al- 
ways reprobated Popery; but the ques: 
tion now was, how to satisfy four millions 
of people. He would have approved of 
the late Cabinet yielding to their claims, 
had he net thought, from the prejudices 
of the King, it would dissolve the Admi- 
nistration. 

The House then divided on the original 
motion, Contents; present 43, proxies 
22—65. Non-contents: present 90, 
proxies 82-—-172. Majority against the 
motion 107, 





In the Commons, the same day, three 
Bills, one for reviving the Commiitee of 
Military inquiry, avother for more effec- 
tually registering the Securities of those 
in Public Offices, and a third for allowing 
goods to be imported from America into 
Canada, were read the first time.—Peti- 
tions were presented fiom Liverpool and 
Glasgow ; the first, praying for a Com- 
mittee on the commercial state of the West 
India Islands, and the reduction of the 
daties on Sugar and Coffee, and the other 
against the East India monopoly. 

House or Lorps, Marck 20. 

The Royal Assevt was given by com- 
mission to the Lottery Amendment, Mem- 
bers Oaths, Oak Bark, Expiring Laws, 
the Feame Work, Watch and Ward, 
Drury-lane Theatre, and the two Mutiny 
Bills, with several private ones: in all 53, 

In the Commons, the same day, a Pe- 
tition was presented from 37,000 persons, 
complaining of severe distress, and pray~ 
ing relief. 

The 18th Report of the Commissioners 
of Military Inquiry was presented. 

The second reading of a Bill, empower- 
ing a certain juint-stock company to erect 
a new Theatre in some part of London 
or Westminster, was moved by Lord Us 
sulston, Mr. H. Sumner, aad Mr. Brown, 
on the grounds of the increased popula- 
tion and extension of the Metropolis, the 
degradation ef the drama, by the intro- 
duction of horses, dogs, and an elephant, 
on the stage, and the inconvenient size of 
the present Theatre. Mr. Svmner added, 
that no performer, however eminently 
gifted, whose province might happen to 
clash with Mr. Kemble’s, could obtain a 
engagement. 

Messrs. Whitbread, Moore, and Sir TF. 
Turton replied, paying a handsome com- 
pliment to Mr. Kemble for the erudition 
and taste of some late revivals. o 

The second reading was theu negatiyed 
by 58 votes to 34. 

The Chancellor of the Exchezguer pre- 
sented 
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sented a Message from his Royal High- 
ness the Prince Regent, expressing his 
Royal Highness’s wish, under the present 
circumstances, to make a provision for 
the surviving Princesses, and desiring the 
concurrence of the House in that object. 

In a Committee of Supply, the sum of 
55001 was voted to the Board of Agri- 
culture. ; 

Mr. Martin obtained leave to bring in 
two Bills for regulating the offices of Re- 
gistrar of the Courts of Admiralty, and 
of Remembrancer of the High Court of 
Exchequer. 

Hovse or Lorps, Marck 23. 

The Earl of Liverpool stated, that, in 
pursuance to the Address of the Prince 
Regent, he should propose, instead of 
the provision made for the Princesses 
by his Majesty’s letters patent, which, 
under the authority of the Acts of the 
18th and 39th of the King, was only 
to take effect after his Majesty's demise, 
to grant them immediately 9000/. per an- 
num each (independent of the sum they 
derived from the Civil List for dresses and 
other expences, amounting to about 40007. 
per annum each); and in the event of 
the Princesses being reduced in number 
to three or two, that the provision should 
then be 10,0001. a year each; or, if 
reduced to one, that then the surviving 
Princess should have 12,0001, per annum: 
the money to be paid out of the Consoli- 
@ated Fund. —His Lordship said, in an- 
ewer to a question from the Earl of Essex, 
that he had no commands to make any 
communication respecting the Princess of 
Wales. An address of concurrence was 
agreed to. 





Tn the Commons, the same day, on the 
order of the day being read, Mr. Creevey 
opposed the Speaker’s leaving the chair, 
observing, that he thought an inquiry into 
the revenue of the country should precede 
any pecuniary grant to the Princesses. 
He likewise remarked that out of the 
130,000/. granted to the Prince Regent, 
’ in addition to the Civil List, something 
might be done by his Royal Highness for 
the purposes in question. 

Mr. Perceval explained, that out of the 
revenue enjoyed by the Prince, an income 
of 17,0002. (besides 5000/7. pin-money) was 
allowed to the Princess of Wales; and 
that his Royal Highness had taken upon 
himself the discharge of her debts, amount- 
ing to 49,0002. in order that it should not 
fall upon the publick. Another sum of 
70,000/. was handed over to the Commis- 
—— of the Duchy of Cornwall, for the 
purpose of discharging his own incum- 
brances. The Queen also received from 
the Civil List the same sum as formerly. 
He, therefore, did not see how the Prin- 


cesses were to be provided for out of the 
funds of the Prince Regent. 

Mr. Whitbread observed, that the Prince, 
when he undertook the payment of debts 
to the amount of 49,000/. was himself in- 
debted in an enormous sum. He, indeed, 
who cou!d not pay his own debts, engaged 
to pay those of another: this looked like 
a juggle. He thonght delay necessary. 

The House then went into a Committee 
of Supply ; when the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, after making a statement (for 
which see under the House or Lorps) on 
the propriety of increasing the allowances 
to the Princesses, moved that 36,000 in- 
stead of 30,000/. already provided, should 
be granted to the Princesses, and to be 
charged on the Consolidated Fund. 

Mr. Tierney argued that the Princesses, 
who had been bred up in the most affec- 
tionate manner, would not be desirous of 
forming separate establishments ; and in- 
quired why the Princess of Wales, who 
represented the Queen, as much as the 
Prince Regent did the King of these realms, 
had not a more suitable establishment. 
He was averse to these piece-meal appli- 
cations ; and observed, that the grants of 
this Session to the Civil List already 
amounted to 1,532,000/. 

Messrs. W. Smith, Freemantle, Bennet, 
and Ponsonby, were against the grant. 

Messrs. Whitbread, Barham, and ‘lier- 
ney, pressed to know the reason why, at 
atime when grants were proposed to the 
minor branches of the Royal Family, no 
Suitable provision was made for one so 
near to tie throne as the Princess of 
Wales. Did the Right Hon. Gent. (Mr. 
Perceval) sanction the separation [a cry 
of No! No! fromthe ministerial benches. } 
Did he, at the time he acted as her coun- 
sel at the investigation of her conduct, 
see any thing which could lead him to in- 
fer guilt? Did he not know and proclaim 
her to have risen without the least impu- 
tation from that inquiry? Was he willing 
to state the nature of the evidence that 
was taken, and which he caused to be 
printed for circulating most extensively 
both here and on the Continent, for the 
purpose of annoying an illustrious Per- 
sonage? ‘This beok was afterwards sup- 
pressed, and the copies which had got 
abroad purchased, out of what fund was 
not known, at an immense expence; the 
holders of some copies having received 
from 500 to 20002. each. 

Messrs. C. Adam, Lockhart, Ellison, and 
Courtney, severally censured this interfe- 
rence in family matters, as highly indeli- 
cate, and unparliamentary. It would tend 
tv widen any existing breach, and was 
only introduced by a side wind. 

Mr. Perceval said, that neither frem 
what had come to his knowledge, in his 
character as counsel to her Royal High- 

ness, 
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ness, or in the situation he at present 
held, could he recollect any thing which 
it was possible to bring as a charge against 
the Princess of Wales. He did not feel 
himself bound to give any further expla- 
nation. If the House was desirous of in- 
creasing the annuity of ber Royal High- 
ness, he would communicate their opinion 
to the Prince Regent: the resolution was 
then agreed to without a division. 

Mr. Perseval said, in reply to Mr. Wynne, 
that Co!. Macmahon’s appointment was 
advised by himself, and that his salary 
would be paid out of the Civil List: that 
Col. Taylor would ‘n future be paid out of 
the Queen’s Privy Purse. 





House or Lonps, March 24. 

The Earl of Liverpool, in réply to a 
question from Lord Holland, respecting 
the construction put upon the Act for the 
Licensing of Dissenting Clergymen, said, 
the question would be again revived by 
the Court of King’s Bench, but he could 
not at present say what the intentions of 
Government were. 

On the Reversion Bill being read.a se- 
cond time, Earl Groscenor quoted the opi- 
nions of Sir Matthew Hale, and Lord 
Hardwicke, in reprobation of the practice ; 
and noticed the appointment of Mr. Bul- 
ler as Clerk to the Privy Council, and the 
statement in reply, in another place, that 
it had been granted to that gentleman in 
reversion, even when he was an infant. 
Had the abolition taken place at the be- 
ginning of this reign, some millions might 
have been saved; the measure was loudly 
called for. He considered reversions and 
sinecures to be combined in iniquity, and as 
equally requiring abolition. In the Com- 
mittee he should move to prohibit the 
granting of offices in reversion for 20 years. 

Lord Darnley, after a_ preliminary 
speech, moved three resolutions, deciar- 
ing the fact of the distress of the poor in 
some parts of Ireland, arising from the 
high price of provisions, and the expe- 
diency of prohibiting the distillation from 
grain. 

Lord Clancarty, after regretting that the 
motion had been made, and stating that 
no scarcity existed, moved an adjoura- 
ment; which was carried. 





In the Commons, the same day, on the 
motion for papers, in order to clear the 
character of Capt. Tomlinson, who was 
lately wied and honourably acquitted, of 
having, in conjunction with ‘one Tanner, 
a blacksmith, attempted to defrand the 
Treasury in the repairs of a ship; a warm 
discussion arose, in the course of which it 
was stated that the petitioner bure an ex- 
cellent character, had been engaged in 
72 battles, and that the charge which had 
been brought against him was of 14 years 
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standing. Captain Tomlinson attributed 
the conduct of the Navy Board to pique, 
which was denied by Sir B. Thompson, 
The motion was negatived by 55 to 31. 





Hovse or Lorps, March 25. 

The Royal Assent was given, by com- 
mission, to the 6,000,000. Funding, the 
frish Sugar, Annual Indemnity, and some 
other Bills; in all 16. 





In the Commons, the same day, Lord 
Castlereagh, in moving the usual grant of 
400,000/. to his Sicilian Majesty, noticed 
the calumny of the Enemy, in asserting 
that we intended to appropriate the island 
to ourselves; the abdication of the King 
in favour of his son was a voluntary act, 
and not brought about by any fraud or 
violence. 

Sir J. Newport assimilated our conduct 
in Sicily to that of Buonaparte in Spain. 
He thought farther explanation necessary. 

After several Miscellaneous estimates 
were moved by Mr. Wharton, the Chan- 
cellor of the FE-xchequer, in reply to Mr. 
Bankes, said that he had been grossly 
iinposed upon by Mr. Chinnery, the Trea- 
sury defaulter, whose accounts were so 
artfully made up, that it was impossible 
to discover the defalcation, until the 
whole were examined: he admitted that 
there had been much neglect in that de- 
partment, _ 

Mr. Rose said that Mr. Chinnery was 
recommended to him by Lord Thurlow, 
and he, in 1785, took him under his pro- 
tection. For the first four or five years 
he behaved himself extremely well; but 
when he married, he launched into consi 
derable expence, by having a large esta- 
blishment, giving concerts, which were 
attended by performers of the first cele- 
brity, and several noblemen, When re- 
monstrated with for his extravagance, he 
always replied that he had a property 
equal to his expences. He (Mr. R.) ne- 
ver visited him for the last 15 years, ex- 
cept to stand godfather for a child. He 
thought the conduct of Mr. C. scandalous 
in the extreme, and admitting of no ex- 
culpation.—The estimates were agreed to. 





March 26. 

On the second reading of the Gold Coin 
Bill, Mr. Morris remarked on the loss 
sustained hy the publick by forged notes, 
which this Bill would tend to increase. 

Lord A. Hamilton, Sir J. Newport, and 
Messrs. H. Thornton, Marrye:!, aud Pon- 
sonby, protested against the Bill, parti- 
cularly as it regarded Ireland, where 
many leases were granted, on condition 
that the tenant should pay, instead of 100 
guineas in gold, 120/. in paper. 

Lord Castlereagh, Messrs. Percesal, and 
W, Pole, argued upon the necessity of 

pro- 
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Mr. Smith said, that if the Bank should 
increase their issues to 40,000,000/. they 
would have an anuual profit of 2,000,000/, 
at the common rate of interest, which 
would be defrauding the publick. The 
second reading was carried by 61 to 16. 


rotecting the tenantry against their land- 
oe. since gold could not be procured ; 
and it was only in two or three counties 
in the North of Ireland, that the prac- 
tice obtained, and that there it was felt 
as an evil. 


{May, 
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Downing-street, April 2. Dispatches, 
of which the following are extracts, have 
been received from the Earl of Wellington. 

Etzas, March 13. 

I moved the head-quarters from Fre- 
pada on the 6th, and arrived bere on the 
kith instant. There are none of the Ene- 
mys troops in the field ia Estremadura, 
excepting that part of the Sth corps not 
jo the garrison of Badajoz, the head- 
guariers of which are at Vilia Franca, 
and a detachment, consisting of about a 
divisioo, under Gen. Darican, whose 
bead-quarters are at La Serena, The 
Enemy have made no movement, and T 
have heard of no operation of importance 
since I addyessed your Lordship !ast. Ac- 
cording to the last secounts, Marshal 
Soult was in the lines before Cadiz. 

Camp before Bad.joz, March 20. 

According to the intention which I an- 
nounced to your Lordship, 1 broke up 
the cantonments of the army on the loth 
and 16th instant, and invested Badajoz, 

. On the left of the river Guadiana, on the 
36th, with the 3d, 4th, and light divisions 
of infantry, and a brigade of Lieut.-gen, 
Hamilton’s division on the right. These 
troops are under the command of Marshal 
Sir William feresford and Lieut.-gen. 
Picton. We broke greund on the follow- 
ing day, and have established a parallel 
within 200 yards of the outwork called the 
Picurina, which embraces the whole of 
the South-east angle of the fort. ‘The 
work has continued ever since with great 
celerity, notwithstanding the very bad 
weather which we have had since the 17th. 
—The Enemy made a sortie yesterday 
from the gate called La Trinidad, on the 
right of our attack, with about 2000 men. 
They were almost immediately driven in 
without eflecting any object, with consider- 
able loss, by Maj.-gen. Bowes, who com- 
manded the guard in the trenches. We 
lest upon this occasion a very promising 
officer, Capt. Cuthbert, Aide-de-camp to 
Lieut.-gev. Picton, killed; and Licut.- 
col. Fletcher was slightly wounded, but I 
hope that he will soon be able to resume 
his duties. I have not yet got the returns, 
but I believe tuat our loss since the com- 
synencement of these operations amounts to 
120 men killed and wounded.—On the 
same day that Badajoz was invested, 
Lieut.-gen. Sar Tho. Graham crossed the 
Guadiana with the ist, Sth, and 7uh divi- 


sious of infantry, and Gen Slade’s and 
Gen. Le Marchant’s brigades of cavalry, 
and directed his march upon Valverde and 
Santa Maitha, and thence towards Lile- 
rena; while Lieut.-gen. Sir R. Hill, with the 
second, and Lieut.-gen. Hamilten’s divi- 
sions, and Major-gen. Long’s cavalry, 
marched from his cantonments near Al- 
buquerque upon Merida, and thence upon 
Almendralejo. These movements induced 
Gen. Drouet to retire from Villa Franca 
upon Hornachos, in order, I conclude, to 
be in communication with Gen. Darican’s 
division, which was about La Serena. 

I have heard from Sir Thomas Graham, » 
and Sir Rowland Hill to the 19th instant. 
‘The former was at Los Santos and Zafra, 
with, Gen, Slade’s cavalry at Villa Franca; 
and the latter at Almendralejo. Lieut.- 
general Sir R. Hill took three officers aud 
a few hussars prisoners in Merida. 

I have reports from the neighbourhood 
of Ciudad Rodrigo of the 17th instant. 
The Enemy had seut a small detachment 
to Bejar, principally with a view to plun- 
der, but there was no appearance of any 
immediate movement. The 6th division 
bad moved from Talavera, through the 
Puerto del Pico, on the Sth and 9th inst. ; 
and the 4th division, on the same days, 
from Toledo through the Guadarrama ; 
and the first division only remained on 
the Tagus, near Talavera. 

Admiralty-offce, April7. Sir E. Pellew 
has transmitted a letter from Capt. West, 
of his Majesty’s ship Sultan, giving an 
account of the boats of that ship having, 
on the 4th of December last, under the 
direction of Lieuts. Anderson and Wood- 
cock, boarded and captured, off Bastia, 
two French national armed vessels, one a 
settee of eight guns and 31 men, and the 
other a brig of 6 guns, and 53 men. In 
the performance of this service, which_is 
reported to have been very gallantly exe- 
cuted, the Sultan’s boats had only 4 men 
wounded. The Enemy had one killed, 
and several wounded; among tlie laiter, 
the commander of the brig. 








Admiralty-office, April 11. This Ga- 


zetie contains a letter, transmitted by 
Vice-adim. D’ Auvergne, from Capt. Ber- 
tram, of the Persian sloop, announcing 
the capture, on the 27th ult. after a short 
chase, aud exchanging bryadsides. of the 
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Petit Jean French lugger privateer, Capt. 
F. Clemence, of 16 gans, with a comple- 
ment of 60 men, but had only eight guns 
and 48 men on board, having thrown the 
remainder overboard in a gale of wind ; 
and had likewise eight mev washed over- 
board at the same time. She was from 
Dieppe, and had been out eight days, 
bat had not made any capture. 





Surerement To tHe Lonpon Gazette. 

Dovwuing-sireet, Aprif 14. Extract of a 
dispatch from the Earl of Wellington, 
dated Camp before Badajoz, March 27. 

The operations of the siege of Badajoz 
have continued s.nce I addressed your 
Lordship on the 20:h, notwithstanding the 
badness of the weather, till the 25th inst. 
On that day we opened our fire from 28 
pieces of ordnance, in six batteries, in 
the first parallel, two of which were in- 
tended to fire on the outwork called La 
Picurina, and the other four to enfilade 
or destroy the defences of the fort on the 
side attacked. I directed Major-gen. 
Kempt, who commanded in the trenches 
On that afternoon, to attack La Picurina 
by storm, after it was dark that night, 
which service he effected in the most ju- 
dicious and gallant manuer.—The attack 
was made by 500 men of the Sd division, 
formed into three detachments, the right 
under Major Shaw of the 74th, the centre 
under the Hon. Capt. Powys of the 83d, 
and the left under Major Radd of the 77th, 
The communication between the outwork 
and the body of the place was entered on 
its right and left by the right and left de- 
tachments, each consisting of 200 mea; 
half of each of these detachments pro- 
tected the attack from sallies from the 
fort, while the others attacked the work 
in its gorge.—It was first entered, how- 
ever, by the centre detachment of 100 
men, under the command of the Hon. 
Capt. Powys, of the 83d, who escaladed 
the work at the salient angle, at a poiut 
at which the palisades had been injured 
by our fire. The detachmerts which at- 
tacked the work by the gorge had the 
most serious difficulty to contend with, as 
it was closed by not less than three rows 
of strong palisades, defended by mus- 
ketry, and a place of arms for the garri- 
son, musket-proof, and loop-holed through- 
out. When the attack upon the salient 
angle, however, succeeded, the whole got 
into the work. 

The Enemy’s garrison in the outwork 
consisted of 250 meu, with 7 pieces of ar- 
tillery, ander the command of Col. Gas- 
pord Thiery, of the Etat Major of the 
army of the South; but very few, if any, 
escaped. The Colonel, three other offi- 
cers, and 56 men, have been taken pri- 
soners, and the remainder were either 


killed by the fire of our troops, or drowned 
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in the inundation of the river Rivellas. 
The Enemy made a sortie from the ravelia 
called St. Roque, either with a view to re- 
cover La Picurina, or to protect the retreat 
of the garrison, but they were immediately 
driven in by the detachnients statioued in 
the communication to protect the attack. 
—Major-gen. Kempt mentions ia high 
terms, in his report, the cool aad perse- 
vering gallantry of the efficers and troops, 
of which, indeed, the strength of the work 
which they carried, affords the best proof. 
He particularly mentions Lieut.-vol. Har- 
dinge, of the Staff of the Portuguese 
army, who attended him on this occasion, 
Capt. Bennet, his Aide-de-camp, and 
Brig.-maj. Wilde, who was unforiunately 
killed by a cannon shot after the work was 
in our possession; likewise Capt. Holle- 
way, and Lieuts. Gipps and Stauway, of 
the Royal Engineers, who conducted the 
several detachments to the points of at- 
tack; and Majors Shaw and Rudd, and 
the Hon. Capt. Powys, who commanded 
the several detachments: these three offi- 
cers were wounded, the latter oa the pa- 
rapet of the work, which he had been the 
first to mount. by the ladders.—I have to 
add to this account, the high sense 1 en- 
tertain of the judicious manner and gal- 
lantry with which Maj.-gen. Kempt car- 
ried into execution the service which [ in- 
trusted to him.—We thus established our- 
selves in La Picurma the night of the 25th, 
and opened the second parallel within 300 
yards of the body of the place in which 
two batteries were commenced Jast night. 
It is impossible that I can do justice to 
the zeal, activity, and indefatigable Ja- 
bour of the officers and soldiers with which 
these operations have been carried on ia 
the most uafavourable weather. The Gua- 
diana swelled so considerably, that, not- 
withstanding all precautions, our bridge 
of pontoons was carried away on the 224 
inst.; and the flying bridges were so much 
injured, as almost to become useless ; 
but still the eperations have been carried 
on without interruption.—Since I addressud 
your Lordship on the 20th, Gen. Drouct 
has had his troops on the line betweea 
Medelion on the Guadiana, and Zalamea 
de la Serena, and Lierena, apparently 
with the view of keeping the communica- 
tion open between the Army of the South, 
and the divisions of the Army of Po:tugat, 
stationed on the Tagus.—Lieut.-gen. Sir 
T. Graham made a moveineut to Lierena 
on the 25th at night; but the Enemy, 
consisting of theee battalions of infantry 
and two regiments of cavalry, having 
heard of his march, retired into the mour< 
tains du:ing the night.—Lieut.-gen. St 
Rowland till has tkewise sent a detach- 
ment to La Guarena, and proposed to 
march himeclf this morning upon Mede! 

lon, in order ty co-operate with Lieut. -gen. 
or 
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Sir T. Graham. I inclose the return of 
the killed, wounded, and missing, from 
the 18th to the 26th inst. 

Names of the Officers killed and wounded, 
JSrom the 18th to the 2614 of March, in- 
clusive. 
8th Afarch.—V vunded.—S8th foot— 

Lieut. Farris, severely. 
19h March.—Ailled.—23d Portuguese, 

Ensign S. J. Autos. 

Wounded.—Capt. R. Cuthbert. Aide- 
de-camp to Lieut.-gen. Picton, severely 
(since dead); royal engineers, Lieut.-col. 
Fietcher, slightly; Ist battalion, 23d 
foot, Brevet-major Potter, severely, 
(since dead); 74th foot, Lieutenant At- 
kinson, slightly; 7th Portuguese Caca- 
dores, Lieut. F. Cesar de Trutos, slightly ; 
11th Portuguese line, Capt. Joze de For- 
risea Pinto, slightly; 23d ditto, Ensign 
F. de Paiva, slightly. 

20h March.—l¥ounded.—Royal engi- 
neers, Lieut. Wright, slightly; Ist batt. 
95th foot, Lieut. Freer. 

21st March.—V ounded —Ist batt. 43d 
foot, Capt. Johnston, slightly; Ist batt. 
88th foot, Lieut. North, severely (since 
dead); 2ist Portuguese line, Capt. Joa- 
quim Caretie, slightly. 

22d March.—Hi cunded.—tst batt. 52d 
foot, Ensign G. Hall, severely. 

24th March.—hilled.— Sur foot, Lieut. 
Fairclongh. 

Wounded.—45th foot, Lieut Metcalfe, 
slightly ; 9th Portuguese regiment, Capt. 
M. Jose de Souza, slightly. 

26th March.—Killed.—S7th foot, Brig.- 
Major Wilde; roval engineers, Capt. Mul- 
caster; 45th foot, Lieut. Atkins; 74th 
foot, Capt. Col!ins and Lieut. Ramage ; 
88th foot, Lieut. Johnson; Portuguese 
artillery, Capt. Jallio Cezar and Pera de 
Armoral, - 

Wounded.—Royal artillery, Lieutenant 
Grimes; royal engineers, Brig.-major 
M'Leod and Capt. Holloway, severely ; 
45d foot, Capt. Ferguson, slight!y ; 45th 
foot, Capt. Lightfoot and Lieut. Metcaif, 
slightly ; Lieuts. Marsh and Andrews, se- 
verely ; 52d foot, Capt. Ewart, slightly ; 
Ensigh Nixon, seVerely; 74th foot,’ Maj. 
Shawe and Lieut. Lister, severely; T7th 
foot, Major Rudd, severely ; 83d foot, 
Hon. Captain Powys, severely ; Ensign 
Hackeit, dangerously; 48th foot, Capt. 
Oates, severely; Y4th foot, Capt. Kyle, 
severely; 1st Portuguese Cagadores, Lieut. 
Joze Maria St. Vilez. 

Total loss from 18th to 26th of Mareh.— 
9 officers, 5 serjeants, 1 drummer, 114 
rank and file killed; 34 officers, 20 ser- 
jeants, 2 drummers, 559 rank and file, 
one Ee 3 11 rank and file missing. 

* —— — 

Loxpon Gazctigz Exrraonpinary. 

Downing-sireet, April 24. Capt. Can- 
ning, Aide-de-camp to Gen, the Earl of 


Wellington, arrived last night at this of- 
fice, bringing dispatches, addressed by 
his Lordship to the Earl of Liverpool, of 
which the followimg ate extracts or copies, 
Extract of a Dispatch from the Earl of 

Wellington, dated Camp before Bada- 

jos, April 3. 

We opened our fire on the 3ist of 
March from 26 pieces of cannon, in the 
second parallel, to breach the face of the 
bastion at the South-east angle of the fort 
called La Trinidad; and the flank of the 
bastion by which the face is defended, 
called Santa Maria. The fire upon these 
has continued since with great effect. The 
Enemy made a sortie upon the night of 
the 29th, upon the troops of Gen, Hamil- 
ton’s division, which invest the place on 
the right of the Guadiana, but were im- 
mediately driven in with loss. We lost 
no men on this occasion. The movements 
of Lieut.-gen. Sir Thonras Graham, and 
of Lieut.-gen. Sir Rowland Hill, have 
obliged the Enemy to retire by the diffe- 
rent roads towards Cordova, with the ex- 
ception of a small body of infantry and 
cavalry, which remained at Zalamea de 
la Serena, in front of Belalcazer.—Mar- 
shal Soult broke up in front of Cadiz on 
the 23d and 24th, and has marched upon 
Seville with all the troops which were 
there, with the exception of 4000 men.— 
i understand that he was to march from 
Seville again on the 20th or 31st.—I have 
not heard from Castile since the 30th ult, 
One division of the Army of Portugal, 
which had been in the prevince of Avila, 
had on that day arrived at Gradapero, 
within two leagues of Ciudad Rodrigo; 
and it was supposed that Mayshal Mar- 
mout was on his march with other troops 
from the side of Salamanca.—The river 
Agueda was not fordable for troops on 
the 50th. 

Dispatch from the Earl of Wellington, 
dated Carup before Badajos, April 7. 
My Lord, My dispatch of the 5d inst. 

will have apprised your Lordship of the 

state of the operations against Badajoz to 
that date, which were brought to a close 
on the night of the 6th, by the capture of 
the place by storm. The fire continued 
during the 4th and 5th against the face of 
the bastion of La Trinidad, and the flank 
of the bastion of Santa Maria; and on 
the 4th, in the morning, we opened ano- 
ther battery of six guns, iv the second pa- 
rallel, against the shoulder of the ravelin 
of St. Rogue, and the wall in its gorge.— 

Practicable breaches were effected in the 

bastions above-mentioned, in the even- 

ing of the 5th; but as I had observed 
that the Fnemy had entrenched the bas- 
tion of La Trinidad, and the most formid- 
able preparations were making for the de- 
fenee as well of the breach in that bas- 
tion, as of that in the bastion of Santa 

Maria, 






























Maria, I deters: i» delay the attack 
for another day, ana ts curn all the guns 
in the batteries in the second parallel on 
the curtain of La Trinidad, in hopes that 
by effecting a third breach, the troops 
would be enabled to turn the Enemy’s 
works for the defence of the other two, 
the attack of which would besides be con- 
nected by the troops destined to attack 
the breach in the curtain.—This breach 
was effected in the evening of the 6th; and 
the fire of the face of the bastion of Santa 
Maria and of the flank of the bastion of 
La Trinidad being overcome, I deter- 
mined to attack the place that night.— 
I had kept in reserve, in the neighbour- 
hood of this camp, the 5th division, un- 
der Lieut.-gen. Leith, which had left Cas- 
tile only in the middle of March, and had 
but lately arrived in this part of the coun- 
try, and I brought them up on that even- 
ing.—The plan for the attack was, that 
Lieut.-gen. Picton should attack the castle 
of Badajos by escalade, with the 3d ¢ivi- 
sion ; and a detachment from the guard 
in the trenches, furnished that eveuing 
by the 4th division, under Major Wilson, 
of the 48th regiment, should attack the 
ravelin of St. Roque upon his left; while 
the 4th division, under the Hon. Major- 
general Colville, and the light division, 
under Lieut.-col. Barnard, should attack 
the breaches in the bastions of La Trini- 
dad and of Santa Maria, and in the cur- 
tain by which they are connected. The 
5th division were to occupy the ground 
which the 4th and light divisions had oc- 
cupied during the siege; and Lieut.-gen. 
Leith was to make a false attack upen the 
outwork called Pardeleras, and another 
on the works of the fort towards the Gua - 
diana, with the left brigade of the division, 
under Maj.-gen. Walker, which he was to 
turn into a real attack, if circumstances 
should prove favourable; and Brig.-gen. 
Power, who invested the place with his 
Portuguese brigade on the right of the 
Guadiana, was directed to make false at- 
tacks on the tete-du-pont, the fort St. 
Christoval, and the new redoubt called 
Mon-ceur.—The attack was accordingly 
made at 10 atunight. Lieut.-gen. Picton 
preceding, by a few minutes, the attack 
by the remainder of the troops.—-Major- 
gen. Kempt led this attack, which went 
out from the right of phe first parallel ; 
he was unfortunately wounded in crossing 
the river Rivellas below the‘inuadation ; 
but, notwithstanding this circumstance, 
an the obstinate resistance of the Ene- 
my, the castle was carried by escalade, 
and the 3d division established in it about 
half past 11.—While this was going on, 
Major Wilson, of the 48th regiment, car- 
ried the ravelin of St. Roque by the gorge, 
with a detachment of 200 men of the 
Gayt. Mac. May, 1812. 
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guard in the trenches; and with the as-+ 
sistance of Major Squire, of the engineers, 
established himself within that work.— 
The 4th and light divisions moved to the’ 
attack from the camp along the left of the 
river Rivellas, and of the inundation. 
They were not perceived by the Enemy 
till they reached the eovered way, and 
the advanced guards of the two divisions 
descended withovt difficulty into the ditch, 
protected by the fire of the parties sta- 
tioned on the glacis for that purpose; and 
they advanced to the assault of the 
breaches, led by their gallant officers, 
with the utmost intrepidity; but such was 
the nature of the obstacles prepared by 
the Enemy at the top and behind the 
breaches, and so determined their resist- 
ance, that our troops could not establish 
themselves within the place. Many brave 
ofticers and soldiers were killed or wounded 
by explosions at the top of the breachés 
others who succeeded them were obliged 
to give way, having found it impossible 
to penetrate the obstacles which the Ene-' 
my had prepared te impede their 
These attempts were repeated till after 12 
at night, when, finding that success was 
not to be attained, and that Lieut.-gen. 
Picton was established in the castle, I or- 
dered that the 4th and light divisions 
might retire to the ground on which they 
had first assembled fur the attack.—In’ 
the mean time Maj.-gen. Leith had pushed 
forward Maj.-gen. Walker's brigade on 
tke left, supported by the S8th regiment, 
under Lieut.-col. Nugent, and the 15th 
Portuguese regiment, under Lieut.-col. 
De Regoa; and he had made a false at- 
tack upon the Pardeleras with the 8th 
Cagadores, under Maj.-gen. Hill. Maj.-- 
gen. Walker forced the barrier on the 
road of Olivenga, and entered the covered 
way on the left of the bastion of St. Vi- 
cente, close to the Guadiana. He there’ 
descended into the ditch, and escaladed 
the face of the bastion of St. Vicente.— 
Lieut.-gen. Leith supported this attack 
by the S8th regiment aud the 15th Portu- 
guese regiment; and our troops being 
thus established in the castle, which 
commands all the works of the town, 
and the 4th and light divisions being 
formed again fur the attack of the 
breaches, all resistance ceased; and at, 
daylight in the morning, the Govetaor, 
Gen, Philipon, who had retired to furt St. 
Christoval, surrendered, together with 
Gen. Veilande, and all the staff, and the 
whole garrison.—I have not got accurate 
reports of the strefyth of the garrison, or 
of the number of the prisoners; but Gen. 
Philipon has informed me, that it con- 
sisted of 5000 men at the commencement 
of the siege, of which 1200 were killed or 
wounded duriug the operations, besides 
ibose 
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those lost in the assault of the place. 
There were five French battalions, besides 
two of the regiment of Hesse D’Armstadt, 
and the artillery, engineers, &c.; and I 
understand there are 4000 prisoners.—It 
is impossible that any expressions of mine 
can convey to your Lordship the sense 
which I ente:tain of the gallantry of the 
officers and troops upon this eccasion. 
The list of killed and wounded will shew 
that the General officers, the staff at- 
tached to them, the commanding and 
ether officers of regiments, put themselves 
at the heads of the attacks which they seve- 
tally directed, and set the example of 
gallantry which was so well followed by 
their men.—Lord Wellington then makes 
a long enumeration of the gallant officers 
to whose assistance he was materially in- 
debted in the conduct of the siege: Sir 
W., Beresford assisted in the details. Maj,- 
gens, Colville, Bowes, and Kempt, shared 
the duties of the trenches, under the su- 
perintendance of Lieut.-gen. Picton, and 
were all wounded in the assault. Gen. 
Picton arranged the attack of the castle, 
and established his troops in that im- 
portant post, Lieut.-gen. Leith arranged 
most judiciously the false attack upon the 
Pardeleras, which was gallantly executed 
hy Maj.-gen. Walker, who was wounded. 
Maj.-gen. Colville bravely led the 4th di- 
vision to the attack, as did Lieut.-col. 
Barnard the light division, in the absence 
of Maj.-geu. Vandaleur, and Col. Beck- 
with, confined by illness. Major-geu. 
Harvey, of the Portuguese service, dis- 
tinguished himself iu the command ef a 
brigade of the 4th division ; as did Brig.- 
geo. Champlemond, in the brigade of the 
3d division, Lieut.-col. Macleod, of the 
43d. regiment, who was killed, is praised 
ag an Ormameut to his prefession; and 
very bonourable mention is made of 
Lieut.-col. Gibbs, 57th, wounded; Major 
O'Hara, killed in the breach; Lieut.-col. 
Elder, of the 3d; Major Algeo, of the 
Cagadores ; Lieut.-col. Harcourt, of the 
40th, wounded; Lieut.-col. Blakeney, 
royal fusileers; Knight, 27th; Erskine, 
48th; and Capt.-Leaky, who commanded 
the 23d. In the 5th division, Lord Wel- 
lipgton praises Major Hill, -of the Sth Ca- 
gadores, who directed the false attack 
upoo Fort Pardeleras; likewise Lieut.- 
col. Brook, 4th; Hon. Lieut.-col. Carl- 
ton, 44th, and Lieut.-col. Grey, 30th, 
who was killed. The 2d battalion, 38th, 
under Lieut.-col. Nugent, and the 15th 
Portuguese regiment, under Col. de Re- 
goa, behaved exemplarily. Tie officers 
aud troeps of the 3d division distinguished 
themselves as usual; but Lieut.-gen. Pic- 
tow» particularly reports the conduct of 
Lieut.-col. Williams, 60th; Ridge, 5th 
(killed in the assault); Forbes, 45th; 
Fitzgerald, 60th; Lieut.-cols. Manners 
and Freuch, 74th; Major Carr, 83d; 


and Hon, Major Pakenham, Assistant 
Adj.-general to the Sd division ; likewise 
Col. Campbell, 94th, commanding Maj.- 
gen. Colville’s brigade ; the officers and 
men of the corps of engineers and artil- 
lery; Lieut.-col. Fletcher continued to 
direct the works (though wounded on the 
19th March), which were carried on by 
Majors Squire and Burgoyne. The for- 
mer established the detachments under 
Major Wilson iu the ravelin of St. Roque, 
on the night of ‘the storm ; the latter at- 
tended the attack of the 3d div.sion on the 
castle, J have likewise to report the good 
conduct of Major Jones, Capt. Nicholas, 
and Capt. Williams, of the royal engi- 
neers.—Maj.-gen. Dickson is particularly 
mentioned as conducting the detachments 
of the artillery service under difficulties 
of weather, &c. and under the general 
superintendance of Lieut.-co!l. Framing- 
ham, who since the absence of Maj.-gen, 
Borthwick has commanded the artillery.— 
His Lordship says, he cannot sufficiently 


applaud the officers and soldiers of the ~ 


British and Portuguese artillery during 
this siege, particulariy Lieut.-col. Robe, 
who opened the breaching batteries; Ma- 
jors May and Holcombe, Capt. Gardiner, 
aud Lieut, Bouchier, R. A.; Capt. De- 
Rettberg, King’s German artillery; and 
Major Tullob, of the Portuguese. 

la a former dispatch I reported to your 
Lordship the difficulties with whieh I had 
to contend, in consequence of the failure 
of the civil authorities of the province of 
Alentejo to perform their duty, and sup- 
ply the army with means of transport ; 
these difficulties have continued to exist ; 
but I must do Gen. Victoria, the Governor 
of Elvas, the justice to say, that he, and 
the troops under his command, have done 
every thing in their power, and made every 
exertion to contribute to our success.— 
Marshal Soult left Seville on the Ist inst. 
with all the troops which he could collect 
in Andalusia; and he was in communica- 
tion with the troops which had retired 
from Estremadura, under Gen. Drouet, 
on.the third; and be arrived at Llerena 
on the 4th. { had intended to collect the 
army in proportion as Marshal Soult 
should advance ; I requested Lieut.-gen. 
Sir T. Graham to retire gradually, while 
Lieut.-gen. sir R. Hill should do the same 
from Don Benito, and the upper parts of 
the Guadiana.—I do not think:it certain 
that Marshal Soult has made any decided 
movement from Lierena since the Ath, 
although he has potroled forward with 
small detachments of cavalry, and the 
advanced guard of his infantry bave been 
at Usagre.—None of the army of Portugal 
have moved to joia him. 

According to the last reports, which I 
have received to the 4th inst. on the 
frontiers of Castite, it appears that Mar- 
shal Marmont had established a body of 

‘+ troops 
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troops between the Agueda and Coa, and 
he had reconnoitred Almeida on the 3d. 
Brig.-gen. Trant’s division of militia had 
arrived on the Coa, and Brig.-gen. Wil- 
son’s division was following with the ca- 
valry, and Lieut.-gen. the Conde de Ama- 
rante was on his march, with a part of the 
treops under his command, towards the 
Douro.—I have the honour to inclose re- 
turas of the killed and wounded from the 
Sist of March, and inthe assault of Ba- 
dajos; also a return of the ordnance, 
smail arms, and ammunition found in the 
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place; I will send returns of the provisions 
in the place by the vext dispatch.—This 
dispatch will be delivered to your Lord- 
ship by Capt. Canning, my Aide-de- 
camp, whom I beg leave to recommend 
te your Lordship’s protection. He has 
likewise the colours of the garrison, and 
Hesse D’Armstadt’s regiment, to be laid 
at the feet of his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent. The French battalions in the 
garrison had no Eagles. ; 
Iam, &e, WELLINGTON. 
( This Gazette will be continued in our next.) 





ABSTRACT OF FOREIGN OCCURRENCES. 


FRANCE. 

The Afoniteur of the Sth ult. gives a 
translation of the Declaration of the Bri- 
tish Government, relative to the Orders 
in Council, and the Berlin and Milan De- 
crees, with very long but uninteresting 
notes upon it. The chief feature of this 
commentary, in answer to the Declara- 
tion, is the re-assertion of the principle 
which has been s» often maintained in 
France, and s0 often refuted in this coun- 
try, that the flag covers the merchandize 
on the ocean ; that a neutral flag renders 
the merchandize un board neutral: on the 
ocean [except contraband of war]; but 
that on its arrival in the ports of the Belli- 
gerent, the merchandize becomes subject 
to their respective custom-house laws, and 
that then the manufactures or produce of 
one Belligerent are no longer covered in 
the ports of another Belligerent by the 
neutral flag which protected them on the 
Ocean. It is also again asserted, that the 
Berlin and Milan Decrees were repealed, 
as formerly stated in thesletter from the 
Grand Judge, &c. so far as regards the 
United S ates of America ; and with refe- 
rence to that Power, that they have not 
been in force since; and it is afterwards 
repeated, that the Berlin and Milan De- 
erees have been, with respect to the United 
States, revoked really and without restric- 
tion, by the Decree of April 28, ISI1. 
Thus far, as regards America. We are 
then told with respect to the general ope- 
‘ration of the Berlin and Milan Decrevs, 
in these Notes, that if England re- 
vokes her Declaration of Blockade of the 
16th of Mav, 1806, France will revoke 
the Berlin Decree; and that if the Eng- 
lish Government revoke their Orders in 
Council of November, 1807, the Milan 
Decree will be revoked of course. Thus 
the matter rests between the two Govern- 
ments: Englaud says, if you will revoke 
your Decrees, we will repeal our Orders 
in Council; and Franee replies, if you 
will rescind your Orders in Council, we 
will annul our Decrees ! 

. The Paris Journals mention the execu- 
tion of Michel Michel, at the Place de 
Greve, for haviog been concerned in a 
correspondence with the secret ageats of 


a Foreign Power. The person alluded to 
was a clerk in the War Depaftment, and 
had for some time past furnished the Rus- 
sian Minister at Paris with returns of the 
number of French troops in Germany, 
and other military information, which bis 
Official situation enabled him to collect, 

The Paris Journals announce the de- 
parture of Buonaparte from Paris on the 
9th inst. accompanied by his spouse. 
They proceeded direct to Dresden, where 
the Emperor and Empress of Austria ate 
expected to give them a meeting.—The 
papers are filled with the movements ef 
troops from Italy, the Tyrol, &c. and 
accounts of the formation of depéts of 
grain and establishment of hospitals ; all 
strongly indicative of approaching hosti- 
lities between Russia and France. Karen- 
dorf is occupied by French troops. 

Serious commotiens are stated to have 
recently taken place in Paris, on account 
of the dearness of bread. Ou one occa- 
sion 20,000 malcontents were collected, 
and the following inscription was disco- 
vered the next morning on the walls of the 
Thuilleries: ‘* Bread, Peace, or the Head 
of the Tyrant.” To appease the multi- 
tude, the bakers were ordered to supply 
bread at 4 sous instead of 10 sous the Ib, 

The day before Buonaparte left Paris, 
he published another Decree relative to 
grain, in which, in the true spirit of Ro- 
bespierre’s Government, he fixes a maxi- 
mum (the sure way to aggravate the scar- 
city) on the price of corn; ordering it to 
be sold at the rate of 33 francs the hecto- 
litre, or seven bushels and two-thirds of 
the old French measure, 

The searcity of provisions in France is 
rendered evident by a Decree published 
in the Moenileur of the 27th ult. directing 
a gratuitous daily distributian of 2,000,000 
rations of suup, to be allotted amongst 
the different departments ia proportion to 
their wanis, and exclusive Of the ordinary 
aid afforded to the indigent class; and fer 
this purpose placing at the disposal of the 
Prefects the sum of 22,500,000 frames. 

ITALY, 

A shock of an earthonake was felt gt 
Rome on the 22d March, which lasted 25 
seconds, and was accompanied by a loud 

noise 
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noise resembling thunder. The motion 
was undulatory, and in a direction from 
North to South. Most of the public 
buildings were damaged, and many of 
the houses thrown down, and whole fami- 
lies buried in their ruins. Several females 
died of fright; and in the effort to gain 
the most open spots, many individuals 
were trampled to death. 

Letters from Malta notice the arrival 


“there of Lord Wm. Bentinck, who, it issaid, 


was proceeding to Tunis, either to settle 
an exchange of prisoners, or to accommo- 
date the differences between Sicily and 
that part of Barbary. The measure was 
popular; the island having suffered much 
of late from the depredations of pirates, 
and provisions being high, without any 
probability of supplies from Barbary. 
SPAIN. 

The Corunna Journals contain a dis- 
patch from the gallant Mina to Gen. Men- 
dizabel, informing him that on the 9th 
ult. ata short distance from Victoria, he 
defeated a body of the Enemy, consisting 
of 2000 infahtry and 150 horse, with the 
Joss of 500 killed and 150 prisoners. A 
convoy which this corps was escorting fell 
into his hands; and he had the fur- 
ther satisfaction of releasing 400 Spanish 
prisoners. Mina took 120 loaded wag- 
gons;. and among the spoils were 250,000 
crowns in specie, and Gen. Dorsenne’s 
baggage. a 
Cadiz, April 2. Circular from the Minis- 

ter of the Interior, to the Prelates, Coun- 

cils, Superior Juntas, &c. of the Pro- 
vinces. 

Awong the weighty cares which at pre- 
sent attract the attention of the Supreme 
Government, the means of remedying the 
scarcity which affects a great part of the 
Peninsula occupies a principal place. 
The contest ia which the nation is engaged, 
and has with so much glory sustained for 
nearly four years, has naturally produced 
that deterioration in agriculture and inte- 
rior commerce which those countries that 
become the theatre of war always expe- 
rience, and which the éervcity and spirit 
of devastation that characterize our ene- 
mies have enormously increased.—In ad- 
dition to these, so considerable injuries, 
the shortness of the late harvest, the aver- 
sion of the labourer to cultivate the land 
in the provinces occupied by the French, 
persuaded that he would but sow and reap 
for his oppressors; and, lastly, the sys- 
tem adopted: by the Enemy, in order to 
ensure the subsistence of his troops, of 
forming immense magazines in the inter- 
nal provinees, viewed, with reason, as 
the graugry of the kingdom, have suc- 


-geeded in producing hunger and misery, 


as may be discovered by the exorbitant 
price to which all grain has risen, and 
eause fears of still greater evils in those 
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months which must precede the ensuing 
harvest.—The Government cannot consi- 
der this sad perspective without the most 
profound grief; but among the miseries 
of an inevitable war, sworn to by the ua- 
tion, and in which all the resources are 
inefficient for the indispensable equipment 
aud support of the soldier, it cannot give 
way to its good intentions, and, as 
wishes, relieve the wants of the labouring 
classes, and give proportionate succours, 
according to the scarcity experienced ina 
the provinces.” 

[Here the Regency, after promising to 
use every exertion to alleviate the public 
misery, and calling upon the Prelates, 
&e. &c. to endeavour to prevail on the 
husbandmen to sow the ground with such 
seeds as are congenial to the season, pia- 
eceds :} “ The aversion to sow and culti- 
vate the fields, for fear the Enemy should 
enjoy the benefit of their labours, ought 
to be efficiently combated. The labourer 
should have incuicateéd upon him, that the 
seed he commits to the earth remains co- 
vered from French rapacity, and that in 
the mean while the efforts of a Goveérn- 
ment, determined to bury itself in its rains, 
rather than submit to the barbarous Ene- 
my who attacks us; the heroic con-tancy 
of the Spanish People ; the copious as- 
sistance which is expected from our ally, 
the generous British nation; the war 
which threatens Buonaparte in the North ; 
and, above all, Divine Providence, whose 
cause is ours, and who has given us so 
many and such signal proofs of his pro- 
tection, even in the midst of our greatest 
misfortunes, may easily, and perhaps, 
sooner than is expected, produce such a 
change in the state of affairs, that, by 
the time for reaping the fruits of the seed 
sowed this spring, the Enemy may not be 
in a condition to enjoy them.” 

It ends by requesting the Prelates, &c. 
&c. to use their influence in prevailing on 
men of capital to endeavour to procure 
provisions, and the establishing of cbarita- 
ble institutions. 

GERMANY. 

Warsaw, May 2.—A rencontre has taken 
place near Radzilow, between a detach- 
ment of the French and Russians. It ap- 
pears, that the latter crossed the Bobr, and 
attempted to advance along the left bauk 
of the Wysa, to plander the villages; 
when Col. Wenzlow attacked’ them with 
the Polish and confederated troops, and 
put them to the rout.. He afterwards pur- 
sed them across the Wysa, killing and 
wounding 96 of them, and making 22 pri- 
soners, 

Gottenburgh, May 4. Letters received 
from Pillan of the 21st ult. state, that the 
French force had crossed the Vistula in 
three divisions to the number of $0,000 
mep, 
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_ May 8. The French advanced along the 
Nehung, and took possession of Pillau on 
the 22d ult.; they immediately ordered 
an accouni to be taken of the corn, meal, 
rice, aud leat. 

May 9. We learn to day that Konings- 
berg and Elbing are in possession of the 
French. 

SWEDEN. 

A Swedish courier arrived at Stockholm 
from Paris, on the 24th of March. The 
unjust occupation of Pomerania was, of 
course, the subject of his dispatches. In 
excuse thereof, necessity, and the uncon- 
troulable course of affairs, are said to have 
been urged; and Finland, which France 
has not to give, has been offered as an 
indemnification to Sweden, for her luss, 
and for the purchase of 35,000 Swedes, to 
be employed in Spain. The cowier is 
said to have returned to France with a po- 
sitive rejection of these overtures, dictated 
by Bernadotte; the Swedish government 
declaring, that it will do nothing injurious 
or offensive to Russia. 

The Swedish papers furnish us with the 
“ Address of the King,” on opening the 
extraordinary meeting of the Diet, at Ore- 

bro, on the 20th April. The style is 
manly, dignified, and independent. He 
says, “I have called you together at a 
moment when great aud important occur- 
rences, out of our native country, seem 
to threaten Europe with new misforiaues. 
Guarded by her situation from the forced 
obligation of paying obedience to foreiga 
sway, which possibly might not accord 
with her own imerest, Sweden bas every 
thing to hope from unity, valour, and can- 
duct; every thing to lose if she gives her- 
self up to intestine divisions and unwise 
fear. It is by the bond of unity between 
me and you,—by my son's sword, rich in 
honour,—by the valour of our youth in 
arms,—by the powerful will of the Swedish 
people, that the prosperity of your laws 
and the honour of your liberties are se- 
cured. It is by the high and valuable ex- 
ample of undisturbed confidence between 
the King aud subjects, by firm and manly 
decisions in the midst of tempestuous 
times, that the powers of Europe should 
be convinced, that the independence of 

Sweden is not solely defended by the seas 

which surround her coast.”—He then hints 

that be was influenced in the removal of 
the Diet from Stockholm to Ovebro, by-a 
desire to preserve the freedom of delibera- 
tion, pays some warm and handsome com- 
pliments tothe Crown Prince, who, during 
his iliness, maintained public tranquillity, 
and whose self-denial, be says, lays on 
him and the Diet the joint and “ sacred 
obligation of oot deceiving his noble 
hopes ;” and thus concludes ;: —‘“ The 

of Sweden have their eyes fixed on 
me and you ; they shall net be deccived 
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in their reasonable expectations by a 
King, who never hesitated to offer for his 
country both the pleasures of quict life, 
and a harbour already gamed after trou- 
bles sustained. This my solemn promise, 
which contains ny fixed determination of 
going hau@ iv hand with my son, in defi- 
ance of hostile threats from without, and 
possibly of opinions at home, to retain 
the liberty and independence of this an- 
tient realm, lays you, ury gvod lords and 
Swedish-men, under a like obligation of 
contributing unanimously to the same 
object.” 
RUSSIA. 

The Letters from St. Petersburg state, 
that Prince Czerinski, Secretary to the 
Cubinet, had been detected in a plot to 
assassinate Alexander. He was assisted 
in the project by Magnetski, one of the 
ministers, and by a Frenchman, The 


‘ correspondence having been detected, all 


three had been banished. 

A recent Ukase of the Emperor Alex- 
ander has been issued, for levy ing two out 
of every 500 men able to carry arms in his 
dominions. 

Another Ukase forbids subjects of Rus- 
sia serving in the armics of a foreign Con- 
tinental poteatate, under penalty of con- 
fiscation of property. 

A third Ukase directs the return of all 
Russian subjects from the dominions of 
any Continental power, withiv a limited 
time, under penalty of receiving uo in- 
demnification for loss of property which 
they may sustain iu consequence of re- 
maining. 

The Emperor of Russia left Petersburg 
on the 2ist ult. to join the army. Gens. 
Barclay de Tolly and Armfeidt are to have 
the chief command. 

It is said, that all the British naval offi- 
cers, who have been residing during the 
war with England in the interior of Russia, 
have been invited to St. Petersburg; and 
many of them have been engazed in su- 
perintending the fitting out of Russian 
ships of war. 

‘The Russians are endeavouring to esta- 
blish a communication between the Black 
Sea and the Caspian Sea, by cutting a 
canal between the rivers Bartrum and Kaur, 

ASIA. 

Capt. Canning, who had’ heen deputed 
on a mission from the supreme govern- 
ment to the court of Ava, arrived at 
Rangoon in October, and had been receiv- 
ed in the most friendly manner. 

It is mentioned, that the Persinn sol- 
diers who had been appointet to convey 
to Icheran some superb pieces of brass 
ordnance, brought by Sir G. Ouseley as a 
present from his Britannic majesty to the 
king r Rea had contrived to abridge 
their labour by throwiag the guns over a 
precipice at the first ridge Gauss 

which 
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North to South. Most of the public 
buildings were damaged, and many of 
the houses thrown down, and whole fami- 
lies buried in their ruins. Several females 
died of fright; and in the effort to gain 
the most open spots, many individuals 
were trampled to death. 

Letters from Malta notice the arrival 
“there of Lord Wm. Bentinck, who, it is said, 
was proceeding to Tunis, either to settle 
an exchange of prisoners, or to accommo- 
date the differences between Sicily and 
that part of Barbary. The measure was 

ular; the island having suffered much 
of late from the depredations of pirates, 
and provisions being high, without any 
‘probability of supplies from Barbary. 
SPAIN. 


The Corunna Journals contain a dis- 
patch from the gailant Mina to Gen. Men- 
dizabel, informing him that on the 9th 
ult. ata short distance from Victoria, he 
defeated a body of the Enemy, consisting 
of 2000 infattry and 150 horse, with the 
Joss of 500 killed and 150 prisoners. A 
convoy which this corps was escorting fell 
into his hands; and he had the fur- 
ther satisfaction of releasing 400 Spanish 
prisoners. Mina took 120 loaded wag- 
gons ;. and among the spoils were 250,000 
crowns in specie, and Gen. Dorsenne’s 
baggage. 

Cadiz, April 2. Circular from the Minis- 
ter of the Interior, to the Prelates, Coun- 
cils, Superior Juntas, &c. of the Pro- 
vinces. 

Among the weighty cares which at pre- 
sent attract the attention of the Supreme 
Government, the means of remedying the 
scarcity which affects a great part of the 
Peninsula occupies a principal place. 
The contest ia which the nation 1s engaged, 
and has with so much glory sustained for 
nearly four years, has naturally produced 
that deterioration in agriculture and inte- 
rior commerce which those countries that 
become the theatre of war always expe- 
rience, and which the éerucity and spirit 
of devastation that characterize our ene- 
mies have enormously increased.—In ad- 
dition to these, so considerable injuries, 
the shortness of the late harvest, the aver- 
sion of the labourer to cultivate the land 
in the provinces occupied by the French, 
persuaded that he would but sow and reap 
for his oppressors; and, lastly, the sys- 
tem adopted: by the Enemy, in order to 
ensure the subsistence of his troops, of 
forming immense magazines in the inter- 
nal provinces, viewed, with reason, as 
the grapery of the kingdom, have suc- 
-geeded in producing hunger and misery, 
as may be discovered by the exorbitant 
price to which all grain has risen, and 
eause fears of still greater evils in those 
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months which must precede the ensuing 
harvest.—The Government cannot consi- 
der this sad perspective without the most 
profound grief; but among the miseries 
of an inevitable war, sworn to by the ua- 
tion, and in which ail the resources are 
inefficient for the indispensable equipment 
and support of the soldier, it cannot give 
way to its good intentions, and, as it 
wishes, relieve the wants of the labouring 
classes, and give proportionate succours, 
according to the scarcity experienced in 
the provinces.” 

[Here the Regency, after promising to 
use every exertion to alleviate the public 
misery, and calling upon the Prelates, 
&c. &c. to endeavour to prevail on the 
husbandmen to sow the ground with such 
seeds as are congenial to the season, pia- 
eveds :] “ The aversion to sow and culti- 
vate the fields, for fear the Enemy should 
enjoy the benefit of their labours, ought 
to be efficiently combated. The labourer 
should have inculcated upon him, that the 
seed he commits to the earth remains co- 
vered from French rapacity, and that in 
the mean while the efforts of a Govérn- 
ment, determined to bury itself in its ruins, 
rather than submit to the barbarous Ene- 
my who attacks us; the heroic con-tancy 
of the Spanish People ; the copious as- 
sistance which is expected from our ally, 
the generous British nation; the war 
which threatens Buonaparte in the North ; 
and, above all, Divine Providence, whose 
cause is ours, and who has given us so 
many and such signal proofs of his pro- 
tec'ion, ever in the midst of our greatest 
misfortunes, may easily, and perhaps, 
sooner than is expected, produce such a 
change in the state of affairs, that, by 
the time for reaping the fruits of the seed 
sowed this spring, the Enemy may not be 
in a condition to enjoy them.” 

It ends by requesting the Prelates, &c. 
&c. to use their influence in prevailing on 
men of capital to endeavour to procure 
provisions, and the establishing of cbarita- 
ble institutions. 

GERMANY. 

Warsaw, May 2.—A rencontre has taken 
place near Radzilow, between a detach- 
inent of the French and Russians. It ap- 
pears, that the latter crossed the Bobr, and 
attempted to advance along the left bauk 
of the Wysa, to plander the villages; 
when Col. Wenzlow attacked’ them with 
the Polish and confederated troops, and 
put them to the rout. . He afterwards pur- 
sed them across the Wysa, killing and 
wounding 96 of them, and making 22 pri- 
soners. 

Gottenburgh, May 4. Letters received 
from Pillan of the 21st ult. state, that the 
French force had crossed the Vistula in 
three divisions to the number of 80,000 
wep, 
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_ May 8. The French advanced along the 
Nehung, and took possession of Pillau on 
the 22d ult.; they immediately ordered 
an account to be taken of the corn, meal, 
rice, aud leat. 

May 9. We learn to day that Konings- 
berg and Elbing are in possession of the 
French, 

SWEDEN. 

A Swedish courier arrived at Stockholm 
from Paris, on the 24th of March. The 
unjust occupation of Pomerania was, of 
course, the subject of his dispatches. In 
excuse thereof, necessity, and the uncon- 
troulable course of affairs, are said to have 
been urged; and Finland, which France 
has not to give, has been offered as an 
indemnification to Sweden, for her luss, 
and for the purchase of 35,000 Swedes, to 
be employed in Spain. The cowier is 
said to have returned to France with a po- 
sitive rejection of these overtures, dictated 
by Bernadotte; the Swedish government 
declaring, that it will do nothing injurious 
or offensive to Russia. 

The Swedish papers furnish us with the 
“ Address of the King,” on opening the 
extraordinary meeting of the Diet, at Ore- 
bro, on the 20th April. The style is 
manly, dignified, and independent. He 
says, “I have called you together at a 

moment when great aud important occur- 
rences, out of our native country, seem 
to threaten Europe with new misforiaues. 
Guarded by her situation from the forced 
obligation of paying obedience to foreiga 
sway, which pussibly might not accord 
with her own interest, Sweden has every 
thing to hope from unity, valour, and can- 
duct; every thing to lose if she gives her- 
self up to intestine divisions and unwise 
fear. Itis by the bond of unity between 
me and you,—by my son's sword, rich in 
honour,—by the valour of our youth in 
arms,—by the powerful will of the Swedish 
people, that the prosperity of your laws 
and the houour of your liberties are se- 
cured. It is by the high and valuable ex- 
ample of undistu:bed confidence between 
the King aud subjects, by firm and manly 
decisions in the midst of tempestuous 
times, that the powers of Europe should 
be convinced, that the independence of 
Sweden is not solely defended by the seas 
which surround her coast.””—He then hints 
that be was influenced in the removal of 
the Diet from Stockholm to Ovebro, by-a 
desire to preserve the freedom of detibera- 
tion, pays some warm and handsome com- 
pliments tothe Crown Prince, who, during 
his illness, maintained public tranquillity, 
and whose self-denial, be says, lays on 
him and the Diet the joint and “ sacred 
obligation of oot deceiving his noble 
hopes ;” and thus concludes : —* The 

of Sweden have their eyes fixed on 
me and you ; they shall net be deccived 
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in their reasonable expectations by a 
King, who never hesitated to offer for his 
country both the pleasures of quict life, 
and a harbour already gained after trou- 
bles sustained. This my solemn promise, 
which contains my fixed determination of 
going han@ iv hand with my son, in defi- 
ance of hostile threats from without, and 
possibly of opinions at home, to retain 
the liberty and independence of this an- 
tient realm, lays you, nry guod lords and 
Swedish-men, under a like obligation of 
contributing unanimously to the same 
object.” 
RUSSIA. 

The Letters from St. Petersburg state, 
that Prince Czerinski, Secretary to the 
Cabinet, had been detected in a plot to 
assassinate Alexander. He was assisted 
in the project by Magnetski, one of the 
ministers, and by a Frenchman, The 


‘ correspondence having been detected, all 


three had been banished. 

A recent Ukase of the Emperor Alex- 
ander has been issued, for levy ng two out 
of every 500 men able to carry arms in his 
dominions. 

Another Ukase forbids subjects of Rus- 
sia serving in the armies of a foreign Con- 
tinental potentate, under penalty of con- 
fiscation of property. 

A third Ukase directs the return of all 
Russian subjects from the dominions of 
any Continental power, withiv a limited 
time, under penalty of receiving uo in- 
demnification for loss of property which 
they may sustain iv consequence of re- 
maining. 

The Emperor of Russia left Petersburg 
on the 2ist ult. to join the army. Gens. 
Barclay de Tolly and Armfeidt are to have 
the chief command. 

It is said, that all the British naval offi- 
cers, who have been residing during the 
war with England in the interior of Rszs-ia, 
have been invited to St. Petersvurg; and 
many of them have been engazed in su- 
perintending the fitting out of Russian 
ships of war. 

‘The Russians are endeavouring to esta- 
blish a communication between the Black 
Sea and the Caspian Sea, by cutting a 
canal between the rivers Bartrum and Kur, 

ASIA. 

Capt. Canning, who had’ heen depated 
on a mission from the supreme govern- 
ment to the court of Ava, arrived at 
Rangoon in October, and had been receiv- 
ed in the most friendly manner. 

It is mentioned, that the Persinn sol- 
diers who had been appointed to convey 
to Icheran some superb pieces of brass 
ordnance, brought by Sir G. Ouseley as a 
present from his Britannic majesty to the 
king of Persia, had contrived to abridge 
their labour by throwieg the guns over a 
mountains 

which 


precipice at the first ridge 
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which they came to on the road ; and that 
the fragments were afterwatds exhibited 
for sale in the bazar at Busheen. 

The Madras Journals mention, that one 
of the largest tigérs ever seen in that part 
of the world, was killed at Saukerry Droug, 
by Capt Moore, and Lieuts. Birch and 
Nelthropp. In the course of a few months, 
it had destroyed a hundred head of cattle, 
&c. besides four children. Sixteen balls 
were lodged in its body before it fell; it 
measured from head to tatl 14 feet, and 
was 43 inclres in height. 

AFRICA. 

A young German gentleman of the 
name of Routgen, who left England 
about a twelvemonth since for Africa, in 
order to prosecute discoveries in the inte- 
rior of that country, has, we are sorry to 
learn, been murdered by the Arabs, be- 
fore he had proceeded any great distance 


-from Mogadore, where he perfected bim- 
self in the Arabic language. 


AMERICA, 

There are published in the United States 
364 newspapers, of which 158 are in the 
interest of the republican, and 157 in the 
federalist party ; the others are neuter. 
Eight are printed in German, five in 
French, two in Spanish, and the others in 
English. Nine of these journals were 
established prior to the American revolu- 
tiom» Their aggregate anual sale is esti- 
mated at 25,200,000. 

The elections throughoat the United 
States are decidedly favourable to the Fe- 
deralists. In 431 towns in Massachusets 
they had a majority of 2,260, where their 
opponents last year had a majority of 
4,742. 

The New York Commercial Advertiser of 
the | Ith ult, contains a Message sent by the 
Presidént of the House of Representatives 
on the 9th, in which the British govern- 
ment is accused of having employed a 
secret agent to fument disturbances in the 
United States, with the view of severing 
the Eastern States from the Union, and 
placing them within the pale of the British 
connection. To prove this, a number of 
documents have been laid before Congress, 
consisting of a series of correspondence 
between Sir James Craig, late Governor 
of Canada, the Earl of Liverpool, and a 
sei-disant Captain James Henry, the pre- 
tended sécret agent, who is stated to have 
discovered the scheme. Our Ministers 
deny all knowledge of the tran<action, 

The more recent Papers are filled with 
animadversions relative tothe spy, Henry, 
wid, it-is confirmed, has uot only been 
allowed to escape with impunity from the 
United States, but, it is said, has been re- 
warded with 48,000 dollars for his disco- 
veries, and favoured with a passage in an 
Américan ship of war to France, where he 
has purchased an estate of the Count de 


[May, 
Crillon, his coadjutor in the late intrigues, 
with the fruits of his treachery. The 
Committee of Foreign Relations, to whom 
the documents laid before Congress have 
been referred, wished to have examined 
Henry in person, but he was off. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

The New Zealander jis arrived in the 
Downs from the Southern Fishery ; touch- 
ed at Port Jackson, and brings accounts 
that the colony had been plentifully sup- 
plied from India with wheat, rice, &c. 
Governor Macquarrie was preparing to go 
to Van Diemen’s Land, when the above 
vessel left in October. There hag been 
another flood at the Hawkesbury, which 
nearly inundated the settlement. Bullock, 
who was transported for defrauding his 
creditors, had not only obtained a pardon 
from Governor Macyuarrie, but had been 
sent to Bengal to contract on account of 
Government for the supply of the colony. 

Capt. J. Murray, of the 73d regiment, 
has been appointed, by Col. Macquarrie, 
Commandaut of the settlement at Hobart’s 
Town, New South Wales. A newspaper, 
called the Derwent Star, bas been yurblish- 
ed there. ; 

It is supposed that the pearl fishery is 
situated to the eastward of Otaheite, The 
pearl oyster-shel!s are worth, in this coun- 
try, about 140!. per ton; and in China 
they bring 20 dollars a pickel (153 ths.) 
The natives dive for them, and generally 
obtain five tons daily. 





_ IRELAND. 

April 21. While the family of a farmer 
near Baltypatrick, named Patrick Kee fe, 
were asicep, the dwelling-house was set 
on fire, and with such effect, that the first 
communication of the dreadful event was 
by the falling-in of the pariicles of the 
roof, and of the burning timber. Keefe, 
from former visitations of the banditti that 
infest that country, had, sume time back, 
gotten iron gratings to his winduws, and 
a strong lock to his door. On the first 
alarm, being awaked by the cry of “ fire” 
from his wife, they both jumped out of 
bed, and, in the sudden ayitation of their 
minds, lost the few short moments that 
might have saved some of this unfortunate 
family in a distracted and ineffectual 
search fur the key. Missing this, Keefe 
recollected a window through which he 
might pass, and made for it, the burning 
timbers still falling in upon them in 
increased number; and, while he was 
making this effort, his wife ran for the 
purpose of bringing some of their children 
from an inner room, but out of which nei- 
ther she nor they ever came alive. Out 
of a family consisting of nine persons, ei- 
ther in youth or middle life, within a few 
minutes, bot one (the father) was left to 
relate this horrid story. 
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SCOTLAND. 

April 15. At the Circuit Court of Jus- 
ticlary opened at Jedburgh, Andrew Ru- 
therford, or Andrew Harry Liddel Ruther- 
ford, and James Hoggan Angys, both re- 
siding at Coldstream, accused of cele- 
brating clandestine and unlawfal mar- 
tiages, were found guilty, and banished 
forth of the kingdom of Scotland, never 
to return therein, uuler pain of death. 





COUNTRY NEWS, 

April 28. Lord .Montague’s house at 
Datchet was burnt to the ground in the 
night, and the family plate, and jewels, 
tagether with the furniture and paintings, 
destroyed, This event was occasioned by 


the bursting of a flue, which projected from 


a patent stove, in a room adjoining his 
Lordship’s bed-room. 

May |. About 20 minutes after six, p.m. 
a shock of an earttquake was felt at 
Neath, Gloucestershire, attended by a 
noise as loud as the report of a large piece 

of ordnance, apparently at a great depth 
nthe earth, which shook the houses, and 
threw down some chimneys. The shock 
appeaced to proceed from West to East, 
and was distinctly felt at Swansea, and at 
several other places in the direction of 
Cardiff ;, and a traveller at the inn at Pyle, 
whilst leaning on the table, was sensibly 
affected by it. 

Wyatt, of Fowey, whose execution for 
the murder of Valentine the Jew was 
respited (see page 351) in consequence of 
the Judge sentencing him: to die aftera 
longer interval than the law allows to mur- 
derers, bas since suffered death ; the opi- 
nion of the Judges being against the ar- 
rest of juigment. 

Disrugaances tN. tHE Country. 

Letters from the country state that, 
though the. great tumalts have subsided, 
shocking outrages arc committed by small 
parties of depredators and assassins.— 
Mr. Hogsefall,.a principal manufacturer, 
was shot in the neighbourhood of Hud- 
dersfield, by four men, who fired at him 
ov the 28th April from behind a wall, as 
he was retiring from Manche'ster-market, 

Three men have beew committed to 
Cork Casle, ou suspicion of being con- 
cerned in the attack of Mr. Cartwright’s 
mill, at Liversedge. One of them, named 
J.. Haigh, of Dalton, clothdresser, ap- 
Pears to have received a wound from a 
musket-bal! in his shoulder, of which he 
can give no account. The others are 
likewise wounded. 

Mr. Cartwright, who so. bravely de- 
fended his property in Yorkshize, has been 
fired at on three distinct occasions, but. 
without doing him the slightest injury. 

Another of the assailants of Rawfold’s- 
mill, died at Halifax, May 14, in conse+ 
quence .of the wounds received there, He 
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had not dared to return to his own house, 
nor had he any medical advice. 

April 24. About four in the afternoon 
a large body of mal-contents attacked the 
factory of Messrs. Wray and Duncuff, 
at West Hayghion, about 13 miles from 
Manchester, which they immediately set 
on fire, when the whole building, with its 
valuable machinery, was burnt to the 
ground. The damage is immense; the 
building alone having cost 6000/. Not 
one of the incendiaries were taken, not 
a soldier being in that part of the country, 

At Liverpool, April 30, about 500 per- 
sons had collected at Mr. M. Gladstone’s 
repery, where patent machinery is used, 
with the inteut, it is supposed, of destroy- 
ing the same, but were induced to dis- 
perse without doing any material damage 

A serjeant of the loca! militia, na 
Moore, was murdered, it is supposed, by 
the Luddites ; be was quartered in Man- 
chester, and*had parted from his friends 
for the purpose of going home, accompa- 
nied by a young woman. On going up 
Auvoat’s-street, they were met by a party 
of men, who, it is conjectured, precipi- 
pated them over the bridge into the Roch- 
dale. The neighbours heard a cry of 
murder! and rushed out, but could dise. 
cover no one in the water, but noticed se- 
veral men walk away at a quick pace, 
Moore had incurred the resentment of the 
Luddites on his. refusal to take their oath, 
The two bodies were taken out of the ca- 
nal next mourning. 

An extensive organization has been 
formed in the counties of York, Lan- 
cashire, and Chester, and unlawful oaths 
administered of a most horrible nature, 
A copy of the oath was found in the pocket 
of one of the persons who was killed in the 
attack upon Mr. Burtou’s manufactory, 
and forwarded to Ministers, So extensive 
was the plan, that its execution would 
have thrown the whole country into confu- 
sion from Stockport to London. Agents, 
it is stated, bad been distributed through 
all the intermediate towns, and the whole 
ramifications of the late riots, and uam- 
bers had taken unlawful oaths to aid and 
assist in the perpetration of the geueral 
mischief. The signal was to have been 
the stopping of certain mai! coaches, the 
non-arvival of which at their usual hour 
and place was to be considered as the 
command for the general rising. The pe- 
riod was between, the Ist and 4th of May. 
Government are in possession of all the 
facts, which will probably come out on 
the trial of the rivters (00), now ia 
Cheshire and Lancashire gaols. A special 
commission has been issued.--This horrible 
organization was discovered in the fof- 
lowing manner; Attempts having been 


_— to seduce many of the military from 
their duty, ins*ractions. were given tga 
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serjeant in the Bolton local militia, to as- 
seciate with the rioters, and give them 
hopes of attaching him to their interest. 
The bait succeeded. The man was in- 
vited to several of their nocturnal meet- 
ings, where he learnt that their object was 
to organize a genera! and simultaneous 
rising in the disturbed districts; he ob- 
tained their private signals; witnessed 
the administering of their oaths; and oc- 
easionally communicated such informa- 
tion to the Magistrates as frustrated many 
of the necturual schemes of the rioters. 
At length, having acquired every parti- 
cular respecting their conspiracy, the 
names of their leaders, principally me- 
chanics, and the amount of their funds, 
orders weve issued for their apprehension. 
About 22 were taken into custody, and 
committed to Laucaster-castle. It is ascer- 
tained 12,000 persons had taken the oath. 

Eight persons have been committed to 
ptison at Manchester, for administering 
oaths, and rioting, since the 17th, 

The Carlis!e Journal states, that tumult 
and disorder at present prevail in that 
neighbourhood, and to a greater extent 
than at any time since the disturbanees 
first broke out. It then proceeds to enu- 
merate a variety of outrages since the 
15th, on which day the corn-mill at 
Monk-hill, near that city, was broken 
iuto, and plundered by a number of per- 
sons. Kven the asylum of the poor is not 
spared by these offenders. On Monday 
night, the 18th, the workhouse of St. 
Cuthbert’s parish, at Harraby-hill, was 
entered by one of the windows, and a 
quantity of bacon and hams taken away. 
The Leeds Mercury says, the arims-steal- 
ing system still prevails in the vicinity of 
Huddersfeeld. 

The Luiddites at No/tingham appear to 
have relinquished their system of fraine- 
breaking only to commit acts of much 
greater atrocity. Oa Monday night, 
April 27, about 11 o’clock, Mr. Trent- 
ham, of the honse of Trentham, Tierney, 
and Morton, in the weaving trade, was 
waylaid on his return home, by two ruf- 
fians. Just ax he was about to step up to 
his deor, one of them shot him through 
the Iefi breast: the assassins then escaped, 

Mr. Gaunt, of Hucknel, a gentleman 
who had been particularly active in discu- 
vering the Luddites, was shot, May 16, 
in his own neighbourheod. It is not cer- 
tain whether the wound he received qill 
prove fatal or not. 

A subscription has been opened at Nof- 
tingham and Leeds, for purchasing the 
nécessarics of life, and retailing them at a 
low price to the poor. 


DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 
Wednesday, April 22. 
The writs of error, in the actions brought 
by Sir F. Burdett against the Speaker of 
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the House of Commons and the Serjeant 
at Arms, were finally argued in the Ex- 
chequer Chamber; when the Court una- 
nimously affirmed the judgment of the 
King’s Bench. 

Tuesday, April 28. 

The Right-hon, the Lord Mayor, Alder- 
men, Sheriffs, and Common Council of 
the city of London, waited upon his Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent, at Carlton- 
house, with the following Address and Pe- 
tition ; which was read by the Recorder: 

“ May it please your Royal Highness, 

We, the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and 
Commons of the city of London, in Com- 
mon-council assembled, humbly approach 
your Royal Highness, dutifully to repre- 
sent our deep sense of the difficulties aud 
dangers impending over the country, and_ 


anxiously to invite your beneficent atten-  ~ 


tion to the complaints and grievances -of 
your afflicted but faithful subjects. Four- 
teen months have elapsed since your 
Royal Highness acceded to the Regency 
of these kingdoms, at which time we felt 
it our duty to submit to you a statement 
of abuses which had taken root in the va- 
rious departments ef the government, the 
speedy correction and removal of which 
we deemed essential to the prosperity and 
safety of the empire; and we now again 


" present ourselves before your Royal High- 


ness to express our unfeigned surrow, that 
during this interval no efficient measures 
have heen adopted by your ministers, cal- 
culated to satisfy the wishes and wants of 
your people ; but that, on the contrary, 
the same mal-practices and the same false 
principles of government; have been te- 
naciously pursued and enforced, thereby 
adding contumely to injury, and extiv- 
guishing the spring of public energy in a 
free nation. We have continued to wit- 
ness the same system of profligacy in the 
expenditure of the public money; the 
same system of governing by undue in- 
fluence and corruption ; the same system 
of delusion in regard to the circulating 
medium and finances of the country ; the 
same system of arbitrary and grievous 
assessment and collection of taxes, by 
which industry is thwarted, and liberty 
violated ; the same system of introduc- 
ing into the heart of the country foreign 
troops; the same system of persecuting 
the press, by which the value of free dis- 
cussion on national topicks is lost to Prince 
and people ; and, finally, the same system 
of coercive restrictions on the freedom of 
commerce, by which many of our mer- 
chants and mauufacturers have been in- 
volyed in ruiv, and flourishing districts 
reduced to beggary. As faithful and loyal 
subjects, and as the representatives of 
the first city in your empire, we feel the 
deepest affliction in being thus compelled 
to reiterate this enumeration of the mal- 
practices and mistaken prircip!es of your 

aailisters ¢ 
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ministers: we should, however, compro- 
mise that sense of public duty, and that 
character of frankaess, which appertain 
-to us as freemen and Britons, were we to 
disguise the truth, aud forbear to express 
our conviction that your confidential ad- 
visers have plunged this great and once 
flourishing empire into an abyss, fiom 
which we can be rescued only by radical 
reforms, and a total change in our domes- 
tic government and foreign policy. In a 
crisis, therefore, which involves the destiny 
of the greatest empire of these or past 
times,—of an empire which is blessed by 
Providence with unequalled natural ad- 
vantages, and which possesses a people 
that in all ages have bravely secured their 
prosperity on the solid basis of public li- 
berty, we feel that we should justly merit 
the repreaches of our country and of pos- 
terity, if, at such a crisis, we were to re- 
frain from laying before your Royal High- 
ness a faithful representation of the public 
grievances, and expressing our painful 
apprehensions for the welfare and the very 
existence of the nation. We therefore 
pray, That, your Royal Highness will be 
graciously pleased to dismiss from your 
councils those ministers who have proved 
themselves so undeserving of the confidence 
of your people, and call to the administra - 
tion of the government men of public cha- 
racter and patriotic principles, whose en- 
larged and liberal policy, if suited to the 
enlightened character of the nation,— 
whose wisdom and energy woul! prove 
équal to the exigencies of the times,— 
whose inclinations would lead them to se- 
cure the affeczions of the people, aud whose 
public spirit would stimulate them to effect 
those reforms in the Commons House of 
Parliament, add in the various branches 
of the State, which at this pecilous crisis 
are absolutely necessary to the restoration 
of national prosperity, aud not less essen- 
tial to the honour and true interest of the 
Crown, than to the security and true glory 
of the empire. Sigued by order of Court, 
Henry Wooptnones.” 

To which Address and Petition, his 
Royal Highness was pleased to return the 
following most gracious answer: 

“It must always be my inclination to 
listen with attention to the Petitions of any 
part of his Majesty’s subjects. For the 
redress of any grievauces of which they 
can reasonaly complain, | have full con- 
fidence in the wisdom of Parliament, the 
great council of the vation. Being firmly 
of opinion, that the total change in the 
domestic government and foreiga policy 
of the couatry, which it is the declared ob- 
ject of your Petition to accomplish, would 
ouly serve to increase the dangers against 
which we have te contend, | should be 
Wauting to myself, and to the great interests 
committed tu my charge, if I did not stea- 
_ Gent Mac. May, 1812. 
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dily persevere in those endeavours which 
appear to me best calculated to support 
the just rights of the nation abroad, and 
to preserve inviolate the constitution at 
home. These endeavours can only be at- 
tended with success when seconded by the 
zeal and loyalty of his Majesty’s people, 
upon which I shall continue to place the 
strongest reliance.” 

The following Address from the loyal and 
independent Livery, as a protest against 
the one noticed in p. 383, has also been 
since presented : 

** May it please your Royal Highness, 

We, his Majesty’s dutiful ard loyal sab- 
jects, the undersigned Liverymen of the 
City of London, beg leave to approach 
your Royal Highness with the strongest 
assurances of attachment te your person, 
and of our resolution to support your 
government with zeal, constancy, and 
firmness. While we sympathize most 
deeply with your Royal Highness on the 
lamented indispesition of our venerable 
and beloved Sovereign, we eagerly seize 
this opportunity to convey to your Royal 
Highness the ardent feelings of gratitude 
excited in our breasts by the numerous 
blessings which we have enjoyed, during 
the long and glorious reign of your Royal 
Father; and more especially by the un- 
equivocal proofs so repeatedly afforded, 
under circumstances of peculiar difficulty, 
of his sacred regard for those fundamental 
principles of the Constitution which seated 
your illustrious family on the throne of 
these realms. Most cordially do we con- 
gratulate your Royal Highness on the bril- 
liant success which has distinguished his 
Majesty’s arms, during the short period of 
the Regency, in different quarters of the 
globe, by sea and land; success not Jess 
beneficial in its immediate effects than in 
its remote consequences, since it affords a 
strong ground of hope, that by a continued 
dispiay #f the same consummate sk:|! and 
bravery on the part of his Majesty*s officers 
and men, and of the same wisdom and vi- 
gour in the councils of your Royal High- 
ness, you will be enabled ultimately to 
bring the arduous contest iu which we are 
engaged to an honourable termination. 
At the same time, we refleet with pride on 
the measures pursued by your Royal 
Highness, for the support of the national 
character, by the preservation of the na- 
tional faith with his Majesty’s allies ; for 
the determination to persevere in that 
glorious strnggle for independence on the 
peniosula, which is the cuimmon cause of 
all who enjoy and appreciate the blessings 
of national freedom ; for the anxiety ma- 
nifesied by your Royal Highness to sup- 
port the commercial credit of the nation, 
and to promote the general welfare and 
happiness of the couutry ; and while we 
deeply lament the pressure of the times, 


caused 
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caused by difficulties in trade and manu- 
factures arising from the nature of the 
preseat contest, and partly from the dear- 
ness of corn, we cannot bat express our 
indignation at the attempts which have 
been made to indispose the people against 
the Government, for events which have 
s0 evidently been beyond their control. 
Fromm our experience of the past we are led 
to congratulate the country on the exist- 
ence of a well-grounded hope, that the 
civil and religious liberties of the nation 
as finally settled and firmly established at 
the memorabie era of the Revolution, and 
the Protestant ascendancy, to which, un- 
de: Providence, we are indebted for the 
inestimable blessings we are permitted to 
enjoy, will be maintained inviolate. Re- 
lying on the goodness of the Almighty, for 
& continuance of these blessings, we ar- 
dently pray that your Royal Highness may 
long be preserved to the nation, in health, 
prosper.ty, and happiness.” 
Thursday, April 30. 

The Queen held a drawing-room at St. 
James’s palace, being the first held since 
the King’s birth-day in 1810. ‘The public 
splendours of the Court were increased by 
the invitations of the Prince Regent, which 
were issued to the number of 400, to an 
entertainment given in the evening at 
Carlton-house by his Royal Highness to 
her Majesty, the Princesses, and the no- 
bility and gentry. The Prince Regent 
went from Carleton-house to the Palace, 
aud appeared in fuil state for the first time 
since the estabiishment of the regency. 

Friday, May 8. 

Daniel Isaac Eaton, the bookseller, re- 
ceived judgment in the Court of King’s 
Bench, for publishing the Third Part of 
Paine’s Age of Reason. He was sentenced 
to 18 months’ imprisonmeut in Newgate, 
and to stand in the pillory ; which be did 
on the 25th instant, in the Old Bailey, 

Monday, May 11. 

[t is with the deepest regret that we 
sully our pages, by recording one of those 
atrocious events, which, to the honour of 
the British nation, rarely occurs, and 
which has deprived the country of the 
services of the Right hon. Spencer Per- 
ceval, Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
Prime Minister of England: a man, who 
in his personal intercourse gave offence to 
none—in his private life was an example 
to all; and who, however firm and un- 
bending in bis principles, yet conducted 
political conflicts in a way that seemed to 
disarm them of their characteristic bitter- 
ness. The accuracy of the following par- 
ticulars, which transpired before the Co- 
roner’s inquest, may be depended on: 
W. Smith, Esq. of Park-street, West- 
minster, M. P. for Norwich, sworn. On 
Monday afternoon, about a quarter past 5 
o'clock, passing throagh the Icbby to go 
te the House of Commons, I stopped to 
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speak to a gentleman about the centre of 
the lobby, and while in conversation with 
him, I heard the report of a pistol. I 
immediately turned my head, and observ- 
ed some conversation at the end of the 
rooin. Several voices called out to shut 
the door to prevent any person escaping. 
There might have been present inthe lobby 
from thirty to forty persons. In an in- 
stant I observed a person rush from the 
cluster of people who were standing about 
the door, and come staggering towards me; 
he reached about the spot where I was 
first standing, and then fell flat on his 
face on the floor. I walked round him, 
not immediately recognising his person; 
and not supposing he was mortally wound- 
ed, but observing he did not stir, I stooped 
down to assist him, and on raising his 
head [ perceived him to be Mr. Perceval. 
I thew requested the assistance of a gen- 
tleman who was standing close to the body, 
and we carried him between us into the 
Speaker’s secretary’s room. We set him 
on a table, he resting on our arms. I 
think he was not only speechless, but per- 
fectly senseless, and blood came from his 
mouth. flis pulse ina few minutes ceased, 
and he soon died. I think he was quite 
dead when Mr. Lynn, the surgeon, came. 
He died in less than a quarter of an hour. 
The body was afterwards deposited in the 
Speaker’s drawing-room. I am quite in- 
capable of giviug any evidence of the 
person who committed this horrid murder. 
—H. Burgess, of Curzon-st. May-fair, 
solicitor, being sworn, saith: Yesterday 
afternoon, about five, I was attending in 
the lobby of the House of Commons, near 
the door-keeper’s seat ; I heard the report 
of a pistol, apparently as if fired at the 
entrance of the lobby; in less than half a 
minute, [ saw a gentleman coming forward 
towards the door of the House, staggering ; 
and at the same time I[ heard a cry of 
“ murder, murder.” This gentleman had 
his hand on his breast, and exclaimed, 
“Oh!” faintly, and fell forward on his 
face. I heard acry, ‘that is the person,” 
pointing to the seat near the fire-place ; 
on which | sprang forward to the seat, and 
there [ observed a man in extreme agita- 
tion sitting on the seat, and one or two 
others on his right. When I first saw the 
prisoner he was greatly agitated ; but by 
the time I was examined that agitation had 
subsided, and he appeared to me perfectly 
calm.-—Gen. I. Gascoyne, M. P. for Liver- 
pool, of Hertford-street, May-fair, sworn: 
About a quarter after 5 e’clock on Mou- 
day I was writing a letter in the Commit- 
tee room ; I heard the report of a pistol- 
shot, and jumped up, exclaiming that it 
was the report of a pisto!; I went dowa 
stairs; ] saw a number of people standiag 
about, and a person pointed out a man to 
me sitting on a bench by the fire-side; 
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the person saying, “ That is the man who 
fired the pistol ;” I sprung upon him, and 
grasped him by the breast and neck, and 
took a pistol from bim. I told him it was 
impossible be could escape: he replied, 
* IT am the person who shot Mr. Perceval, 
and [ surrender myself.” I took him to 
the body of the House of Commons, and 
delivered him into the custody of the mes- 
sengers. His name is Beilingham; he 
called upon me three weeks ago ; and re- 
quested my assistance to assert, bis claims 
upon Parliament: he said he had suffered 
under false arrest at St. Petersburg, and 
applied without effect to the then resident 
ambassador. [ recommended him to me- 
rmorialise the minister. He left Liverpool 
four years ago, and had been there only 
two years as a merchant.—The deposition 
of J. Hume, esq. of Gloucester-place, 
Portman-square, M. P. for Weymouth, 
states, that he was sitting in the House of 
Commons when he heard the report of the 
pistol—that he rushed ont and took Bel- 
lingham in‘o custody: he had a second 
pistol primed and loaded with ball in his 
pocket: the prisoner at first appeared 
agitated; but afterwards became quite 
coo), and commented on a trifling inaccu- 
racy in Mr. Burgess’s deposition, and ree 
marked tvat he could not correct that of 
General Gascoyne: he considered him 
perfectly sane.—The deposition of Mr. 
Lynn, surgeon, of Creat George-strect, 
Westminster, stated that he found the 
body of Mr. Perceval on a table in the 
Speaker's Secretary's room. There was a 
wound in the skin over the fourth rib, on 
the left side, uear the breast bone ; it was 
a pistol-ball, aud had passed obliquely ‘in 
the direction of the heart. The wound 
was three inches deep, and, he had no 
doubt, had caused death before he acrived, 

[On Friday the 15th, Bellingham was 
tried at the Old Bailey, and, afier a tial 
of eight hours, found Guilty; and on 
Monday the 18th was executed. In our 
next we shall resntue our account of the 
Vrial and Execution; and give some parti- 
culars respecting the assassin.] 

Every respect has been paid to the me- 
tory of Mr. Perceval by both Houses of 
Parliament, which we shall have the 
grateful pleasure to revord in our Parlia- 
mentary Intel!igence.—We refer to au- 
ether part of our Magazine for a biogra- 
phical account of Mr. Perceval; see p. 499. 

Friday, May 22. 

The Address of the [fouse of Commons 
to the Prince Regent, for a more extended 
and efficient Adimiwistration, was presented 
at the Levee, by Mr. Wortley and Lord 
Milton. His Royal Llighness’s auswer was, 
“1 will take initio my most sérions and 
immediate consideration the Address which 
I have received from the House of Com- 
mons.” The ministers bad afterwards au 
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interview with his Royal Highness; when, 
after regretting that they had been unable 
to fulfil his gracious intention of strength- 
ening their hands by the accession of per- 
sons whom they knew it to be his wish to 
assoviate with them, and expressing their 
grateful sense of his kindness, they im- 
plored his Royal Highness not to consider 
them as any bar to bis forming an admi- 
nistration that should possess his Royal 
Highness’s confidence, and enjoy the sup- 
port of Farliament. Lord Castlereagh af- 
terwards stated to the leaders of Opposi- 
tion in Parliament, that himself and col- 
leagues had all resigned, and that they 
only continued to hold jhe seals till a new 
Administration should be formed. 
Saturday, May 23. 

A meeting was held at Freemasons’ 
Tavern, to consider the distressed state of 
the labouring poor in certain of the manu- 
facturing districts, and of affording assist- 
ance to such plans as may be locally 
adopted for their relief in the present 
stagnation of their business, and high price 
of provisions, by means of a subtcription, 
or such other plan as may be deemed most 
expedient. The meeting was attended by 
the Dukes of York, Kent, and Cambridge, 
the Duke of Rutland, Lords Rolle and 
Newark, Messrs. Babington, H. Thornton, 
Wilberforce, Stephen, Mr. Justice Bayley, 
Mr. Aiexander, &c. ; and three resolutions 
proposed by Mr Wilberforce were agreed’ 
to. Ist. Expressive of the feelings of the 
meeting on the present distressed state of 
the Poor in certain of the manufactaring 
districts. Qdly, Thst a subscription be 
entered into, for the purpose of affording 
such relief as the circumstances of the 
case would admit of: and, Sdly, That a 
Committee be appointed to consider of the 
best means of relief, and to report to a 
General Meeting of Subscribers.—A Com- 
mittee, consisting of the Royal Dukes, and 
other persons present, and a number of 
respectable names of persous absent, was 
appointed, 

The Report of the Committee of the 
House of Commons on the nightly watch 
and police of the Metropolis states that, 
in consequence of the late alarm, such a 
degree of vigilance and activity had been 
excited in many parishes, by the inhabi. 
tants taking upen themselves the duties 
of superintendants, that all immediate 
danger was removed, and they merely 
recommend legislative measures to give 
an uniformity and perseverance to it, 
They then take a review of jhe state of the 
police of the Metropolis, as regarding the 
city of Loudon, the city of Westminster, 
and the parixhes so situated as to he in- 
dependem of either. They praise the po- 
lice sysicm in the city, which is superiws 
tended by the Marshals, who make dail 
reports to the. Lord Mayor; they think 
that 
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that of Westminster defective—recom- 
mend an increase in the number and wages 
of watchmen, to be defrayed by parochial 
rates, and that they be changed once a 
night; and that the inhabitants of each 
district be compelicd to superintend. 
Other judicious suggestions are advanced 
for the improvement of the police of the 
Metropolis. 





THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
Covent Garpen THeatre. 

April 24. The Secret Mine, a Melo- 
dramatic Spectacle. The piece is got up 
with great splendour, but the plot and dia- 
logue are contemptible. The horses met 
with less approbation than hitherto. 

Lycet® Taeatre, Stranp. - 

May 6. The Devil's Bridge, au Opera ; 
the scene of which lies on the frontiers of 
Piedmont, near Mount Cenis, The piece 
is altered from the French by Mr. Arnold. 

May 21. How to die for Love! a Farce, 
ef considerable merit. 





Gazette FRomoTioONS. 

Downing-street, Aprii 22. A. Anstru- 
ther, esq. Recorder of Bombay. 

Carlion-house, April 27.  Lieut.-col. 
Mellish, one of the Equerries to the Prince 

ent. 

Whitehall, April 28. Georgiana Char- 
lotte, daughter of Thomas Onslow, esq. 
commonly called Lord Viscount Cranley, 
son and heir-apparent of George Earl of 
Onslow, to have precedency, &c, as the 
daughter of an Earl of the United Kingdom. 

Whitehall, May 2.. Duke of Beaufort, 
Gonstable of his Majesty’s Castle of St. 
Briave's, and Warden of the Forest of 
Dean, co. Gloucester. 

‘May 5. The Prince Regent has per- 
mitted Lieut.-gen. Paget, Sir B. Spencer, 
and Sir Rowland Hill, to accept the rank, 
and wear the insignia, of a Knight.of the 
Grand Cross of the Royal Portuguese Mi- 
litary Order of the Sword and Tower. 





Crvit. Promotions. 

William Frere, esq. serjeant at. law, 
Master of Downing College, Cambridge, 
vice Annesley, deceased. 

Robert Rainsforth, esq. one of the Ma- 
gistrates of Shadwell Police-oflice. 





EcciesiasticaL PrereRMeNTS. 

Rev. John Davenport, vicar of Ratcliffe- 
upon-Trent, and perpetual curate of 
Tithby cum Cropwell Butler, Shelford 
Perp. Curacy, Notts, vice Bigsby, resigned. 

Rev. W. Aldrich, rector of Boyton, and 
vicar of Stowmarket, Suffolk, Chaplain in 
Ordinary to the Prince Regent. 

Rev. H. Morrice, of Chipping Ongar, 
Ashwell V. Herts. 

Rev. Nash Kemble, Parnden Parva R. 
Essex. : 
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Rev. Bevan, St. Peter’s R. Bris- 
tol, vice Broughton, deceased. 

Rev. William Wait, chaplain of St. 
Peter’s Hospital, Bristol. 

Rev. Archdeacon Owen, Chaplain-gen. 
to the Army, Chaplain-gen. of the Fleet. 

Rev. D. E. Clerk, curate of St. Mary« 
bone, Lianvigan R. Breconshire. 

Rev. W. G. Townley, B. A. Upwell R. 
with Wolney Chapelry, Norfolk. 

Rev. H. Finch, M. A. rector of Shelford 
Parva, Shelford Magna V. Norfolk, vice 
Marshall, resigned. 

Rev. Edw. ‘Twentyman, M. A. Elmsett 
R. Suffolk. 

Rev. Wm. Walker, B.D. Layhom R. Suff, 

Rev. John Ellicott, Exton V. Rutland. 

Rev. Henry Worsley, St. Lawrence R. 
Isle of Wight. 

Rev. Williams, rector of Camely, 
Whatley R. Somerset. 

Rev. Job Walker Baugh, M. A. Rip- 
ple R. Worcestershire. 

Rey. John Saviile Ogle, M. A. canon- 
residentiary of Salisbury Cathedral, vice 
Eyre, deceased, 

Rev. Richard Lendon, M. A. rector of 
St. Edmund the King, Oxgate Prebend 
[Qu. where is this Prebend situated ?] ia 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, vice Glasse, deceased. 

Rev. William Gilly, M. A. rector of 
Hawkedon, Suffolk, Wanstead R. Essex, 
vice G!asse, deceased. 

Rev. Stephen George Ram, M. A. Ring- 
mac R. Devon. 

Rev. Simon Webber, St. Clether V. 
Cornwall, vice Stabback, resigned. 

Rev. J. Oakes, M. A. Thur-ton V. Suff. 

Rev. R. Malyn, Great Thornham R. 
with Little Thornham aunexed, Sufte'k. 

Rev. Charles Le Bas, Al. A. Darfield 
V. Yorkshire, vice Pugh, resigned. 

Rev. Wm. Wise, B. D. St. Lawrence 
V. Reading, vice Green, deceased. 

Rev. Dr. Winstanley, St. Nicholas and 
St. Clement’s V. Rochester, : 

Rev. J. Langley, vicar of Bapchild, 
Kent, Helingly Perpetual Curacy, Sussex. 

The Rev. James Piamtre, B. D. Fel- 
low of Clare Hall, Cambridge, to the vi- 
carage of Gransden Magna, in Huating- 
donshire, in the diocese of Lincoln. 








Biatus. 

April 5, At Walthamstow, Essex, the 
wife of Benj. Pead, esq. a daughter. 

20. Iv Steatfurd-place, the lady of the 
Hon. C. Anderson Pelham, a son. 

21. The wife of W. Satchwell, button- 
turver, of Birmingham, of four children 
(three of them alive). . The poor woman, 
and two of the chiidren, appear to be do- 
ing well, 

22. At Dalhousie-castie, Countess Dal- 
housie, a son. 

23. In Portman-square, Viscountess 
Primrose, a daughter. 

31. At 
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31, At Greenwich, the wife of the Rev. 
€. P. Burney, a davghter. 

Lately, Lads M. Deerbarst, a daughter. 

At Lea-castle, co. Worcester, Hon, 
Mrs. Kvight, a son and heir. 


At Edinburgh, the wife of Col. B. Rey-- 


nardson, of twin sons. 

May 5. At Kirby-hall, co. York (the 
seat of Miss Lawrance), the Duchess of 
Leeds, a son. 

8. At Dodington, co. Gloucester, the 
Hon. Mrs, Codrington, a daaghter. 

10. In Foley-place, the Hon. Mrs. 
Werninck, a daughter. 

11. In Wimpole-street, the lady of Sir 
Edw. Knatchbull, bart. M. P. a son. 

At her father’s, Robert Hankey, esq. 
Putney, the wife of J. Hirst, esq. late of 
the Blues, a son. 

16. The wife of George Gipps, esq. 
M. P. a daughter. 

17. In Hertford-street, May-fair, the 
wife of T. G. Estcourt, esq. M. P. a son. 

18. At Hillingdon, the wife of Mr. Sep- 
timus Perry, a son. 





Mareiaces. 

April t1. Major 8. G. Newport, to Pris- 
cilla, sister of Sir B. Graham, bart. of 
Norton Conyers Hall, Yorkshire. 

14. At Clifton, F. M. Smith, esq. of 
the Worcester Militia, to Caroline, only 
daughter of Maj.-gen. Nepean. 

15. Rev. R. Govett, vicar of Staines, 
to Sarah, youngest daughter of Rev. Dr, 
Romaine, of Reading. : 

20. Rev. E. T. M. Phillips, rector of 
Hathern, co. Leicester, to Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of the late C. Hayes, esq. 
of Liverpoo!. 

25. Joshua Andrews, esq. captain in 
Nottinghamshire Militia, to Eliz. eldest 
daughter of Jn. Green, esq. of Dell-lodge, 
Blackheath. 

28. John Nicholls, esq. of Chelmarsh- 
hall, Salop, to Morgaret, only daughter 
of the late W. Austin, M. D. 

Vice-adm. Sir R. Strachan, bart. and 
K. B. to Miss Louisa Dillon, 

Capt. J. F. Goodwin, 60th reg. to Ca- 
rolina, daughter of the Hon. C. Smelk, 
Lieat.-governor of the Isle of Man. 

Rev. Geo. Augustus Baker, son of Sir 
Robert Baker, bart. to sophiay youngest 
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daughter of Peter Sherston, esq. of Sto- 
bury-hill, Somerset. 

Rev. Sir H. Rivers, bart. to Miss Eales. 

At Richmond, co. York, Rev. Mark J. 
Pattison, to Jane, only daughter of the 
late F. Winn, esq. of Prior-hoase. 

John Manship Ewart, esq. to Cathe- 
rine, eldest daughter, and James Ormond 
Norman, esq. to Mary, youngest dangh- 
ter, of the late Rey. Dr, Bethune, of Row- 
sant, Sussex. 

Robert ©, Fenwick, esq. eldest son of 
R. F. esq. of Lemington, Northumberland, 
to Louisa, daughter of the late Benjamin 
Jones, esq. 

Thos: Hall Vaughton, esq. eldest som 
of R. V. esq. of pein tee 0. 
Warwick, to Anne, youn anghter of 
the late Capt. Kelsick, of Workington. 

May 7. Rev. J. Currey, rector of 
Thurning, Norfolk, to Mary, daughter of 
the late Rev. J. Swaine, rector of Streat- 
ham, co. Cambridge. 

Thos. Biore, esg. of Stamford, to Mary, 
youngest daughter of Mr. Luke Henshaw, 
of Bagworth. 

8. Timothy-Yeats Brown, esq. only 
son of T. B. esq. of Peckham-lodge, te 
Mary-Anne, eldest daughter of the Jate 
B. Goldsmid, esq. of Roehampton. 

In Dublin, James Somerville, esq. te 
Frances, daughter of the late Skeffington 
Thompson, esq. of Rathnally, co. Meath. 

9. G. J. Kneller, esq. of Donhead-ball, 
Wilts, to Frances-Mary, third daughter 
of S. Joh » esq. of Gi ter-place. 

12. G,. Baker, esq. eldest son of J. B. 
esq. M. P. for Canterbury, to Mary-Anne, 
eldest daughter of Rev. Gerrard An- 
drewes, D. D. Dean of Canterbury. 

13. Rev. Jas. Gover, Bedford, Hants, 
to Miss Smith, daughter of G. S. esq. of 
Portsmouth Dock-yard. 

Rev. Geo. Marwood, of Busby-hall, 
Yorkshire, one of the canons of Chiches- 
ter, to Mrs. Dodgson, of the same place. 

14. Antheny Molyneux, esq. eldest sow 
of Thos. M. esq. of Newsham House near 
Liverpool, to Frances, daughter of John 
Blayds, esq. of Oulton near Leeds. 

18. John Burke, esq. eldest son of Sir 
Thos. B. bart. and colonel of the 98th re- 
giment, to Elizabeth-Mary, eldest dangh- 
ter of John Calcraft, esq. M. P. 
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Thomas Bryant Richards, esq. F.S. A. 
(whose death is noticed in vol. LXXXL. part 
ii. p. 192) was a member of the Palestine 
Association, one of the clerks of the Chap- 
ter-house at Westmiuster, and one of the 
sub-commissioners of the Public Records 
of the kingdom, He possessed a valuable 


library, which he knew-well how to use, 
and which has been dispersed by Messrs. 





King and Lochée, in a sale of seven days, 
commencing on the 13th of April. Among 
other curiosities disposed of was, a MS 
Grammar of the Syriac Language, written 
by himself, but which death prevented bis 
completing. This was bought by Mr. R. 
Priestley, for twenty-five shillings, He had 
also two MSS. on vellum, “ Summa Legis 
et Consuctudines Judicis,” written in the 
reiga 
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reign of Henry III.; and “ Registrum 
Brevium,” written in the reign of Edward 
I.; considered unique, and older than 
** Liber Horne.” It was the opinion of 
Mr. Richards, that there was not another 
Statute-book so old in the kingdom; and 
be valued it at 100 guineas. 

The late Dr. John Leyden (vol. LXXXI. 
part ii. p. 658) was seized with a fever in 
consequence of fatigue, in following the 
army and being exposed to dews; and ex- 
pired after an illness of two or three days, 
on the 27th of August. Thus has been 
lost to his friends, to his country, and to 
mankind, in the full vigour of life, a cha- 
racter who was amply qualified to delight 
and enliven_the world. Feeling himself 
inspired in early life with that ardour 
which is the companion of true genius, he 

‘maintained a steady and successful 
struggle against all the disadvantages of 
humble and adverse circumstances, 
emerged gradually from his native ob- 
security to the notice of the first characters 
in Scotiand, and went to India about the 
year 1802, with brighter hopes, and con- 
tinued in it under happier auspices than 
had almost ever been the lot of any of bis 
young countrymen. Extensively acquaint- 
ed with the antient and modern lavguages, 
and literature of the European nations, 
his ardent and indefatigable mind was 
prepared to enter with success on the 
study of the various languages which are 
spoken through the wide extent of our In- 
dian dominions ; and such was the rapi- 
dity of his progress, that Lord Minto, on a 
public occasion, observed that his attain- 
ments resembled more the gift of tongues, 
than the slow and ordinary acqaisitions of 
human application. The early relish 
which he also felt for the researches which 
the Bramanical religion opens to the mind, 
well prepared him for the arduous task of 
studying, in their original state, those 
books held sacred among the Hindoos, 
which carried the mind back to remote 
antiquity, which have tended to form the 
character of a large portion of the inhabi- 
tants of the globe, and which are inti- 
mately connected with every thing the 
most interesting in the history of man. In 
those important qualifications there is per- 
haps no individua! now alive who was so 
well calculated to supply to bis country 
the loss occasioned by the untimely death 
ef the late illustrious Sir William Jones. 
Like that great and good man, Dr. Ley- 
den was desirous of rendering the acquisi- 
tions of hig mind subservient to the Siffe 
sion of the sublime truths of Christianity 
among the distant tribes of India; and was 
employed a shert time before bis death in 
translating the Gospels into various Orien- 
tal languages. What degree of progress 
he had made in this work we have not 
learned ; but we have too much reason to 
fear, from the circumstances of his death, 
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that not only his future plans, but much 
of the fruit of his past labours is lost to 
the world. In paying this hasty tribute to 
the memory of a man snatched by the 
mysicrious dispensations of Heaven from 
our hopes and expectations, we ought not 
to pass over in silence the qualities which 
endeared him to us as afriend. Marked 
by great eccentricity of manners, and ex- 
posed to the dangerous influence which 
a change of circumstances, and the favour 
of the great and learned, are apt to pro- 
duce on the mind, he retained that simpli- 
city and purity of heart, that warmth of 
affection, and that unbending independ- 
ence of spirit, which raised him above the 
smiles and frowns of fortune, and entitle 
him to higher honours than those of litera. 
ry fame. To ail his other attainments, 
Dr. Leyden added that of Poetry; and it 
is nO sintil honour io hom to have asso- 
ciatei with bis high y-valued friend Mr. 
Walter Scott, in preparing for the press 
the work by which that geotleman became 
firs! known te the wor: as a poet, vis, 
‘Phe Minstreisy of the Scottish Border, 
Mr. Scoit has paid him the bigh compli- 
ment of selecting a passage trom “ The 
Ovie on visting Flotden”’ composed by 
Dr. Leyden, for that work, as a motte tor 
his celebrated poem of “* Marmion,” but 
the work by which Dr. Leyden’s poetic 
fame is most likely to be established, is 
intituled, ** Scenes of Infancy descriptive 
of teviotdale,” which was written on the 
eve of his departure for India; and of 
which see before, p. 409. See also p. 420, 

Lord Newton, of whom some memoirs 
were given in p. $8, was never married; 
and the large fortune which he left is in- 
herited by his only sister, Mrs, Hay Mu- 
die, for whom he always entertained the 
greatest esteem and affection. 

P, 95. The death of Col. HW. Cavendish 
is the second unfortunate accident the 
Cavendish family have had to deplore 
within a very short time; another of Lord 
George’s sons having last year been lust 
on his passage from Lisbon. 

P, 598. a, The late Mrs, Bligh, Lady of 
Rear-ad.Wm. Bligh, late Governor of New 
South Wales, was a woman of superior abi- 
lities and attainmenis, and a rare example 
of every viatue and amiable quality. She 
supported a very long and painful illness 
with admirable fortitude and serenity, and 
has left her family and friends to dep!ore her 
loss—the loss of an inestimable treasure. 
Her life was, indeed, happily extended te 
hai! the return of the Governor, to witness 
his triumph over the calumniators of his 
character, and the fomenters and advocates 
of anarchy and insubordination, and to 
participate in the general satisfaction 
which was produced by that event. — 
Cradled in an University of which her 
grandfather was Principal, and her father 
being also a man of learning, and the 
friend 
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friend of Hume, Black, Adam Smith, and 
Robertson, in which preemivent circle 
Mrs. Bligh passed the early part of her 
life, it is not surprizing that she should 
have imbibed at a very early period a taste 
for the belles lettres, and the acquisition 
of knowledge, which she continued to cul- 
tivate through life with a success that 
amply repaid her assiduity. Her judg- 
ment was eminently conspicuous in what- 
ever pursuit she engaged. Mrs. Bligh 
had formed a choice and extensive library; 
and was not only a collector, but a sedu- 
lous reader of books. There are, indeed, 
few books in the range of English, Italian, 
or French literature, with which she was 
unacquainted: and so comprehensive was 
her mind, that of many of them she could 
particularize the beauties, or recollect the 
more prominent features, This incompa- 
rable woman possessed an inexhaustible 
fund of sterling knowledge, which she com- 
municated with such clearness and preci- 
sion, and in a manner so affable and un- 
assuming, that she rivetted the attention, 
and won the esteem of all who had the fe- 
licity of her friendship. In a poem, pic- 
ture, or favourite piece of musick, she 
could with promptitude point out the excel- 
lencies, or detect the faults, or ascertain 
the general merit of works in each of these 
arts. Her valuable collection also of 
shells and prints contribute to enhance 
our opinion of her taste, ber personal ac- 
tivity, and the energy of her mind.—In 
these pursuits the delight she experienced 
in the possession of a rare shell or print 
was thought an ample compensztion for 
all her fatigne and solicitude, and served 
enly as an incitement to new research. 
Mrs. Bligh’s character was prominently 
miarked; it exhibited great strength and 
tirmness, blended with sweetness of tem- 
per, suavity of manners, and benevolence 
of heart; it had so little alloy, that it will 
justify the highest estimation. She was 
blessed with an excellent understanding. 
Her advice was, in every case, sound and 
judicious; and no one could with more 
certainty anticipate the progress or result 
of a plan or undertaking. She knew the 
world well; and both what was passing in 
it, and what had passed. Few persons 
could with greater accuracy discriminate 
characters, or appreciate merit of every 
description. She could mauage an import- 
ant concern with the same ease that she 
could give directions about a favourite 
dish, or a new article of dress; and could 
he the youngest in a party, or descant 
upon the merits of an author, or the poli- 
tics of the day; no one, to use the words 
of the poct, could more happily steer 


‘From grave to gay, from lively to severe.” 
But, after all, her chief and best praise re- 
mains to be recorded ; the praise of having 
reared and eduvated her daughters in the 
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most careful and exemplary manner ; six 
of whom survive, who are daughters worthy 
a mother, who considered the cultivation 
of their minds as the “ prime wisdom,” 
To conclude, her virtues, talents, amiable 
qualities, and accomplishments, were con- 
tiuual sources of endearment and admira- 
tion—to her husband, her family, and her 
friends, 

——‘* Animus cceli leca leta petivit, 
Solvere virtutis praemia terra nequit. 
Quicquid amor, sincera fides, pietasque 

jubebant, 
Sedula fecisti, filia, sponsa, parens.” 


Her spirit soar’d to heav’n,theblestdomain, 
Where virtue only can its meed obtain. 
All the great duties she perform’d thro’ life, 
Those of a child, a parent, and a wife. 

P. 398. b. The late Edward Forster,esq. 
banker and merchant, was governor of the 
Corporation of the Royal Exchange Assu- 
rance Company, over which he presided 
30 years, and late Governor of the Russia 
Company, from which he retired only two 
years since, having filled the situation 29 
years. Few men a sounder 
judgment or more capacious mind; and as 
with these were combined piety the most 
sincere, and manners the most amiable, 
he was eminently successful in the dis- 
charge of every duty, both public and 
private; and as such exemplary conduct 
marked his life, so was the hour of his 
death calm and serene; with perfect re- 
signation to the will of his God, he 
breathed his last without a struggle, sur- 
reunded by his family, who will long la- 
ment the loss of one of the best of husbands 
and of parents, as will society of one of its 
most useful and benevolent members. 
Very creditable proofs of Mr. Forster’s li- 
terary talents, both in prose and verse, 
are before the public. Of the former, his 
* Letter on the Linen Trade,” in February 
1774, and his “‘ Observations on the Rus- 
sia Trade,” in May the same year, are 
particularly luminous ; and there are those 
living who recollect his very able Speech 
on those subjects at the Bar of the House 
of Commons. Of his Poetry, the verses 
to Mr. Gough, prefixed to the ‘“ History 
of Pleshy, 1786,” are a pleasing specimen. 
Those verses, with several other poetical 
productions, were reprinted in 1599, for 
the use of his friends, under the title -of 
** Occasional Amusements,” in a small 
duodecimo volume of 87 pages. Of Mr. 
Forster there is a capital mezzotinto, a 
private print, from a fine painting by Hop- 
ner, at the request of the directors of the 
Royal Exchange Assurance. Another por- 
trait, completed but a few days before his 
death, by Shee, fur the Mercers’ Company, 
i: in the present year’s Exhibition of the 
Royal Academy.—The following ‘ In- 
scription for a Cottage” is a true picture 
of Mr. Forster’s unassuming mind : 

* Unworship'd 
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<< Unworship’d by the vulgar throng,tothee, 
‘True Votarist, this hamble roof I raise, 
Thine, heavenly Calmvess! may this 
dwelling ve, [veys 
While from thy cot the cheerful eye sur- 
Each temperate treasure bounteous Nature 
gives, {crease, 
And marks observant how her stores in- 
Stores which a humble gratitude receives, 
The riches of Simplicity and Peace.” 





Bearus. 

1811. AT Satoor, near Bombay, En- 
May 23." sign William Bearda, 5th Na- 
tive infantry. 

Aug. 10. At Bangalor, East Indies, after 
an illness of five days, aged 23, Lieut. 
Jos. Strachan Sheffield Walton, 25th light 
dragoons, younger son of Lieut.-col. W. of 
Charfield, co. Gloucester, formerly of the 
Ist life guards. 

Sept. 5. At Madras, aged 31, Captain 
Charles Foote, late commander of the 
Piedmontaise frigate, only surviving son of 
the late Johu F. esq. banker, London. 
—aAnd on the 29th, at Madras, of a com- 
plaint in the liver, aged 29, Capt. W. 
Dawson (who lately went from England, 
and succeeded Capt. F. in the command 
of that ship), seconds on of Pudsey D. esq. 
of Liverpool. He was not more distin- 
guished for his professional merits, whieh 
are knowa to and appreciated by his coun- 
try, than remarkable for every virtue that 
could adorn private life. His remains 
were interred with military honours, attend- 
ed by the Judges of the Supreme Court, the 
Members of the Council, and a numerous 
company of gentlemen, civil and military. 

Sept. 6. In the East Indies, Capt. Thos. 
Morse, of the Artillery, and commissary 
of stores at Poonah. 

Oct. 27. In the Island of Barbadoes, of 
the yellow fever, Mary, wife of Dep.-Ass.- 
Commiss.-Gen. Cook ; and at Berbice, on 
the 16th Sept. aged 8 months, her only son. 

Nov. .... At Islington-green, aged 69, 
wniversally respected, Mr. John North, 
He served his apprenticeship on London 
Bridge, and was furmany years partner ina 


* Well-known hardware and turnery business 


ander the firm of North and Frith, Grace- 
church-street. Mr. Frith died in Decem- 
ber, 1810. 

Nov. .... Near Geneva, Mr. Albanis 
Beaumont, formerly an engineer in the 
service of the King of Sardinia, celebrated 
for his splendid travels in the Rhatian, 
Maritime, and Lepontine Alps; and who 
for several years assisted in the education 
of the Duke and Princess Sophia of Glou- 
cester. 

Dec. 11. At Jamaica, Christ. Harrison, 
esq. son of the late ‘T. H. esq. formerly 
Attorney-general of Jamaica. 

Dec. 12. At Fishkill, America, aged 102, 
J, Henderson. He was at the battle of 


Culloden and Minden, and at the taking 
of Quebec; and settled finally in America, 
1812, Jan. 5. At Boston, America, the 
wife of Mr. D. Hiackley, eldestdaughter of 
Mr. Jos. Outram, of Alfreton, Derbyshire. 
Jan. 25. At Seymour Lodge, near 
Drogheda, Queen’s County, treland, the 
residence of her son, M. Seythour, esq. 
aged about 80, Mrs. Seymour, one of the 
daughters of the late M. Cassan, esq. of 
Sheffield-hall, near Maryboro’, Queen’s 


County ; and sister to the late S. Cassar, - 


esq. of the same place, who died in 1773; 
(brother-in-law of the late rt. honourable 
Col. Fitz-Gerald of Mount Ophaley, coun- 
ty of Kildare). 

Feb. 1. Mrs, Coke, only surviving sister 
of Mrs. Seymour, and widow of the late 
Coke, esq. of Queen's County. 

Feb. .... At Cadiz, in consequence of a 
wound received from a Spanish centinel 
at one of the gates, Lieut. Fergusson, 47th 
foot. Lieut. F. was :eturming to Cadiz, 
and had already passed the outward gate ; 
but, on attempting to get through the inner 
one, he was stopped by the centinel. A 
scuffle ensued, and on the centinel striking 
the lieutenant with his muskct, the latter 
knocked him down, and then proceeded 
into town. He had not gone many paces 
when he was fired at, and received the 
shot in his back. He lingered two days, 
but before he expired he was sufficiently 
collected to state the particulars. ‘The 
centinel was tried by order of the Cortes, 
and condemned to death, which sentence 
was carried into execution before the gar- 
rison of Cadiz. 

Feb.15. At Cheriton Lodge, Hants, John 
Smythe, esq. 

Feb. 15. On board the Blake, in the 
harbour of Port Mahon, in the Island of 
Minorca, in his 15th year, Lord Henry 
Lennox, third son of the Duke of Rich- 
mond; a promising youth. Having gone 
aloft to assist in furling the sails, while 
the ship was coming to an anchor, he un- 
fortunately fell into the sea. One of his 
comrades swam to save him; but he was 
found lifeless. His remains were interred 
in Fort St. Philip. 

March 1, At Charlestown, South Caro- 
lina, Robert Johnstone, esq. late of Fins- 
bury-square. He was the oldest male 
branch of Johnstone of Wamphrey ; and, 
had he lived, intended to have claimed the 
dormant title of the Marquis of Annandale, 

March 2. At Doneaster, Mr. John Ra- 
phael Smith, an artist, who was long 
ranked with our best engravers in Mezzo- 
tinto. He was likewise very superior ‘in 
other branches of the arts; and had de- 
voted himself for some years to Portrait- 
painting in Crayans, in which he displayed 
much talent and taste; and his whole- 





length portraits of the Right Hon. C. J. 


Fox, and Earl Stanhope, cvince great 
judgment 
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judgment in this branch of the art. —— 
naturally a humorous and convivial c! 

racter, and possessing a general iouass 
ledge of the arts and artists, his comp2ny 
was enter!aining and instructive. Many 
rising artists of the present day have just 
cause ‘one to revere his memory, for the 
judicious instruction so liberally imparted. 

Murch 5. On his passage bome frei 
Curagaa, ia his 50th year, James Van de 
Spiegel, esq. co'lector of the customs for 
thatistand. If reverence for God, and for 
religion ; if filial piety; if fraternal affec~ 
tion; aod if love and charity for all man- 
kind, ever endesred a man to society, when 
did society suffer a severer loss, than m 
the death of Jaines Van de Spiegel? But 
stay — fond and widowed mother; affec 
tionate brothers and ‘sisters; lamenting 
friends (: cbsorbed im grief); stay—your 
flood of tears ; auginé nt nui the foaming 
billow, bis briny grave ! 

March 25. At Whi Sail Hants, aged 
$4, Lieat. Thomas Thompson, formerly of 
Maidstone ; an officer upwards of 60 years. 

March 27. After a lingering iliness, Rev. 
George Augustus Pollen, rector of Little 
Bokeham, Surrey; a clergyman in whom 
the possession of a private fortune, almost 
princely, abated nothing of that humility 
and kindness of heart, the true character- 
isticks of the Christian teacher and worthy 
man. 

At Harwich, _ a few days illness, 
Mr. John Sobdsxy, merchant, and one of 
the capital home sses of that borough. 

March 30. Aged $4, T. Hall, esq. LL.D. 
of Preston Candover, Hants; and in the 
commission of the peace. 

Marck .... Near Funchall, Madeira, in 
his 26th year, Mr. Edmund Lloyd, of 
Threadneedie- street, insurauce-broker. 

- In Paris, of the gout, Mr. J. L. Dussek, 
the composer. 

* April 1. The wife of Mr. Kilby, painter, 
James-street, Mary-le-bone. Her death 
was occasioned by a pot of turpentine boil- 
ing ever on the [Oth ult. by which she, her 
husband, am? one of their children, were 
dreadfully burnt. 

At Lower Tooting, in his 75th year, W. 
Johnson, esq. late of Knebworth, Herts. 

At her son’s, (Mr. Greenwood’s, Bromp- 
ton-park,) aged 95, Mrs. Graham, relict of 
Rev. Charles G. late rector of Aston, 
Herts, 

At Lamienby (commonly called Lan- 
baby) in the parish of Bexley, in Kent, in 
his 85th year (which he entered on the 
29th of March), David Orme, M. D. senic: 
licentiate of the College of Physicia.s, 
Loaden. 

At Holywell, co. Flint, Mr. Lazenby, 
late of Salisbury-court, Fleet-street. 

At Edinburgh, Carolme, only daughter 
of Gen. Francis Dundas. 

Gent. Mac. Aday, 1812, 
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At Bam, N. B. Jas. Duff, esq. of the 
House of Gordon, Duff, and Co. of Ma- 
deira 

April 2. Tn Mansfield street, Sir John 
Ca! Sendin , bart. of Westertown, co. Stirling, 
of Prestou-hali and Crichton-hall, Edin- 
burchshire, Elphiston-castle, East Lothi- 
an, auc Slaino-castley Aberdeenshire. 

At Horuchurch, Essex, in his 85th year, 
R. Wyatt, esq. one of the oldest servants 
of che East India Company, having resided 
32 years in the Island of Sumatra, during 
9 of which he was Governor of Port Mari- 
borough. He retived from the Con pany’s 
service if 1776, with a character of unim- 
peached honour and integrity ; and during 
the latter part of his life lived in great 
seelusion; but highly venerated and es- 
tvemedl by those who knew his good qua- 
lities 

At Wotton, Surrey, the only daughter 
of the late Sir F. Evelyn, whom she sur- 
vived but one day. (See p. 397.) 

Iu her 75th year, Mrs. Anna Catherine 
Slapp, relict of Thos. 8. esq. of Boterdale, 
Suffolk. and only daughter of the late 
Joiuu Kendall, esq. of Northwaleham, Nor- 
folk. 

At Beaconsfield, in her 76th year, Mrs. 
Burke, relict of the Rt. hon. Edm. Burke. 

April 3. To her 2ist year, Caroline, 
only daughter of W. Chinnery, esq. 

At Mortimer House, Grosvenor-place, 
the Hon. Mortimer Harley, infant son of 
the Earl of Oxford. 

At Denmark-hill, Mrs. Wright, relict of 
the late Peter W. esq. Master of the Re- 
ports, Register’s office. 

Of apoplexy, in his 61st year, J. Wing, 
esq. of Thorney Abbey.- For more than 
30 yeare he had acted as Steward to the 
Duke of Bedford, for his Grace’s estate in 
the Fens of Cambridgeshire. During that 
period the protection and improvement of 
this precarious property had heen the great 
object of his constant attention: and vw a 
tract of country, which he found poor, 
unproductive, and exposed to repeated 
and rninous inundation, he succeeded in 
imparting a degree of fertility and securi- 
ty which bears the most decisive testimouy 
to the value and importance of his ser 
vices. 

At Kellie Castle, co. Fife, Harriet, eldest 
daughter of the late John Burford, esq. of 
Market Harborough. 

April 4. In Conduit-street, Banover- 

uare, C. W. Alder, esq. : 

in C rawford- street, Mary-le-bone, Ma« 
- Robert Shaw, late of the Hon. East In- 
dia Company’s Madras Estab!ishment. 

Aged 84, Mrs. Hester Cox; relict of the 
late Mr. Rich. C. master of the Free Grame 
mar-school, Henbury. 

At Campsall, Yorksbire, in his 74th 
year, Bacon Frank, esq. many years an 

active 
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active Magistrate for the West Riding of 
Yorkshire. 

April 5. In his 49th year, Mr. E. 
Cooper, of the Stock Exchange Coffee- 
house, Cornhill. 

In Barbican, aged 72, Mr. J. L. Stepha- 
ni, Stock-broker. 

In his 75th year, Mr. Godfree, of Mill- 
bank-street, Westminster. 

Aged 72, Mr.Ebenezer Burges, 47 years 
senior clerk at the old Market Sugar-house, 
Bristol, where he had enjoyed the entire 
confidence and sincere friendship of 
Messrs. Brices of three generations. His 
amiable manners, inflexible rectitide, and 
sterling sense, rendered him beloved 
through life, and lamented in death. 

April 6. At her house in Colebrook- 
row, Islington, in her 79th year, Mrs. Mary 
Gurden, relict of the late Benj. G. esq. 

At his house at Boston, after a long ill- 
ness, aged 71, Thos. Fydell, esq. late one of 
the representatives in Parliament for the 
borough of Boston. His death will long 
be sincerely lamented by his relations and 
friends, and his memory respected by all 
who knew him. 

In London, on his way to join his regi- 
ment in Ireland, suddenly, of the dropsy 
on his chest, Lieut. W. H. Legg, of the 
Royal Devon and Coruish Miners. 

At Islington, in his 25th year, Mr. Fran- 
cis Richer Morgan, third son of Mr. John 
M. of Ludgate.nill. 

AtWest Bromwich, in the county of Staf- 
ford, aged 63, Mr. Edward Harrold, who 
had many years kept a respectable board- 
ing-school for young gentlemen at that 
place, and was much and deservedly re- 
spected in his profession, and by a select 
circle of friends, who have now to regret 
his loss. Mr. H. was esteemed a good 
classical scholar, a sound critick, and an 
encourager of literature; but what re- 
dounds more to endear his memory, he 
was a pious, upright, and truly honest 
man. He published an Introduction to 
English Grammar, which has passed 
ibrough several editious. 

At Sidmouth, Devon, in his 27th year, 
William Cresswell, esq. second son of R, 
C. C. esq. of Doctors’-Commons. 

April 7. In Green-street, Grosvenor-sq, 
aged 85, Mrs. B. Coleg-ave. 

In his 63d year, Joseph Christian Stoe- 
queier, esq. many years one of the agents 
to the Royal Wine Company of Oporto. 

fn her 85th year, Mrs. Hoppner, mother 
ef the late John H. esq. R. A. 

At the Vicarage-house, Goudhurst, 
Kent, in her 11th year, Charlotte Affleck, 
eldest daughter of ihe Rev. W. B. Harrison. 

April 8. Aged 88, the Rt, Hon. Joho 
Ashournham, Earl of Ashburaham, Vise. 
St. Asaph; born Oct. 30, 1724, succeeded 
his father, John, the late Earl, March 10, 
17373; married June 28, 1756, Elizabeth, 
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daughter and coheir of Ambrose Crawley, 
esq. by whom (she died in 178]) he had 
issue Geo. Visc. St. Asaph, who succeeds 
to the title. 

In his 69th year, Samuel Bradley, gent, 
of Leicester. 

April 9. Aune Isabella, wife of I. Beames, 
esq. of Lincoln’s-Inn. 

In his 21st year, Randolph, second son 
of J. Pearse, esq. of Lincoln’s-Inn-fields. 

At Brompton, Mrs. Atkinson, widow of 
the late E. A. esq. 

At Clapham-common, Miss Sarah Avery. 

At East Acton, the wife of W. E. Allen, 
esq. of New Bridge-street. 

The wife of Thos, Boone, esq. of Lee- 
place, Kent, late of the Customs. 

In her 40th year, the wife of Mr. John 
Beck, of Chipping Norton, Oxon, 

At Etwell, co. Derby, aged 105, Mrs, 
Eliz. Burrows. 

At York, the wife of Rev. W. Penny, of 
Fairfield-hall, in the West Riding of York, 
and only child of the late Solomon Fell, 
esq. Drayton-green, Middlesex. 

April 10. At Scoulton, in his 78th year, 
Lieut.-gen. James Hethersett. He was 
originally designed for the Church, but en- 
tered very early into the Army, where for 
many years he distinguished himself on 
several enterprising and important occa- 
sions, and was one of the last surviving 
officers who bravely fought by the side of 
the immortal Wolfe, on the day he so glo- 
riously fell, on which memorable occasion 
Gen. H. (then Capt. Barker) was Aide- 
de-Camp to the Marquis Townshend. 

April 11, At the Pulteney Hotel, Piccae 
dilly, in her 64th year, the most noble 
Jane, Duchess of Gordou, Her Grace was 
the eldest daughter of Sir W, Maxwell, 
bart. of Monreith, co. Galway, and early 
celebrated for her beauty, sprightly wit, 
and captivating manners. She was mar- 
ried to his Grace the Duke of Gordon, in 
1767; by whom she had two sons, and 
five daughters, all of whom are now living 
(except Lord Alexander), and all of whom 
she had the merit of educating, with that 
ability, zeal, and solicitude, which secured 
to her the satisfaction of splendid success. 
She gave to the world ef fashion the exam- 
ple of a mother devoting every moment of 
her life to the happiness of her family, and 
she had the consolation of seeing the com- 
plete triumph of her affectionate exertions. 
Her son George, Marquis of Huntley, re- 
mains unmarried. Her daughter, Lady 
Charlotte, is Duchess of Richmond ; Lady 
Madelina married first Sir Robt. Sinclair, 
bart. and secondly Fysh Palmer, esq. ; 
Lady Susan is now Duchess of Manches- 
ter ; Lady Louisa is the Marchioness Corn- 
wallis; and Lady Georgiana is Duchess of 
Bedford. So splendid an establishment of 
a family is without parallel in the history 
of the peerage 5 and it is as a 
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that all these distinguished persons sur- 
rounded the bed of their revered parent, 
when, with pious gratitude to the Giver of 
all Good, she anticipated her dissvlution. 
—When symptoms of mortification ap- 
peared, and she felt the approach of death, 
she desired to have the Sacrament admi- 
nistered to her at two o’clock on the follow- 
ing day: but afterwards feeling the rapid 
advance of the moment, which she contem- 
plated with resignation, she desired that 
she might partake of the holy rite at an 
earlier hour; and accordingly, together 
with all her children, she received the com- 
munion, and soon after breathed her last 
in their arms. 

At an advanced age, Mrs. Peacock, of 
Rathbone-place. 

In his 53d year, after an illness of 24 
hours, Chas. Arnold, esq. of Lincoln’s-Inn, 
and of Shenley-hill, Herts, By the death 
of this truly excellent and valuable 
man, his afflicted widow and large family 
have sustained an irreparable loss. 

At Reigate, Surrey, in his 72d year, 
Rev. J. Snelson, many years vicar of that 
piace, and of Hendon, Middlesex. 

Of a rapid consumption, aged 23, Mr. 
Benj. Phillips, late clerk to Messrs. Win- 
wood’s, Bristol. 

April 12. In George;street, Sir Wm. Plo- 
mer, knt. alderman of Coleman-st. ward, 
London, 1808 ; sheriff 1810. 

C. Kane, esq. late Purser of H. M. ship 
Britannia. 

At Bath, in his 79th year, Milbourne 


, West, esq. many years an inhabitant of 


that city. Of the officers who bravely 

fought for their country under Gen. Wolfe, 
Mr. West is said to have been the only one 
e 

April 13, At Clapham, in his 43d year, 
Lieut. R. Larham, R. N. 

At Southampton, aged 56, Abraham 
Pether, esq. a distinguished Artist, leaving 
a widow aud nine children. 

At Lympstone, Devon, in his 1Sth year, 
Mr. J. Todhunter, jun. of Homerton. 

At Bath, at an advanced age, Mrs. Rudd, 
relict of Stephen R. esq. late of Dublin. 

At Bristol, in his 73d year, Rich. Jacobs, 
esq. attorney. 

April 14, In Alsop’s-buildings, W. D. 
Griffiths, esq. of the War-office. 

Aged 73, Rev. Wm. Camplin, vicar of 
Meare and Locking, Somerset. 

April 15. Aged 25, Mrs. J. A. Purser, 
ef Clement’s-lane, Lombard-street. 

In his 78th year, Benj. Harenc, esq. of 
Foot’s Cray-place, Kent. 

April 16. At the Union Fire-office, Corn- 
hill, Mr. Charles Philip Galabin, Secretary 
there, and Printer in Ingram-court, Fen- 
church-street. 

In Duke-street, Manchester-sq. Mr. E. 
Prendergrass,sen. maby years an eminent 
Writing-master, 
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At his father’s house, Upper Harley-st. 
Rev. Stephen Sloane, second son of Hans 
S. esq. 

In London, in his 23d year, Mr. George 
Maudsley Catlow, eldest sen of Rev. S. C.of 
Wimbledon-common, Surrey. 

Dr. Jas. Hodson, of Cross-st.Hatton-gar, 

April 17. In Curzon-street, in bis 78th 
year, Francis Annesley, esq. LL.D. F.A.8, 
Master of Downivg College, Cambridge, 
and Hereditary Trustee of the British Mu- 
seum. The mention of his name is suffi- 
cient to awaken the feelings of respect, af- 
fection, and gratitude in the hearts of all 
who knew him. No man was ever more 
extensively or more deservedly beloved. 
He might be said literally to be always 
doing good. The delicate and endearing 
manner, in which he conferred a benefit, 
increased its value. He never resented an 
injury, and never forgot a kindness. His 
mora! excellence proceeded from a deep 
sense of religion. He was devout without 
ostentation, and his zeal was guided by 
knowledge.—He was a man of learning 
and taste. He was educated at Reading 
School under the celebrated Mr. Hiley. 
He was a judicious collector of the most 
valuable editions of the classicks, amd his 
collection, comprising a complete set of 
the quarto Delpkins, deserves to be noticed. 
In the arts be possessed an exquisite taste. 
He had collected specimens of the best 
et $hings ; and had a few capital prints and 
pictures. Many professed collectors had 
very profitably applied for his advice in 
their selections.—He was heir-at-law to 
the founder of Downing College, and was 
consequently nominated the first master. 
But so much opposition was made to the 
execution of the will by the possessors of 
the estate, that Mr. Annesley was engaged 
during the greatest part of bis life in anxi- 
ous and unremitted endeavours to over- 
come “ the law’s delay.” He succeeded 
at last, and the College was founded ; but, 
although he had been Master some years, 
it was only a few days before his death 
that he had the consolation of seeing an 
end of the obstacles made to that impor- 
tant establishment. The reader must re- 
collect examples of other public-spirited 
characters, who have pursued some great 
end dnring a long series of years, and who, 
as soon as they have attained it, have 
dropt into the grave.—Mr. Annesley was, 
in the year 1774, chosen representative in ~ 
Parliament for the borough of Reading. 
As that town is not commanded or in- 
fluenced by any great or powerful neigh- 
bour, it possesses a considerable degree ef 
independence; hence the amiable quali- 
ties and disinterested condact of Mr. An- 
nesley, procnred his re-election without 
any expense, until the year 1806, when an 
arduous contest, not against him, but of 
the two present members against each 
ether, 
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other, induced him to retreat from a scene, 
which, however it might have been gratify- 
Ing ts the acrivity of his youth, was incon- 
Sistent with his views of quict and retire- 
men. His resignation was atiended with 
the regrets of his constitueats, who pre- 
sented him with an elegaut memorial of 
their approbation and ef their gratitude. 
Imhis public character as member of Par- 
Jiament, his views were uniformly directed 
to the public good, without a glance of 
private advantage to himself or his family. 
Those who differed from him when he op- 
po-ed one war, or supported another, ac- 
knowledsed the rectitude of his principles. 
He was equally zealous in tbe service of 
his constituents. He exerted his: utmost 
powers in promoting their interests and 
relieving their wants. He never denied 
access er assis'ance to the meunest of his 
fellow-townsmon. Benevo.ence was so in- 
grafted in bis disposition, that when he 
had ceased to represent the town, his ac- 
tive friendship tu the inhabitants suffered 
no diminution. In sort, in every period 
and relation of life, he united the urbani- 
ties «fa man of the wor'd with the sWictest 
practice of the duties of mora.ity, and the 
works of Christian ciaity. 

Aged 87, Mrs. Kliz. Bennett, of New 
Palace yard, Westm nster. 

At. Shrewsbury, Mr. Joha 
Nelson, whose eminent abilities as a 
Statuary will be lung remembered in this 
and the ne'ghbourng counties, where spe- 
cimens of his ingenuity may be seca in 
many of the churches aad in the mansions 
of the aobiity an! genivy. The last eiforts 
of his art are the statue of Roger de 
Montgomery in Shrewsbury castle, the 
statue of Sir Rowland Hiil on the top of 
the column in Hawkstone-park, and the 
two Sphinxes on the West entrance to 
Hawkstone-house, the seat of Sir John 
Hill, bart. Having bad_a liberal educa- 
tion, and possessing a fund of lively anec- 
dote, he was a very pleasant companion, 
The following times were written in furm of 
a question “ to the worthy and aged Nel- 
son;”’ soon after which the subjoined answer 
appeared, 

Among those men who merit praise, 

Aud live in breathing stone, 

Why has not Netson’s bust a place? 

For he could cut bis owa. 
ANSWER. 
By nobler meaus is Ne!son prais'd, 
Such selfish praise is spar’d: 

Tn busts to o/kers? merits vais'd, 

He has Ats own dec'ar’d. D. 

April 19. In ihe Treasury-passage, 
Whitehali, Mr. Mann, several years office- 
keener of the Treasury. 

At her father’s (Mv. Irving's, Minories), 
in her 22¢ year, Jane, wife of Mr. Win. 
Douglas Hopkins, of Camberwell, 

Ja Bakerest, aged $4, Rt. hon, 


aged 85, 
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the Dowager Lady Onslow, relict of the 
late Rich. Lord QO. (who died in 1776) and 
daughter of Sir E. Fiwill, bart. 

Aged 32, Mr. William Gilvert, Black- 
friars - road, grocer; highly resjected 
for his integrity in his dealings w.ch the 
world, and much esicemed by his nume- 
rous friends and acquaintances. His death 
was occasioned by bursting a blood-vessel 
avout two months befere, which brought on 
a rapid consumption. He lost an amiable 
wife about two years and a half ago, 
through the same melancholy cause, only 
27 years of age. They have left three 
young children to lament their loss, who, 
however, are well provided for; and their 
frends are happy in kuowing that they 
are placed by his will under the protection 
of guardians, who will as far as possible 
suppiy the care, and mi*gate the loss, of 
parental affection and ten:lerness. 

In Cannon-st. aged 1, Mr. R. Howden. 

At Portsmouth, Lieut. Wm. Perkins, 
Commander of HU. M. schooner Pickle. 

April 21, Mis, Foakes, wife of Mr. J. FP. 
Land Surveyor, of Mitch surrey. 

April 24 At Totness, Devon, in his 23d 
year. Hen. Yate, of Cia: -hali, Cambridge. 
Ifall that recommends and endears morials 
to each other, could avert the barbed 
arow of deacb, or wihdraw his sting, he 
that is here feeLly commemorated, would 
not have sunk to an early tomb, or might 
have met the last enemy without fear; 
but while these qualities heighten the loss 
sustained by his relatives and friends, they 
are consoled by an assurance the dear de- 
paried * did not look to aught in self to 
save,” Early aud fuily instructed in the 
dovtrines and precepts of the gospel, ex- 
treme vivacity, and his situation in life, 
couspired during the heighday of health to 
reuder him in a measure inattentive to reli- 
gious duties; but, when “ death menaced 
oft, and oft withheld the blow,” his teader 
susc. ptible heart readily listened to the 
sinall still voice which sbhispered “ an 
opening grave, and a judgment-day, are 
not to be trifled with.’ Deeply contrite 
for the pasi, he sought and found refuge 
in Him who “ never said to any of the 
seed of Adam, seek ye my face in vain ;” 
and by bim was enabled to look death in 
the fave, 

In Charles-st. Berkeley-sq. after an ill- 
ness of three weeks, at midnight, in the 
presence of all her children, and ef three 
of her old and faithful attendants, aged 72, 
the kt. Hon. Lora, Viscountess Downe, 
who resided at her seat called Bookham 
Grove, inthe county of Surrey, alternately, 
with her house in Charles-st, Berkeley-sq, 
for a period of more than 55 years,—hap- 
py and respected, She was the only daugh- 
ter and heir of Wm. Burton, esq. of Luffea- 
ham, in the couniy of Rutland (ove of the 
Commissioners of his Majesty’s — 
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by his wife Elizabeth, daughter of Jobn 
Pitt, by his second wife Lora Grey, of 
Kingston, in the county of Dorset.—She 
was the wife,and for above 3) years the sur- 
viving widow, of John, fourth Viscount 
Downe, of the antient Yorkshire family of 
Dawnay.—She was the mother of five sar- 
viving children: Jobn-Christopher-Burton, 
Vise. Downe, Baron Dawnay of Cowick ; 
the Hon, Catharine Dawnay; the Hon. 
and Rev, Wm. Henry Dawnay, 0° Sessay 
in the North-riding of Yorkshire ; the Hon. 
Marmaduke Dawnay; and the Hou, and 
Rev. Thus. Dawaay of Ashwell, in the coun- 
ty of Rutland. —She was a good daughter,a 
good wife, a good mother, and a good mis- 
tress: and, in return, she was happy in 
those several relations of private life. She 
inherited no small portion of the manly 
vigour of ber father’s understanding, and 
ali his integrity. To personal attractions, 
she added suavity of manners and a health- 
ful low of spirits. She was endeared to 
those who knew her best, by the strougest 
ties of affection and respect. A real, un- 
pretending, and almost unconscious good 
seuse, and a firm desire to act right upon 
every occasion, to the best of her judg- 
ment, were her most distinguishing charac- 
teristicks. Activity of mind and body; 
sound health; cheerful manners ; the open 
confidence of an honest mind; the lively 
serenity of an easy conscience; with a be- 
nevolent disposiiion, and hereditary per- 
sonal graces both of form and face, which 
even in age bad not disappeared, compleie 
her picture.—Those who knew ber best, 
most highly prized her. The most illus- 
trious members of the House of Pitt, had 
they known her, might have been proud 
of their kinswoman. And she reflected all 
the lustre that virtue can reflect, upon 
the antient and honourable family into 
which she married. And if at any one 
time she appeared greater than at another, 
the unaffected magnanimity of her closing 
scene marked that for the period. 

Apr. 25. fa bis 26th year, Mr.Wm. Aldis, 
of Beccles; he had a high regard for the An- 
tiquities of his country, and was occasion- 
ally a contributor to our Magazine. 

- April 27. In Sackville-st. Piccadilly, 
aged 79, Rev. Sam. Glasse, D. D. F.R.S. 
rector of Wanstead, Essex, prebendary of 
Wells, aud St. Paul’s Cathedral, and one 
of the chaplains in ordinary to his Majesty. 
He was formerly student of Christ Church, 
M.A. 1759; B. and D. D. 1769. If the 
uniform efforts of a long life to contribute 
to the welfare and happiness of his friends 
and the community at large, claim any 
praise, no man ever deserved it better of 
his country, or more piety merit their 
respect, than this venerable Divine. 

April 30. Aged 60, Mr. Henry Lemoine, 
many years known to the Booksellers of 
London as a Translator of German and 


other languages, and compiler of several 
of the many namerous Tracts with which 
London abounds, and who contributed 
many poet.cal Essays to this and several 
other periodical publications. See his ace 
count of D:. Roberi Siunders in our Vol, 
LUI. p. 3115 and his Letters on the Jews 
in our last Volume are alse particularly 
interesting. He was for some t'me a Book~ 
seller in Bishopsgate Church-yard; but 
had for many years past been negiected 
by all branches of his family, though some 
of them are of respectable counexions ; and 
he of course experienced all tho-e wants 
and deprivations which generally wecom- 
pany poverty and neglect. The last year 
and a half of his Life were rendered more 
comforable by the friendship of a person 
who ‘ill that period was a stranger to him, 
and under whose hospitable roof he lived 
for that space of time as one of the family, 
and by whose atteations his reniains were 
deposited ia the grave, with the respect 
they were intitled to. 

Lately. In London, aged 76, Rev. Fdw. 
Davies, rector of Coychurch, co. Glamor- 
gan. 

In London, of apoplexy, Mrs. Spooner, 
of Ewithington-house, co. Hereford. 

Rev. Allen Cliffe, of Mathon-house, coe 
Worcesier. 

In Great Portland-st. Cavendish-square, 
the widow of Capt. J. Belson, formerly of 
Chelsea. 

In Curzon-st. the only daughter of the 
late C. Donne, esq. 

In New Bond-street, aged 70. Mr. Wm, 
Fraser, sen. Optician totheir Majesties and 
Roval family. 

In Spring-gardens, the youngest daugh- 
ter of Pascoe Grenfell, esq. M. P. : 

In Great George-st. Blackfriars-road, 
aged 22, Mr. Rich. Richards, engraver at 
the Bank of England; a young man of 
great promise. He was formerly the pupil 
of Mr. James King; and in the execution 
of vignettes, arms, crests, &c. was particu- 
larly successful. 

Thos. Stewart Jas. Bgisbane, esq. third 
son of his Exccilency Sir C. B. governor 
of St. Vineent’s. 

J. Huuter, esq. Vice President of the 
Foundling Hospital. 

In a fit of epilepsy, Sarah Elizabeth, 
second and youngest daughter of the late 
Rev. Thos. Mantill, formerly fellow of 
Corpus Christi college, Cambridge. 

In the prime of life, Mr. Marshall, 
spirit-merchant, Clare-market. 

Mr. Alex. Chieslie, son of the late Rev. 
Mr. C. 

At Pentonville, Mr. E. Fastnedge, many 
years chiof clerk at the Equitable Assu- 
rance-oftice, Blackfriars-bridge. 

At Stoke Newington, aged 80, Mrs. Mon- 
tefiore. 

Berks~—Rev. John Green, B. D. vicar 
of 
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of St. Lawrence, Reading, late fellow of 
S:. John’s college, Oxford; and son of the 
late Dr. G. physician at Greenwich. 

At Newbury, Dr. Richards, 

In the prime of life, Mr. Wm. Pinder, 
soliciter, of Wantage. 

At Wartield. Mrs. Byers, relict of Thos, 
B, esq. of Newbottle, Durham. 

At East Hanney, near Wantage, aged 
$0, Mrs. Loder, 

At West Hanney. near Wantage, aged 
95, Mrs. Mitchell, 

Bucks. —Aged 71, Mr. Wm. Nash, mil- 
ler, of Denham. 

Cambridge.—At Fulburn, aged $3, Mrs. 
E. Froman:,mother of Mr. F. of Cambridge. 

Aged 74, Mr. Reed, of Whitilesea. 

Cheshire.—At Chester, aged 86, Capt. 
Robertson, late of the Marines, uncle to 
the Countess of Dundonald. 

At Sandiway, Mr. J. R. Worthington, 
second son of W. H. W. esq. 

Cornwall.—At Falmouth, on his return 
from Portugal, A. J. Preston, esq. Captain 
m the 7th Fusileers, son of Nath. P. esq. 
of Swainston, co. Meath, and nephew to 
Lord Tara, and the Rev. Dean of Limerick. 

At Tintagell, Wm. Cock, esq. 

Cumberland.—At Lowea, near Whiteha- 
ven, after a long and painful illness, greatly 
respected, aged 79, Rich. Bowes, esq. 

Derby.—At Bakewell, aged 79, Rev. 
Peter Walthall, rector of Brindle, Lanca- 
shire, and minister of Longsten and Ash- 
ford, Derbyshire. 

Found in a ditch at Brough, supposed 
to have failen in and been suffocated, Rev. 
J.Woolstenholme, minister of Peak Forest. 

At Spondon, R. A. Sales, esq. 

At Bolsover, dropped down after eating 
a hearty dinner, and instantly expired, 
aged 56, Mr. Thos. Nixon. 

Far advanced in years, Lydia, wife of 
Mr. J. Jepson, of Heage. Her husband 
found her dead by his side in the morning 
when he awoke. 

Devon.—At Hartland Abbey, aged 72, 
Paul Orchard, esq. representative of the 
Borough of Callinzton in four successive 
Parliaments, and for many years Colonel 
of the North Devon Militia. 

At Quay-house, near Kingsbridge, Mrs. 
Ubert, widow and relict of W. I. esq. of 
Bowringsleigh, who had filled the offices 
of bigh-sheriff of the county of Devon and 
chief magistrate of the city of Exeter. 

Rev. W. Hendbourck, of Taunton, mi- 
nister of the Dissenting congregation of 
Bishop's Hull. 

Mr. John Wyatt, who bad made a for- 
tune of 10,0004. by vending fish in Taun- 
ton market. 

At Upcott, D. Tremlett, erq. sen. 

At Exeter, Miss Drewe, daughter of the 
late Rev. Edw. D. ef Peyhembury. 

At Bideford, aged 71, Mrs. Vyvyan, 
relict of Rev. Rich. V. of Lamerton. 
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Dorset.—At Child Okeford, aged 83, 
Rev. R. C. Rogers, D.D. rector of Belchal- 
well, and Stoke Wake. 

At Fordington, Miss Palmer, sister of 
Rev. Mr. P. 

Mrs. Combe, widow of Rev. Wm. C. 
many years rector of Charmouth. 

Aged 78, Mrs. E. Lester, of Sherborne, 

At Lyme, the wife of Rev. Mr. Griffithe, 

Essex.—Rev. D. Pritchard, late minis- 
ter of Braintree Meeting-house. 

At Doddington Parsonage, in his 82d 
year, J. J. Morley, esq. 

At Alresford-hall, near Colchester, Mrs, 
Adams, relict of Jno. A. esq. 

At Bures, J. Sidey, esq. 

Gloucester.—Rev. J. Baldwin, vicar of 
Southrop. 

In his 72d year, John Adey, esq. of 
Gloucester. 

At Charlton Kings, John Gale, esq. 

At Minsterworth, near Gloucester, in 
his 82d year, Jos. Hawkins, esq. 

At Gloucester, Jas, Brock Purchas, esq. 

Aged 23, Lydia, third daughter of Rev. 
Mr. Spilsbury, of Tewksbury. 

Edwin, eldest son of Theodore Gwinnett, 
esq. of Cheltenham. 

Aged 86, Edm. Reeve, gent. of Rend- 
combe. 

Elizabeth, wife of T. F. Ellison, esq. of 
Shipcombe. 

Mrs. Dymock, relict of Nath. D. esq. of 
Stonehouse, co. Gloucester. 

Hants. — At Winchester, on his way 
from Bath to Brighton, Rev. H. S. Butler. 

At Winchester, aged 102, Mrs. Shep- 
pard. She had been blind a few years, 
notwithstanding which, she continued to 
spin, with a small thread wheel, till a 
short time before her death, and earned 
from 2d. to 3d. per day. 

At Southampton, aged 84, Mrs. Min- 
chin, relict of Humphrey M. esq. M. P. of 
Holywell-house, Hants. 

At Lymington, John, son of Mr. Webb, 
surgeon, of Paragon-buildings. He had 
just completed his medieal studies in Lon- 
don, and with the glowing prospects arising 
from an emulative spirit, and the posses- 
sion of abilities of a superior character, 
had entered inte the naval service of his 
country, when he fell an almost sudden 
victim pf a typhus fever. 

At Portchester Castle, Mr. J. Watson, 
formerly cashier in H. M. Stationery offiee. 

Hunts.—Hi. P. Standly, esq. of Little 
Paxton. He was possessed of very consi- 
derable landed property, and se: ved the 
office of sheriff for the counties of Cam- 
bridge and Hunts, in 1754. 

Kent.—At Canterbury, the wife ef Her- 
bert Packe, M.D. and daughter of the late 
John Browne, esq. of Mount Browne, Lime- 
rick. 

At Ashford, aged 90, Mrs, Margaret 
Blechynden, 
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Lancashire. — Rev. Cornelius Bayley, 
D. D. founder and minister of St. James’s- 
church, Manchester ; and eminent for his 
piety and usefulness. 

At Kirk Patrick, Isle of Man, aged 40, 
Rev. Vicar General Christian. 

Rev. John Atkinson, minister of St. 
John’s chapel, Lancaster; a man of truly 
amiable manners and exalted worth. 

‘fter an acute and lingering illness of 
three years, Mary, third daughter of Geo. 
Bigland, esq. of Bigland, near Cartmell. 

J. Binns, of Lancaster, M. D. one of the 
society of Friends. 

At Liverpool, aged 61, Mr. John Mum- 
ford, silversmith, and founder and proprie- 
tor of the Liverpvel royal museum. He 
has lefi a widow, and 12 children. 

After an illness of four years, aged 71, 
Mrs. Eliz. Hartnell, mother of Mrs. Day, 
Lancaster, and of Rev. Samuel Hartnell, 
of Nunueston. 

At Woolton, Mr. Thomas Lloyd, assist- 
ant teacher at the Rev. W. Shepherd’s 
school. He was a man of singularly ex- 
tensive acquirements, being well versed in 
the Latin, French, and Italian languages, 
and possessing a tolerable acquaintance 
with the German and the Greek, In ma- 
thematicks he was profoundly skilled. His 
integrity was unimpeachable, and his man- 
ners were at once simple and cheerful. 
About 14 years ago the exercise of his 
poetical talent unfortunately became to 
him the fruitful source of distress, and in 
its consequences brought him to an un- 
timely end. Having composed a political 
song, he was sentenced to suffer two years 
imprisonment, and to pay a fine of 50/. 
Soon alter he was conveyed to the House 
of Correction at Preston, which was ap- 
pointed as the place of his confinement, 
his brother addressed to him a letter, in 
which he expressed himself in terms of 
strong indignation at the result of his trial. 
This letter was opened by the jailor, and 
by him transmitted to a magistrate, who, 
instead of proceeding against the writer, 
gave orders that the unconscious prisoner, 
to whom it was addressed, should be put 
into close confinement. These orders 
were but too wellobeyed. Every morning 
Mr. Lloyd was conducted from his sleep- 
ing-cell to a solitary apartment, totally 
destitute of furniture, he not being allow- 
ed even a chair to sit on, nor any book 
except the book of Common Prayer. 
Here he was locked vp till bed-time, when 
he was carefully guarded back to his place 
ofrest. This process lasted for six months, 
during which time he was on no occasion 
suffered to quit his day-room, to open the 
only window of his apartment, or to hold 
intercourse with any one save his keepers. 
At the end of that time he was, in conse- 
quence of the remonstrances of Mr. Scar- 
lett, put on the same footing with his fellow 
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prisoners. It was soon evident, however, 
that his health had been dreadfully im- 
paired, and, though during the remaimder 
of his confinement he was treated with hu- 
manity, and was promoted to the confiden- 
tial situation of acting clerk to the prison, 
he left Preston at the expiration of the 
term of his imprisonment with a confirmed 
asthma, which yearly becoming more and 
more oppressive, for the last twelve months 
rendered tke prolongation of existence a 
painful toil, and finally terminated his 
mortal career with acute suffering. 

At Woodplumpton, aged 83, Mr. Wm, 
Threlfall. He had been married 58 years, 
Twelve sons and daughters, apd nine sons 
and daughters-in-law, attended his fune- 
ral, and he has left 55 grand-children, 

Leicester.—At Newbold, near Ashby- 
de-la-Zouch, Mr. John Smith, farmer and 
grazier; a truly worthy and respectable 
man. 

At Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Mr. J. Din- 
woodie, English and Mathematical Master 
of the Free-school at that place. Mr. D, 
was a native of Scotland, educated at 
Dumfries, and about eight years ago, on 
the extension of the uses of that antient 
and weal\iny endowment, was selected 
from cleven other candidates, and nomi- 
nated by the Earl of Moira to the appoint- 
ment, then first created. To the acquire- 
ments and unwearied application of Mr. 
D. the institution owes much of its present 
high character ; accidental! circumstances 
having till lately deprived it of the acdvan- 
tages of a classical master (now, however, 
happily supplied#yv Rev.R.W. Lloyd, Fel- 
low of St. John’s Cambridge). ‘The Trus- 
tees, to perpetuate their sense of Mr. D.’s 
extraordinary merits, have ordered a monu- 
ment to be erected to his memory, the in- 
scription for which we hope to present to 
our readers in some future number. 

Lincoln.— At Louth, aged 17, Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of the late Mr. Charles 
Wigglesworth. The mother of the deceas- 
ed, and four other children, are among 
the almost inuumerable sufferers by the 
receut failure of the North -Lincoloshire 
Bank ; and it is a melancholy fact, that 
the young lady, whose dissolution is now 
noticéd, has been hurried into the grave 
by that most unfortunate failure. Exces- 
sive grief, in consequence of the loss sus- 
tained by her family, brought on a disorder 
in the brain, which terminated her exist- 
ence. The deceased was one of ihe seve- 
ral ladies in Louth, who, by their amiable 
and unweared exertions in educating the 
children of the poor, have calied forth the 
blessings and admiration of that and every 
other class of society. 

Norfolk.—Aged 67, Mr. Richard Bacon, 
many years Printer of * Tae Norwich 
Mercury.” 

At Bracondale, Elizabeth, youngest 
daugh- 
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daughier of Rev. C. Millard, chancellor of 
Norwich. 

Aged 104, Mr. John Brown, carpenter, 
of Wymoadham, He retained his facul- 
ties to the last, and ull within a week or 
two of his dvath walked frequent!y 20 
miles a-day. 

A. Old Buckenham, Mrs. Roper, widow 
of Robert R. eq. 

At Newark, Jane, wife of Joha Hail, esq. 
of East Briige ort, Notts. 

Thomas, son of Wm. Osbourne, esq. of 
Leeds. and first Lieut. of Reval Marmes, 
He was revaruing on beard the ship Sarah, 
in Yormouth Rvads, when, ius hands being 
Ben.inbed with coid, he requested to be 
hoisted up in the boat; a rope was sent 
down with a bow line in case of accident, 
which he twice deciimed; he was then 
hoisted up with two boys, who had been 
left in to fix the tackles; when nearly up, 
the stem-ring of ‘he buat drew out, and Mr. 
O. was preciptated into the sea and 
drowned. 

Northumberland.—At Alnwick, the wife 
of Mr. J. Cousins. She had been poorly 
for a few days, and correctly predicted the 
tine of her death. 

At Newcastle, aged 9+, Mr. Geo. Wil- 
son; S6 years in the royal navy, daring 
the latter 17 of which he served as an 
officer. 

Aged 97, Mrs. Watson, relict of the 
Tate S. W. esq of North Seaton. 

Nottinghamshire. —- At Besthorpe, aged 
4, Mrs. Gooch, relict of Manning G. esq. 
of Quidenham. 

Oxfordshire —Mrs. May, a maiden lady 
of Thame, regretted by a large portion of 
the poor inhabitants who partook of her 
bounty. 

Salop.—Rev. Edw. Harries, of Arcot. 

Rev. P. Basnet, of Eardiston. 

Somerset.—Aged 30, Mrs. Anstey, of 
Bath, relict of Christopher A. esq. 

At Baih, in his 90th year, Walter De- 
lamote, esq. 

’ On the South Parade, Bath, Vice-adm. 
Lums¢aine. 

At Bridgewater, Capt. Lott. 

The wife of [ugh Tilsley, esq. inspector 
of taxes, of Somerset. 

At Frome, aged 57, Mr. S. Middleton, 
for many years master of the Angel-inn. 

At Bristol Hot Wells, the wife of Rev. 
Wm.Cartis, of Wresilingworth, Bedfordsh. 

At Wells, C. Bacon, esq. the senior 
Common-councilman of that city. 

At her uncle’s, Major gen. Sir W. Cock- 
burne, Bath, in her 22d year, Anna Maria 
Co:kburne, daughter ot the late Col. C. 

Mr. Pindar, formerlyof the Bath Theatre. 

At Chedzoy, in her 25th year, the only 
daughter of F. A. Stradling, esq. 

Aged 87, Mr. Wm. Nicholls, father of 
Mrs. James, Bristo! 

Suffolk, —At Stowmarket, Mr. F, Crabb, 
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second son of the late Rev. Mr. C. of 
Royston, 

At Ipswich, Mary, relict of R. Andrews, 
esq. of Auberies, Essex. 

Rebert Walpole, esq. of Boyton. 

At Bury, Susan Baker, a pauper, leav- 
ing property in specie to the amount of 
1004. which was willed to a respectable fe- 
male at Bury, to the exclusion of her own 
relations ; but, much to the credit of the 
legatee’s humanity, it was refunded. 

Sussex. —At Brighton, a martyr to the 
gout, J. Sinith, esq. brother of Mrs, Fitz- 
herbert. 

At Brighton, aged 77, Lady Burdett. 

At Kirdford, aged 62,Wm. Peachey, esq. 

Of a brain fever, F. Sergisson, esq. of 
Cuckfield Park, 

Aged 105, W. Chatfield, of Cowfield. 
His chief amusement for the last seven or 
eight years, was angling; which he prac- 
tised with the keenness of a youthful sports- 
man, and with considerable skill, nearly to 
the day of his death, 

Warwick.—At Southam, aged 79, Wm. 
Turner. He bad been blind 27 years, and 
received from the society club in that 
place, 420/ 14s.6d,; and 5d. more were 
paid for his buyial. 

Very suddenly, at the Yew Trees, 
Heuley in Arden, of spasms in bis chest, 
aged 61, Edward Wright, gent. Ne 
possessed a mind stored with that va- 
riety of knowledge and auecdote which 
rendered him truly interesting as a com- 
panion; and active integrity, indepen- 
dency of character, and benevolent dis- 
position, marked his conduct in society, 
and will endear his memory to those who 
had the pieasure of his acquaintance. 

At Stratford-on-Avon, Mr. Edw.Canning. 

Aged 54, Mr. Jobn I. Burton, Birming- 
ham. 

Rev. Wm.Robinson,rector of Swinnerton 
and Stoke-upon-Trent, and prebendary of 
Lichfield Cathedral. 

W ite of Rev. T. Harding, vicar of Ronton. 

At Lichficid, Charles Lewis, only child 
of Rev. Dr. Buckeridge, canon residen- 
tiary of Lichfield. 

F. Bullivan’, esq. of Stanton-house, near 
Burton-upon-Trent. He bas k ft the whole 
of his propeity to the son of a poor man of 
the name of Fletcher, of Heanor, Derby- 
shire, which will amount, it is supposed, 
when the youth comes of age, to 200,000/. 

In his 24th year, R. Mountford, esq. 
late of Beamhuist. . : 

Aged 16, Elizabeth, youngest daughter 
of Basil Fi:zherbert, esq. Swinnerton-hall. 

Westmoreland.—At Lowther, John Rich- 
ardson, esq. clerk of ihe peace and res 
ceiver-general for Cumberland, principal 
agent to the Earl of Lonsdale, and an 
alderman of Carlisle. 

Aged 89, Mr. John Taylor, of Drybeck, 
near Appleby, 
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At Newbiggin, Ravenstonedale, Mrs. 
Eliz. Shaw, widow of Mr. W.S. Her death 
was occasioned by her clothes catching 
fire, which she survived only a week. 

Wilts.—At Stoke, near Devizes, aged 
67, Lucy, daughter of the late Rev.J. Mayo. 

At Horningsham, aged 25, the wife of 
Mr. Tilbrook, land-surveyor. 

James Burton, esq. of Lockeridge, near 
Marlborough. 

Esmead Edridge,esq. of Monkton-house. 

At Wilton, the wife of Rev. C. Sloper. 

Mr. Henry Sheppard, of Marlborough. 

Worcester.—At Ripple, aged 65, Rev. 
Robert Lucas, D. D. rector of that place, 
and vicar of Pattishall, co. Northampton. 
He was an active magistrate for the coun- 
ties of Gloucester and Worcester, and was 
known to the literary world as the author 
of a volume of Poems, and another of 
Sermons. 

Aged 82, Rev. Ralph Lingen, formerly 
fellow of Wadham co'lege, rector of Castle 
Frome, Hereford, and of Rock, Worcester. 

At Worcester, Mrs. Kent, relict of Rev. 
Dr. K. rector of Bockley, Somerset. 

Rev. Mr. Walker, of Sapey. 

Joseph Helm, esq. of Boughton-house, 

The wife of T. Davies, esq. of the Ty- 
thing, near Worcester. 

In his 17th year, Thomas, son of John 
Pidcock, esq. Piaits-house, near Stovur- 
bridge. 

Fell into the canal at Stourport, and was 
drowned, leaving a wife and ten children, 
aged 53, Mr. W. Tippon,.of Lower Mitton. 

Aged 75, Thos. Heath, esq. late of the 
Old-hall, Hanley. 

York.—Feb. .... At Pontefract, aged 39, 
Mr. B. Oxley, and on the 26th ult. aged 
28, Miss O. and on the 28th ult. aged 32, 
Mr. S. O. sons and daughter of the late 
Mr. Oxley, surgeon, Pontefract. 

At Pontefract, aged 93, Mrs. Lucas, 
relict of Mr. L. alderman. 

At Hull, in bis 82d year, Henry Maister, 
esq. chairman of the Dock company, and 
formerly colonel of the East York militia, 
and vice-lieutenant of the East Riding. 

Aged 70, John Milnes, esq. of Flockton. 

Mr. Thos. South, of Sheffield. Upwards 
of 20 years.ago he climbed the steeple of 
the parish church without any other as- 
sistance than by taking hold of the stones 
which ornament the spire, and turned the 
vaue at the top. He descended without 
the least injury. 

In consequence of her clothes catching 
fire, aged 14, Mary, daughter of W. Snow- 
den, of Burley. 

John Stapleton, esq. of Drax, co. York, 
and of Birwick-hill, Northamberland. 

At Minskip, near Boreughbridge, Wm. 
Fletcher, esq. well known on the turf, and 
owner and breeder of Trimbush, Stavely, 
Sligo, and several other capital racers, 

Gent. Mac. May, 1812, 
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At Halifax, aged 88, Mr. Rich. Naylor, 
many years in His Majesty’s service. 

Aged 90, Mr. J. Cawood, of Garforth. 

At Milshaw, near Fulstone, aged 102, 
James Hinchliffe, clothier: he always en- 
joyed a good state of health; lost his 
sight a few years back, but his memory 
was good to the last. 

Wares. — In the Isle of Anglesea, 
the place of his nativity, the truly learned 
Rev. T. Owen, M. A. rector of Upton Scu- 
damore, near Bath, and formerly of 
Queen’s college, Oxford. 

At Brecon, W. Williams, esq. prothono- 
tary and clerk of the peace. 

At Llandeilo Fawr, Brecon, Mrs. Wat- 
kins, relict of David W. esq. 

At Ty-Llwyd, co. Cardigan, Watkin, 
third sou of John Vaughan, esq. 

At Carmarthen, aged 65, Lady Mansel, 
relict of Sir Wm. M, bart. of Iscoed. 

At Carmarthen, suddenly, whilst at- 
tending the marriage of a friend, the wife 
of Mr. W. White, of Plas-gwyn. 

At his rectorial house of Rhiw, co. Car- 
narvon, Rev. Evan Rees; deservedly la- 
mented by his parishioners, over whom he 
presided with care and fidelity 53 years. 

At an advanced age, Lady Kyffin, relict 
of the late Sir Thos. K. of Maynan, co. 
Carnarvon. 

At Gredington, Flintshire, the infant son 
of the Right hon. Lord Kenyon. 

Mr. W. Vaughan, of Caerphilly, Gla- 
morganshire. 

Capt. Lewis Landeg, of the 17th Native 
reg. Bengal, son of the late Roger L. esq. 
banker, of Swansea. 

At Veranda, near Swansea, co. Glamor- 
gan, Lieut. Thos. Sproule, 16th foot. 

At Crosswen, near Margam Copper 
Works, co. Glamorgan, aged 109, Morgan 
Corslett. 

Richard Tudor, esq. of Garth, co. Mont- 
gomery. 

At Ballebar, near Castle-martin, Pem- 
brokeshire, aged 41, Nicholas Leach, esq. 

Rev. James Lloyd Harris, vicar of Brid- 
well and Marlow, Pemrokeshire, 

At Court-house, near Fishguard, co. 
Pembroke, John Gwynne, esq. 

Aged 83, Jehn Davies, esq. of Celn Cido 
Hall, co. Radnor. 

The wife of Thomas George, esq. of 
Cwmilan, near Narberth. 

At Rhayader, co. Radnor, aged . 100, 
Mrs. Price, mother of John P. esq. of 
Weymouth-house, Bath. 

At Dolegwn, near Lampeter, in his 80tb 
year, John Vaughan, esq: 

At Haking, aged 93, Mr. C. Emment. 

Scorranp.—At Edinburgh, aged 86, 
John Robertson, esq. writer. 

At Edinburgh, Lady Catherine Charte- 
ris, eldest daughter of the late Francis C. 
Earl of Wemyss. She was the person al~ 
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Iuded to in the song of “‘ Say, bonny lass, 
will you lie in a barrack.” 

At Edinburgh, Arch. Campbell, eldest 
son of Lord Succoth. 

At Aberdeen, in ‘his 59th year, Rev. 
Dr. Gordon, minister of that place. 

In the Forest of Birse, co. Aberdeen, 
aged 103, James Brown; also, in the 
same place, aged 101, Christian Catanach; 
and a short time after, aged 91, her brother, 
Donald C. They had all lived many 
years in the Forest, and retained their fa- 
culties to the last. 

At Glasgow, aged 82, Wm. Bell. 

In Argyleshire, aged 91, Mrs. Fletcher. 

At Campbeltown, in her 79th year, 
Mrs. Charlotte Cambell, relict of I. Stew- 
art, esq. of Kinwhinleck. 

At Newton upon Ayr, aged 98, Alex- 
ander Brown. 

At Roseislehaugh, in his 95d year, Mr. 
Lewis Kay. 

At Mauchline, in her 89th year, Miss 
Susannah Campbell, daughter of the late 
Mungo C. of Netherplace. 

Inevanp.—In Dublin, in his 85th year, 
Gustavus Hume, esq. the eminent surgeon, 
father of Arthur H. of the Treasury, Ire- 
land, and of Dr. T. H. physician to the 
Forces in Portugal.—In Dubliv, the Hon. 
Mrs. Herbert, relict of Counsellor E. H. 
sister of the;late, and aunt of the present 
Ear! of Dysart.—Major Irwine, Donegal 
militia.—Suddenly, Geo. Dowdall, esq. 

In Rutiand-sq. Dublin, Matthew Forde, 
esq. of Seaford, eo. Down. 

Rev. Wm. Meade Ogle, of Merion-sq. 
Dublin. 

At Grenville, Limerick, aged 93, J. 
Massey, esy. formerly Treasurer of that 
county. 

At Cork, aged 76, Hen. Fortescue, esq. 

At White Point, near Cork, John Ed- 
ward O’ Donnoghue, esq. lieutenant in the 
gallant 48th reg. Though a young officer, 
be had shared the danger and honours of 
some of the late most brilliant actions in 
Portugal and Spaia. 

At Drogheda, Lieut.-col. John French, 
late of the 71st Highland regt. 

At Kilkenny, the Right Rev. Jas, Lani- 
goan, D. D. R. C. Bp. of Ossory. 

At Birchfield, co. Kilkenny, the Hon. 
Lady Blunden, widow of the late, and mo- 
ther of the present Sir John B, bart. 

Arthur Burrowes, esq. second son of Sir 
Erasmus B; bart. of Portarlington. 

At Hannestown, aged 100, Hugh Blaney. 

At Birr, Major Joan Taylor, one of the 
oldest officers in the Warwickshire Militia. 

Aged 102, Margaret Boulanger, of 
Mouy, near Clermont. 

At Limerick, aged 104, Mrs. Dorothea 
Borough, relict of Major B. 

At Polarton, co. Carlow, at an advanced 
period of life, Sir C. Burton, bart. 

At KildaJby, co, Meath, J, Nangle, esq. 


At Glankeen, co. Tipperary, T. Wood- 
ward, esq. son of the late Richard, Lord 
Bishop of Cloyne. 

Asroap.—At head-quarters, Gallegos, 
having been severely wounded on the night 
of the 8th of Jan. in storming the redoubt of 
Francisco, before Ciudad Rodrigo, in his 
20th year, Licut, Rutherfoord Hawksley, of 
the 95th Rifle Regiment, secend son of 
Archibald H. esq. of Dublin. The ar- 
dour and enthusiasm for his profession, 
felt by this gallant young soldier, offered 
the brightest prospect for bis future ca- 
reer ; and his most estimable private cha- 
racter and numerous virtues strongly en- 
deared him to his brother officers and a 
large circle of friends. 

At Lisbon, the wife of Brigade Major 
Milne, 45th regt. 

In Portagal, of fever, Capt. Geo, Pigot 
Johnson, 81st regt, 

In Portugal, ia his 20th year, John, 
son of Mr. Bowley, Shrewsbury. 

At Cadiz, Gen, Cuesta. 

At Vienna, aged 24, the Prince of Auers- 
burg, who, in September, married the 
eldest daughter of Prince Lobkowitz. 

At. Vienna, Field Marshal Baron de 
Stutterheim. 

At Messina, Lieut.-col, Ainslie, of 4th 
or Queen’s own dragoons, 

Thrown overboard by the mizen stay- 
sail-sheet, and drowned, while looking out 
en the enemy, off Corfu, Lieut. B. Virtue, 
of H. M. ship Eagle. 

Wrecked on the coast of Holland, and 
one among the many who were drowned 
on that melancholy occasion, Mr, Henry 
Rudston, of Hull, master of the Rosina 
transport. 

At Lemburg, Prussia, aged 116, John 
Urssulak, a silk-weaver. He had had six 
wives ; and by the last, who survives him, 
had a son twelve months ago. He was 
extremely healthy and active, and walked 
6 miles the day before his death. 

At Berlin, M. Villart, merchant. After 
being ill a few days, he dicd on the 9th of 
Feb. On the third day after, whilst his 
friends were assembled to perform the 
funeral rites, on taking a last look, they 
perceived the linen at his feet agitated, 
and in a few minutes symptoms of return- 
ing life. In about balf an hour M. V. 
opened his eyes, recognized those about 


him, but complained of excessive drought. 


and weakness. For some days he remained 
in a doubtful state, and at length expired. 

At Ormskirk, aged 76, Mr. W. Gould, 
many years gardener to the last three 
sovereigns of Russia. 

In the East Indies, much regretted, 
Captain Wm. Stokoe, late commander of 
the Princess Charlotte, who (when com- 
mander of the Union extra-ship) most gal- 
lantly captured La Venus French privateer, 
of superior force. . 
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In India, Lieut. C. Rawnsley, 18th 
regiment. 

At Charleston, Massachusetts, aged 
69, Commodore Sam. Nicholson, senior 
officer of the Navy of the United States. 

May 1. In Alfred-place, Alexander, 
third son of J. G. Richardson, esq. 

Aged $8, Mrs. Garratt, of Hornsey, 
Middlesex. 

Aged 63, Wm. Harrison, esq. of Ur- 
meston, co, Lancaster. 

At Padstow, Cornwall, Mrs. Biddulph, 
widow of the late Rev. Thos. B. of Ledbdu- 
ry, co. Hereford, aud many years vicar of 
Padstow. 

May 2. At Yarmouth, Isle of Wight, the 
wife of Col. Hope. 

May 3. Aged 49, F. A. Walter, esq. for 
17 years lieutenant and adjutant in the 
St. George’s Hauover-square first volun- 
teer regiment of infantry, commanded by 
Col. the Eari of Chesterfield, 

Aged 23, the wife of Mr. George Hack- 
ett, of Bredon-oa-the-Hill, co. Leic. 

At Eardiston, the seat of Sir Wm. Smith, 
Bart. in his 27th year, Wm. Smith, esq. 
late of Oriel college, Oxford. 

May 4. In Rochester, Mrs. Cameron, 
relict of the late Brig.-gen. Duncan. 

May 5. In Holborn, aged 65, Anne, 
widow and relict of Mr. Matthew Oliver, 
linea-draper. 

At Clifton, aged 79, Anna Regina, wi- 
dow of the late Dr. Matthew Halliday, 
many years physician at Sr. Petersburg. 

May 6. In the Crescent, America- 
square, in his 75th year, Wm. Mainwa- 
ring, esq. 

At Mr. Caley’s, Seymour-place, Eus- 
ton-square, James Merest, esq. of Soham, 
co. Cambridge. 

On Richmond-terrace, after an illness 
of 12 years, Mr. Thos. Miles. 

May 6. The wife of Mr. J. Furtado, of 
Hampton-court-green. 

At Chatham, aged 30, H. Whitby, esq. 
capt. of H. M. ship Briton, aud. youngest 
son of Rev. T. W. of Creswell Hall, co. 
Stafford, and Jate commander of the Cer- 
berus; in which ship he increased bis re- 
putation as a brave, skilful officer, parti- 
cularly in his conduct in Capt. Hoste’s gal- 
lant action off Lissa in the Adriatic. The 
Briton, 58, of which Capt. W. was ap- 
pointed commander, was launched but a 
few days ago at Chatham. 

At Reading, in her 69th year, the wife 
of the Rev. Thos. Arnold, 

May 7. In Alfred-place, the infant 
daughter of J. G. Richardson, esq. 

In Charles-street, St. James’s-square, 
aged 37, T, Robertson, esq. purser of the 
Belleiste. 

In Sloane-street, aged 70, Mrs. Collin- 
son. 
Maria, eldest daughter of Rich. Brant, 
esq. of West-hill, Putney-beath, 
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May 8. In Hill-street, Berkeley-square, 
Mrs. Mary Carter. 

At Lympstone, Devon (whither he had 
gone for the recovery of his health), Alex. 
Hume, esq. of Gloucester-place, Portman- 
square, and of Harris, co. Inverness. 

May 9. At Camberwell, Edward Kem- 
ble, esq. deputy of Cordwainers’ Ward, 
which he had represented in Common 
Council more than 30 years. He was at the 
Court on the 5th, and seemed as wel! as 
usual, but took to his bed the following 
evening ; and, though medical advice was 
immediately resorted to, Nature was found 
to be quite exhausted. 

At Tiverton, Devon, aged 71, James 
Nixon, esq, A>R.A. limner to his R. High- 
ness the Prince Regent, and principal mi- 
niature- painter to her Royal Highness the 
Duchess of York, His works as a minia- 
ture-painter have gained him .the first 
place among his contemporary professors 
of that art; and many histrionic events 
have received new life by his more master- 
ly pencil in oi! colour. 

John Swale, esq. of Kendal, formerly of 
Great Ormond-street, London. 

At Dumfries, Lucy, eldest daughter of 
the late Sir Thomas Gage, bart. of Cold- 
bam Hall, Suffolk, the widow of G. Max- 
well, esq. of Munchis, co. Dumfries. 

May 10. Aged 59, Mr. Riviere, sen. 
jeweller, of New Bond-street. 

Lydia, wife of T. Wood, esq. of Clap« 
ham Common. 

At Bedminster, the infant son of Rev. 
Fountain Elwin. 

Aged 14 months, Anna E. C. daughter 
of Kev. Hor. Hamond, rector of Great 
Massineham, co. Norfolk. 

John Clerk, of Eldin, esq. F.R.S, and 
author of the * Naval Tacticks ” 

May 11. Shot by the hand of an assas- 
sin, on passing through the lobby to the 
Hovse of Cemimons, the Right Hon. Spen- 
cer Perceval, chancellor of the exchequer, 
first lord of the treasury, prime minister 
of Eng!and (see page 482). He was born, 
at his father’s house, in Audiey-square, 
Nov. 1, 1762. He was the second son of 
Johan, late Earl of Egmont, in Ireland, and 
Baron Lovel and Holland, in England, 
by Catharine Compton, his second wife, 
daughter of Charles, son of George, Earl 
of Northampton, and sister to Spencer, 
Earl of Northampton, from whom the sub- 
ject of these memoirs derived his Christian 
name of Spencer. His mother, on the 
19th of May, 1770, was created a peeress 
of Ireland, in her own right, by the style of 
Lady Arden, Baroness Arden, of Lohart 
Castle, in the county of Cork; and, dying 
in 1784, she was succeeded by her eldest 
son Charles George, who, in July 20, 1802, 
was raised to the peerage of England, by 
the title of Baron Arden in Warwickshire. 
The family of Perceval is one amongst vse 
ew 
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few instances in English genealogy, of fa- 
milies which have preserved their rank 
and greatness in an uninterrupted line of 
descent from the Norman Conquest, not- 
withstanding the internal commotions, in 
the course of which, houses remarkable for 
their weight and affluence have been to- 
tally annihilated. Its descent is regularly 
deduced, on unquestionable authority, 
from Robert, the second son of Eudes, So- 
vereign Duke of Brittany in France, who 
settled in Normandy, and became pos- 
sessed of the lordships of Brehewal and 
Ivery, in that duchy.—Robert, Lord of 
Brehewal and Ivery, followed William the 
Conqueror to England, where his descend- 
ants, in the second or third generation, 
changed the name of Brehewal into that 
of Perceval, which the family has since 
borne. Through this long series of years 
it became allied to many houses of high 
rank, and retained possession of most of 
their lordships in England and Ireland. 
The first ancestor of Mr. Perceval who re- 
paired to the fatter kingdom was John 
Lord Lovel, at the request of Richard II. 
—Sir John Perceval, grandfather to the 
late minister, was a privy counsellor to 
Queen Anne, and was advanced to the 
peerage of Ireland on the accession of the 
' House of Brunswick, by the title of Baron 
Perceval of Burton. In 1722, he was 
created Viscount Perceval of Kanturk, 
and Earl of Egmont, in the same kingdom, 
in 1733. He intermarried with the daugh- 
ter of Sir Philip Parker, Bart. (the repre- 
sentative of the Lords Morley of that name 
and of sir William Parker, Knight, who 
married A‘ice Lovell, the heiress of the 
houses of Lovel and Holland in the time 
of Edward the Fourth), and dying in 1748 
was succeeded by his eldest son, John, 
the late Earl of Egmont, who, in 1762, was 
created an English peer, by the title of 
Lord Love! and Ho!land, in commemora- 
tion of his descent from the lords of these 
names, whose honours would have de- 
volved upon him by right of ivheritance, 
had it not been for the attainder of Sir 
William Parker, who shared the fate of 
Richard the Third on Bosworth field.— 
John, the late earl, who died in 1770, was 
twice married. By his first wife, Cathe- 
rine, daughter of James Earl of Salisbury, 
he had John James, the present Earl of 
Egmont and Lord Lovel and Holland, 
and severa! oher children, all of whom 
(except the Earl) are now dead. By the 
second he had (besides Lord Arden and 
the late Prime Miuister) Mary, married 
to Andrew Berkely Drummond, esq.; Fran- 
ces, married to Luid Redesdale ; Marga- 
ret, the wife of Thomas Walpole, esq. ne- 
phew of the Esrl of Orford; and another 
son, and three other dangh'ers, who are 
dead. ‘the Earl of Egmont, therefore, is 
his only surviving brother of the half 
blood, and Lord Arden his only surviving 


The laie Right Honourablé Spencer Perceval. 
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brother of the whole blood.—Let not our 
readers imagine that we have brought this 
heap of genealogical honours to increase 
the importance, or add lustre to the cha- 
racter, of our lamented Statesman. It 
derives its greatest splendour from itself. 
But, however unwilling to revive the un- 
guarded expressions uttered in the heat of 
political debate, we cannot forget that 
this descendant of an antient and distin- 
guished ancestry was lately described as 
“* an adventurer from the Bar.” Such mis- 
representations thrive among the ignorant, 
when they spring from their oracles. The 
calumnies Jeveled at first against the ori- 
gin of a man, soon fasten on his personal 
virtues, and destroy his public and private 
character. Like rast, unless quickly re- 
moved, they eat away the most polished 
steel. Hence we have deemed it our du- 
ty to enter, at some length, into Mr. Per- 
ceval’s genealogical descent, that truth 
might openly refute what party fervour 
had advanced, and party blindness cre- 
dited; conscious, at the same time, that 
his individual merits, instead of borrowing 
from, add a ray to the glorious sunshine 
of his ancestry.—Mr. Perceval’s infancy 
was spent at Charlton, the seat of his fa- 
mily, in Kent, where he went through the 
first rudiments of learning. There he 
a'so contracted an early attachment for 
the youngest daughter of the late Sir Tho- 
mas Spencer Wilson, Bart. and member 
for Sussex, an active and spirited Officer, 
who had distinguished himself at the battle 
of Minden, where he served as Aide-de- 
camp to General, afterwards Earl of Walde- 
grave, and who also attained the rank 
ef General before his death. This gentle- 
man held the lordship of the manor of 
Chariton, where he had also a country re- 
sidence ; and the proximity of the two fa- 
milies occasioned an intimacy and inter- 
change of affection between them, which 
were afterwards confirmed by a double 
matrimonial alliance. From Charlton 
Spencer Perceval removed to Harrow, 
where he successfully prepared himself 
for the University. At the proper age he 
repaired to Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where the present Bishop of Bristol, Dr. 
William - Loit Mansell, was his tutor. 
There unwearied application and splendid 
abilities led him to the highest academical 
honours, In 1781 he obtained the degree 
of Master of Arts, andon the 16th of De- 
cember of the following year was admit- 
ted of Lincoln's Inn. His usual ottention 
cairied him successfully through the ne- 
cessary studies, and he was called to the 
bar in Hilaryterm 1786. He commenced 
his professional career in the Court of 
King’s Bench, and accompanied the Judges 
through the Midland circuit. His chief 


Opponents were then Mr. (now Sir S.) Ro- 
milly, Mr. Clarke, and Mr. Serj. Vaughan; 
and, notwithstanding his excess of modesty, 

which, 
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which, at that period, almost amounted to 
timidity, he displayed encouraging pro- 
mises of forensic excellence, which were 
realized at the trial of George Thomas, of 
Brackley, Northamptonshire, for forgery. 
In this case he was retained for the prose- 
cution ; and had the bonour of contending 
with Mr. Law, since Lord Chief Just. Ellen- 
borough. This trial excited much public 
attention, and the ability evinced by Mr. 
Perceval reatly increased the number of his 
clients.--Successful in his professional exer- 
tions, he was no less fortunate in his search 
after d tic happiness ; and on the 10th 
of August, 1790, be led to the altar Miss 
Jane Wilson, whose eldest sister had, four 
years before, given her hand to his elder 
brother, Lord Arden. His advancement 
was now both regular and rapid. In Hi- 
lary term 1796, he obtained a silk gown, 
and became the leading counsel on the 
Midland circuit, not only in point of rank, 
but also in quantity of business. He was 
soon after appointed counsel to the Admi- 
ralty; and the University of Cambridge 
acknowledged its sense of his merits by 
nominating him one of its two counsel. 
However, either the bustle and confusion 
of a court of law did not exactly comport 
with his gentle and amiable manners, or 
the attention which he began to pay to 
the politics of his country induced him to 
sacrifice a portion of his legal practice, by 
changing its scene of action. He had at- 
tracted the notice of an attentive observer 
and acute judge of men and talents, the 
late Mr. Pitt, by a pamphlet which he 
had written, to prove ‘“ that an impeach- 
ment of the House of Commons did not 
abate by a dissolution of Parliament.” — 
This work became the foundation of his 
intimacy with the Premier, and his subse- 
quent connexion with the goverument ; 
and caused a sudden alteration in his 
prospects. He had long felt the laudable 
ambition of joining the parliamentary 
hosts that rallied round the Throne and 
the Constitution, to repel the attacks of 
internal faction and foreign enmity. A 
most propitious opportunity was now 
opened. His first cousin, Lord Compton, 
succeeded to the Earldom of Northamp- 
ton in April 1796, on the demise of his 
maternal uncle, and consequently vacated 
his seat for the borough of that name. 
Mr. Perceval immediately offered himself 
to represent the vacant borough ; and was 
too well known, and too universally es- 
teemed, to meet with any opposition. He 
had been previously appointed deputy re- 
corder, and was now elected member for 
Northampton ; and so highly did his con- 
stituents approve of his political conduct 
and private worth, that they gave him flat- 
tering and repeated pledges of theiresteem 
and affection, by returning him to serve 
in three Parliaments, To the uational 





sorrow for the murder of so excellent a 
man, and so skilful and energetic a minis- 
ter, they now join private grief for the loss 
of a faithful and beloved representative. 
[These Memoirs shall be continued in our 
next Magazine. } 

May 11. At Clapham Common, in her 
74th year, Mrs. Meade. 

At Godalming, Surrey, Mrs. Worgan, 
relict of the late Dr. W. of Gower-street, 

At Hambrook, Mrs, Caroline Thornton, 
widow of Mr. E. 'T. lateof Warmley House. 

At Ciifton, Rev. Thos. James, of Brecon, 

May 12. Mr. Hector Barnes, of Bo- 
tolph-lane. 

Mr. Jonathan Herne, orchal-maker, of 
Hoxton-square. 

In Sloane-sq. aged 63, Mr. W. Burgess, 
for upwards of 40 years a highly esteemed 
portrait-painter and drawing-master. 

At Hammersmith, Mr. Devis, brother 
to the celebrated artist. 

At Penzance in Cornwall, whither he 
weat for the recovery of his health, aged 
16, Sir Wm. Henry Langham, bart. He 
is succeeded in title and estate by his 
uncle, now Sir James Langham, bart. of 
Hill-House, Bookham, Surrey. 

May 13. In his 66th year, J. Garraway, 
esq. of Cadogan-place. 

In Dover-st. the rt. Rev. Thos. Dampier, 
Lord Bp. of Ely, official visitor of St. John’s, 
Jesus, and Christ College, Cambridge. 
His Lordship’s demise was extremely sud- 
den, and the cause is supposed to have 
been the gout, with which he had been 
long afflicted, having ascended from his 
limbs to his stomach. ' This distinguished 
scholar’s death was so little expected, that 
his lady was at the concert of sacred mu- 
s.ck when the melancholy event took place. 

Dr. Dampier was educated at Eton, and 
at King’s College, Cambridge, B. A. 4771; 
M.A. 1774; D, D. 1780, per regias literas; 
tutor to the Earl! of Guildford and his bro- 
ther; vicar of Bexley, in Kent, in 1771. 
Dr. Egerton, Bp. of Durham, allowed Dr. 
Dampier, his father, who was dean of Dur- 
ham, to resign the mastership of Sherborne 
Hospital in favour of his son, when his 
health was visibly declining, from his re- 
spect for the Dean, and from the deserved 
estimation in which he was held at Dur- 


ham. He was a prebendary of Canterbury: 


1765; canon of Windsor 1769; preben- 
dary of Durham 1782; dean of Rochester 
1782; bishop of that see 1802; and trans- 
lated to Ely in 1808, 

May 14. In his 19th year, Mr. W. S. 
Appleyard, of the Transport-office. 

At Stobs Castle, co. Roxburgh, Sir Wm, 
Elliott, bart. of Stobs. He is succeeded 
in his titles and estates by bis eldest son, 
now Sir Wm. Elliott, bart. 

May 15. Aged15,5usanna, daugh. of W. 
Stanley, esq. of Maryland-point, Stratford. 

At Dun-house, John Erskine, esq. of 

Dun. 
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Dun. Mr. E, has left two daughters: the 
Countess of Cassillis, and an elder sister 
unmarried. 

May 16. In Lower Grosvenor-st. sud- 
denly, Sir Frank Standish, bart. He ordered 
his servant, as he was rising, to prepare 
his breakfast ; and on the latter returning 
in about ten minutes, he found his master 
dead ; who, it is supposed, expired in an 
apoplectic fit. Sir F. possessed a fine 
family estate in Lancashire, and has left 
also a considerable personal property, 
but died without a will. Sir F. S. was a 
breeder of running horses, and sportsman 
on the turf. 

May 17. In Devonshire-place, Matthe 
Lewis, esq. ‘ 

May 18. In Sackville-st. James, eldest 
son of J. Buller, esq. one of the clerks of 
the Privy Council. 

Mr. Eastwood, of Staithwaite, near Hud- 
dersfield. This gentleman was the inti- 
mate friend of the jate Mr. Horsfall, of 
Marsden ; and soon after Mr. H. had re- 
ceived the fatal shots upon Crossland 
Moor (see p. 479.) he was thrown from 
his horse near the place where the assassi- 
nation took place, and considerably hurt. 
Indifferent to his own injury, be ran on foot 
to Huddersfield, to procure surgical as- 
sistance for his friend; and on his return 
he again mounted his horse, and repaired 
to Huddersfield a second time, for a sup- 
ply of medicine, when he was again thrown 
from his horse at the corner of the church- 
yard, and so much injured as to occasion 
a complaint in the abdomen, which termi- 
nated in his death. 

May 19. At Ardwick, near Manchester, 
aged 66, Mrs. Harvey, eldest daughter 
of the late John Markland, esq. of the 
former place, and relict of Mr. Harvey, 
surgeon, of Manchester. This excellent 
and valuable woman was Jong and justly 
endeared to her family and friends, by 
the benevolence of her heart, the attractive 
sweetness of her disposition, and the uni- 
form cheerfulness and vivacity of her man- 
ners. Educated at a period when orna- 
mental accomplishments were \ess attain- 
able, and less eagerly sought after, than 
at the present day, she was indebted ra- 
ther to Nature, and sound sense, than to 
the assistance of others, for thoss mental 
acquirements which she possessed in so 
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large a degree. Her understanding was 
matured by reading, society, and reflec- 
tion ; and imparted a charm to her con- 
versation, that rendered it alike accept- 
able and instructive to the young and old, 
the lively and the grave. Having, in 
early life, contracted an infirmity in her 
limbs, that baffled medical assistance, 
and proved incurable, Mrs. Harvey was 
debarred of those delightful pursuits which 
exercise and strength of constitution per- 
petually afford; but Providence, which 
never takes away without adding com- 
mensurate blessings, gave to this amiable 
woman so many intellectual resources, 
and such a serenity of temper, that the 
deprivations she endured were scarcely 
felt by herself, however lamented by her 
friends. The sufferings it was her fate to 
undergo during the illness that termi- 
nated her life, were extreme, and of long 
continuance ; but they were alleviated by 
a conscience void of offence, and by those 
just and elevated views, which she had 
ever entertained upon subjects of religious 
belief. Her faith, firm and unclouded, 
and unsubdued by the pressure of bodily 
anguish, disarmed pain of its poignancy, 
and the grave of its terrors; and she 
clesed a life of piety and virtue, by a 
death, tranquil, resigned, and holy. Dear 
to her family, her friends, and society, her 
memory will long be cherished with feel- 
ings of affection and esteem; and the gene- 
ral interest and regret excited by her loss 
will best evince the truth of this me- 
morial. 

May 20. Charles Bowyer, infant son of 
Mr. J. B. Nichols, of Red Lion Passage. 

At Balham, co. Surrey, Mrs. Evans, 
relict cf the late Geo. E. esq. and sister of 
Sir Charles Price, bart. M. P. 

May 21. In Pall Mall, after a few days’ 
illness, aged 36, the wife of Dr. Heberden, 
one of his Majesty’s Physicians. 

At Rayner-place, Chelsea,Thos. Pickles, 
esq. of the Stock Exchange. 

Moy 23, At Havering, Essex, Anne, wife 
of W. Jacobs, esq. of Great Portland-st. 

At Herne bill, Camberwell, Mrs. J. S. 
Winstanley, of Paternoster-row. 

May 25. Edmond Malone, esq. the well- 
known commentator on Shakspeare. Of 
this truly polite and accomplished Scholar, 
we shall speak more fully in our next. 





AVERAGE PRICES of Navicaste Canat Prorerty. Dock Srocx, Fire-Orrice 
Saares, &c. in May 18!2 (to the 25th), at the Office of Mr. Scorr, 28, New 
Bridge-street, Londou.— Birmingham Canal, 580/. ex half-yearly dividend of 131. 2s. 6d. 
clear.—Neath 300/. dividing 201. per share clear per annum.—Swansea, ,192/. dividing 
101. per share clear.—Leeds and Liverpool, 205/. ex half-yearly dividend 42. clear — 
Grand Junction, 230/.—Worcester and Birmingham New Shares, 10/. per Share Dis- 
count.—Kennet and Avon, 25/.—Rochdale, 59/.—Ellesmere, 69/.—Lancaster, 231.—~ 
Wilts and Berks Old Shares, 20/—West India Dock, 154/.—London Dock Stock, 1154 
—Ditfo New Subscription, 14/. Premium.—East London Water-Works, 73/,—Russel 
Institution, 18/. 18s.—London ditto, 52/. 10s.—Surrey ditto, 15/.—Provident ditto, 
2/1. 10s, Premium.—Kensington Turnpike Bonds, 100/. bearing 4/. per cent, 70A-- 
Glohe Assurance, 112/.—Albion ditto, 52/.—London Assurance Shares, 20/. 5s. ex 
half-yearly dividend 10s.—-Thames Navigation Bonds, 88/. Interest at 5/. per cent. 
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BILL OF MORTALITY, from April-22, to May 26, 1812, 


Christened. Buried. 2and 5 186 | 50 and 60 149 
Males - 951 1890 Males - 916 1732 § 5and10 71 | 60 and 70 135 
females 959 Females 816 4 10 and 20 58] 70 and 80 116 

Whereof have died under 2 years old 493 | = ( 20 and30 112] 380and90 39 
Peck Loaf 6s. 2d.  )30and40 171] 90and100 7 
Salt £1. per bushel ; 44d. per pound. 40 and 50 195 





AVERAGE PRICES of CORN, from the Returns ending May 16, 1812, 


INLAND COUNTIES. MARITIME COUNTIES. 

Wheat , Rye | Barly} Oats [Beans Wheat Rye Barly Oats Beans, 

s djs. djs. d. & dis. @. d. ad 

Middlesex 135 11/83 74 Essex 135 4/78 Q 
Surrey 139 4177 O/72 Kent 127 6|55 
Hertford 127 63 Sussex 135 4/00 
Bedford 121 8/70 Suffolk 128 10/00 
Huntingd. 130 7/00 Camb. 130 10|90 
Northam, 130 85 Norfolk 125 5/75 


or 

_ 

— 
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Rutland 128 00 78 Lincoln 127 5/88 
Leicester 122 9/00 0j69 York 121 0/94 
Nottingh. 129 4/89 73 Durham 123 8/00 
Derby 122 3/00 Northam.118 1/81 
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= 
_— 
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Cumberl. 122 ‘7/90 
Westmor.133 4/96 
Lancaster131 6/00 
Chester 127 8/00 
Flint 140 0/00 
Denbigh 132 ‘7j00 
Anglesea 00 0/00 
Carnarv. 123 4/00 
Merionet.127 8/00 
Cardigan 126 0j)00 
Pembroke!l23 6/00 
Carmarth146 8/00 
Glamorg. 145 2}00 
Gloucest.141 6100 
Somerset 142 11/00 
Monmo. 157 0/00 
Devon 137 900 
Cornwall 133 8/00 


Stafford 133 9/00 
Salop 143 4/107 8/85 
Hereford 145 6/70 4/87 
Worcester 141 3/72 10/69 
Warwick 146 11/00 0 

Wilts 135 400 0 

Berks 133 3/00 0 

Oxford 135 1100 (/70 
Bucks 128 8/00 O71 
0 
0 
0 
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Brecon 160 0/00 105 
Montgom. 139 1/00 75 
Radnor 141 10/00 39 
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Average of England and Wales, per quarter. 
133 781 '7)76 147 5y70 1 
Average ef Scotland, per quarter: 
I I I I 
Aggregate Average Prices of the Twelve Ma- 
ritime Districts of England and Wales, by||Jorset 138 5/00 
which Exportation and Bounty ave to be|/Hants 140 1/90 
regulated in Great Britain .........ssesseeseresereceseeeeeees 130 5/83 
PRICES OF FLOUR, May $5: 
Fine per Sack 000s. to 110s. Seconds 100s. to 105s. Bran per Q. 205. to 21s, Pellard 285. to 52 
New Rape Seed per Last 75/. to 80/, 
RETURN of WHEAT, in Mark-Lane, including only from May 11 to May 16: 
Total 5,580 Quarters, Average 129s. 54d.—34d. lower than last Return, 
OATMEAL, per Boll of 140ibs. Avoirdupois, May 16, 46s. 1d. 
AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, May 20, 45s. 94¢. per Cwt. 
PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, May 25: 





Kent Bags.........0.000..4/ 10s, to 72 10s. | Kent Pockets........0.42 Os. to Tl. Oy, - 


Sussex Ditto..........+ eee4/, 10s. to TL. Os. | Sussex Ditto....... sreesseedl, 15s, to 6L Gs, 

Essex Ditto................54 Us. to 64 10s. | Farnham Ditto ......... 9/, 9s. to 14. Lis, 
AVERAGE PRICK OF HAY AND STRAW, May 25: 

St. James’s, Hay 4/. 17». Od. Straw 3. 1s, 6d.—\Vhitechapel, Hay 54. 5s. Clover 7/. 17s. 6d. 
Straw 3/. Ts. 6d.—Smithiic ld, Clover »/, 16s. 6d. Old Hay 5. 15s. Straw 2/. 15s, 


SMITHVIELD, May 25. To sink the Offal—per Stone of 8lbs. 


BSF ccceesesscereereeccess 5s. Sd. to Gs. Sed. | Lamb ....c..cccecscceee 6s. 8d. to 8s. 4d. 

Muttt0nr.cceeeseeeeeceeeeee 6s. Od. to Ts. Od. Head of Cattle at Market this Day: 

Dead, cancnscsssésearerce: 6s. 8d. to 7s, Sed. Beasts about 1575. Calves 120, 

Pork..........sseeeeeeeee 58. Set. to Gs, Sd. | Sheep and Lambs 9000. Pigs 960. 
OALS, May 24: Neweastle 44s. to 53s. 6d. Sunderland 44s. 

SOAP, VY -llow 86). Motte 1 100s, Curd 104s, CANDLES, 13s. per Doz. Moulds I4e, 


TALLOW, pov S me, Sib. Si, James's 4s, Sd. Clare Os, Od, Whitechapel 4s, 3d. 
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U 
EACH DAY’S PRICE OF STOCKS IN APRIL, 1812. 

4 Bank [Sper Ct.) Sper C. {4 per Ct.)5 perCt/5perCt; B. Long Irish | Imp. | Imp. Om- India ;South Sea| S. Sea} S. Sea India {Ex. Bills{ Ex. Bills./Ex. Bills. 

% | Stock. | Red.. | Consols. | Consols. |Navy.|1797.| Ann. |5perCt./3perCt.) Ann. | nium. Stock. | Stogk. | Ann. |New An.| Bonds. |3dp.day| (S4d.) | (34d.) 

28 | 2264 4 594604 60% GIF] 74535 [91945 15g CS shut | shut |-— a 1754 parld.ip.| 21 dis./2 dis. par 

29 |2264 207 my 603 61 744 4 91344/98$ 99) 15, | 583 | shut |——--—+. 64 13 2 pr.jpar 1d.}1 pr .1 d. 

30 |2274 229) 604613) 61262, |] T5bz |912 92) 15, |————| shut | shut |——-——-|_ 176 |-———--——|———-} 61} 14 pr. | 1 dis. |i d. 3 prj 
. 61603 | 62615 74 15 | 9138 134 0ClCl shut shut |——--—-} 1764 = - 32pr.| lpr. jpar 2 pr.| 5 6 pr. 
; Pe 61h 612 624 TSE 4 | DIZ GA————| 153 ——| 59 shat | 133d. 6633 |———| 6154 | 24 pr. |paripr.jid.1 pr.) 5 6 pr. 

unc ay 
4 614602 | 624 $i 75315 | 9291Z—|. 15} —| 5% Sh |-—e—-} 175 343 pr. |jpar2 pr.j1d.1pr.| 6 pr. 
5 | 2305 4 | 61 601 62612 | 751742 |92, 913]}————|_ 155 -| 42pr.] 12 pr. par? pr. |67 5 pr. 
; 2293 229 604 44 613 f 15 74 | 9128 | 154 | 585 4 5 65} 614 4 pr. | 21 pr. |par 2 pr. | 5 6 pr 
60! 6142 | 74375 | 914 |——| 155 ———)| 583] 9% . — — | ——_|—_—---} 2 3 pr. |}-——-—|par 1 pr. | 6 pr. 
8| 298 | 603 503| 613603 | 74z3 | 9134 15} ———| 55} : 13° | 60 |-———-|5 1 2 pr. |1 pr pai}par 1 pr. | 5 6 pr. 
*. 59% 605 3 1453 | 9144 |——| lod} 884 572 — 2 pr. par 1d. par} 5 pr. 
Sunday : 

11 | 226 227) 5933 603 5 W44% | 9143 153 ———+} 3} dis. par! pr. |par! prj parild. | 5 pr. 

12 12264 227] 593603 |604 614] 75743 |92913) 98) | 155 ———| 58) 1724 173 |————|———| 60} 614 |par 1 pr. |par 1 d.| par 1d. | 5 pr, 

13 6014 | 603 61 14422 | 9138 |——|_ 153 __ 38 = 603 |——-—-| lpr. |paripr.}1d.par| 5 pr 

14 | 225 224) 60144 | 60361 1444 | 9134 gor 153 881 |58 572 653 ~|—-———-|par | pr.j 1 pr. [idl prpa.| 5 pr. 

15 |224 225| 604 ¢ | 614602] 7454 | 9122] 994 15) — -| 604 607 |parl pr.| par {idl prpa.| 6 5 pr. 

“ 6044 61602 | 743% 91393 1553 883 58 par l pr.| par {ldlprpa,/5 a 6 pr. 

Sunday 

18 | Holiday 

19 | Holiday 

20 604 61603 | 7433 | 9291Z7|———| 15, | 57258 - par | pr. |parl pr.| 1d. par| 5 pr. 

21 \223 2233) 5983 604 4 143 914% |—— 133 8 87h) S74 -| 174 —— |———} 60)° |par! pr. jpar! pr. id. par] 5 pr. 

22 | 223, | 59360] 6033 1422 |91Z3 J——| 1559 [———| 5} 5 |———- 175 in| | SDR -|par 1d. |lpr. par] 1d, par| 5 pr, 

rm 223] 60360 | 61460$ | 7473 | 9291Z;-———|_ 1594 | - 1735 %|-———| 6% -jpar 1 pr.jpard pr] par | d. |5 a 6 pr. 

Sunday 

-~ 12234 224 60} 645 1442 9133 —— 15} —E , -1744 175|;-———— 592 - -tpar | aa par] pr.] 1d. par 5 pr. 
6 | 6032 | GOZO1 | 74275 |91Z92]———|_ 1533 ———} 5 : 602 jpar 1 pr.jparl pr} 1d, par| 5 pr. 
27 \2231 224] 6013 6144 754 |Q1Z92j———| 154 5k - parl pr.} par i1d.gar| 45 pr. 














*,* Lorrery Tickets, £21. 185. 
Printed by Nienors, Sox, and Bentiey, Red Lion Passage, Fleet Street, London, WILLIAM CARTER, Stock-Broker, No. 8, Charing Cross. 






